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Labor Month in Review 


The September Review 


Not to far from our offices, the National 
Archives have a quotation to the effect 
that “those who do not remember his- 
tory are doomed to repeat it” chiseled in 
stone. In this issue’s lead package of 
articles, Neal Rosenthal and his col- 
leagues remember what we had said in 
the early 1980s about what the jobs pic- 
ture would look like in 1995. Their pur- 
pose is exactly to identify the strengths 
and weaknesses in the Bureau’s projec- 
tions procedures in order to build upon 
the former and avoid repeating the lat- 
ter. The process seems to be working. 
The labor force projections correctly 
identified the significant slowing rate of 
labor force growth for the 1984-95 pe- 
riod, compared with the previous 11 
years. Most of the major industry sec- 
tors projected to have faster-than-aver- 
age growth did so. And the direction of 
employment change was projected cor- 
rectly for all nine major occupation 
groups. 

Howard Hayghe traces the evolution 
of women’s participation in the labor 
force over the past two decades. The 
proportion of women who are participat- 
ing in the labor force began to grow 
shortly after World War II and by the 
1970s, it became one of the most power- 
ful trends in the modern economy. In 
the 1980s, the trend began to moderate 
to the point that the early 1990s saw no 
increase in women’s labor force partici- 
pation rate. Beginning in 1994, how- 
ever, Hayghe finds that participation 
rates are once again going higher. 

Cynthia Engel finds that our increas- 
ing demand for paper—per capita con- 
sumption of paper goods has gone up 43 
percent since 1980—is being supplied 
by fewer, more productive workers. 

Thomas Hale contributes a report on 
the issue of the working poor, and 
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Sharon Cohany reviews two books on 
nonstandard work arrangements—part 
time and temporary employment. 


Report out 


The 1997 edition of the Report on the 
American Workforce was released on 
Labor Day. Researchers from the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics explore the is- 
sues of what skills to acquire for the 
working years and how to ensure secu- 
rity in the retirement years, two of the 
most important choices that American 
workers must make. The Report also 
looks at the current state of research on 
experimental methods of doing interarea 
comparisons of compensation and prices. 

The first chapter examines the extent 
to which education leads to success in 
the labor market. In general, the labor 
market rewards more education, and, at 
the college level, the type of education 
clearly matters. However, the labor 
market consequences of non-college 
schooling choices are not clear from the 
existing evidence. 

Analyses of retirement issues often 
refer to a “three-legged stool” of retire- 
ment income—Social Security, em- 
ployer-provided retirement benefits, and 
personal assets. Looking at incomes of 
Americans age 65 and older, however, 
some of the “legs” often are missing; and 
those that are present are usually of un- 
equal length. The Report draws heavily 
on data from supplements to the Current 
Population Survey sponsored by the Pen- 
sion and Welfare Benefits Administration 
to analyze these issues. 

This Report also discusses the meth- 
odological issues that would be involved 
in constructing indexes that permit 
interarea comparisons of prices or com- 
pensation costs for a standard “market 
basket” of consumer goods or labor ser- 
vices. The Report applies one such 
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method to identify high and low price 
and labor cost areas. 

Copies of Report on the American 
Workforce, 1997 Edition can be pur- 
chased for $11 from the BLS Publica- 
tions Sales Center, P.O. Box 2145, Chi- 
cago, IL 60690-2145, phone 312—353- 
1800, or the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Mail Stop ssop, Washington, DC 
20402-1328, phone 202-512-1800. 


Is it a revolution yet? 


A “real” industrial revolution, accord- 
ing to Northwestern University profes- 
sor Joel Mokyr, involves not only dra- 
matic and pervasive technological inno- 
vation, but innovation of a sort that 
change the way production is organized. 
“They shift cost curves not only by low- 
ering them but by changing the optimal 
firm scale,” Mokyr reports in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Kansas City’s Eco- 
nomic Review. After acknowledging the 
number, breadth, and impact of techno- 
logical advances in the second half of 
the 20th century, Mokyr suggests that 
what might really give this era a claim 
to revolutionary status is the possibility 
that they may lead to a reversal of a 200- 
year trend toward the centralization of 
production. “To put it as provocatively 
as I can,” he writes, “the Industrial 
Revolution began the separation be- 
tween home and workplace; our own 
time may be witnessing the beginning 
of the movement in reverse.” 


The October Review 


Next month we plan to present articles 
on immigration and wages, jobs in 
California’s multimedia industry, and 
price measures for exports and pharma- 
ceuticals. a) 


1995 BLS Projections 


Howard N Fullerton, 
die 

Arthur Andreassen, 
and 

Carolyn M. Veneri 


Howard N Fullerton, 
Jr., is a demographic 
statistician in the 
Office of Employment 
Projections, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Arthur 
Andreassen and 
Carolyn M. Veneri are 
economists In the 
same Office. 


Evaluating the 1995 


BLS projections 


Projections of the labor force and industry and occupational 
projections to 1995 were relatively accurate; differences 
that did occur are identified and analyzed to inform 

users and to improve future projections 


Introduction 
Neal H. Rosenthal 


he Bureau of Labor Statistics prepares pro- 
jections of the labor force, industry em- 
ployment, and occupational employment 

every other year. Because of the uncertainty in- 
herent in making these projections, the Bureau 
evaluates the results of past projections each time 
a target year is reached, to gauge how well the pro- 
jections tracked against actual change. The evalu- 
ations provide users of BLS projections with infor- 


- mation-to enhance their understanding of the 


problems faced in developing accurate projections 
and to assess the manner of using projections in 
the future. Among the many users of projections 
are those in the fields of career guidance, educa- 
tion planning, and public policy formulation. In 
these fields, numerous decisions are made based 
on differences in projected labor force growth rates 
by race, age, sex, and Hispanic origin and on com- 
parisons of growth rates among industries and oc- 
cupations. State employment security agencies in- 
corporate data from BLs projections into the models 
they use to develop industry and occupational pro- 
jections for their State. Business officials in the 
private sector utilize the projections in personnel 
planning and marketing research. Academic re- 
searchers employ the projections as background 
information to study a wide variety of topics deal- 
ing with the labor market. Knowledge of the accu- 
racy of BLS projections affects whether an indi- 
vidual or agency will rely on the projections in the 


Neal H. Rosenthal is Associate Commissoner, Office of 
Employment Projections, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


future and, if so, how the projections will subse- 
quently be used. 

The Bureau also considers evaluation to be 
an important stage of its projections program. 
Through evaluation, the Bureau can identify 
strengths and weaknesses in procedures used to 
prepare the projections. Such identification leads 
to changes in those procedures for use in the de- 
velopment of later projections. 

Many causes of inaccuracies in the projections 
are identified in studies comparing actual with 
projected change in the labor force, industry em- 
ployment, and occupational employment. Some 
of the broad assumptions made in the models used 
to develop the projections, such as levels of de- 
fense expenditures, are very sensitive to political 
forces and, therefore, subject to great uncertainty 
over a 10-year period. Other broad assumptions, 
such as the strength of the world economy, also 
are subject to considerable variability and are very 
important to levels of exports and imports that 
have a great impact on employment. In addition, 
a multitude of judgments stemming from the 
analyses conducted by BLs staff in determining 
specific effects of technological change are sub- 
ject to significant error. For example, in assess- 
ing the impact of word-processing equipment on 
the employment of typists, it seemed clear in 1984 
that technology would have anegative effect. That 
assessment turned out to be correct, but the pro- 
jected decreases in the utilization of typists made 
by BLs analysts in gauging future staffing patterns 
of industries fell short of actual decreases. 
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1995 BLS Projections 


Evaluation measures 


The general procedure the Office of Em- 
ployment Projections uses to evaluate 
projections is to compare projected with 
actual data. Such comparisons can be 
presented in a variety of statistical meas- 
ures, such as percent change or numeri- 
cal growth. One of the problems with 
these measures is that it is difficult to 
determine the quality of the projections, 
because there are no established criteria 
to categorize them as good or bad. For 
example, if actual data show that em- 
ployment in an occupation increased by 
20 percent, and the Bureau projected a 
growth rate of, say, 10 percent (or 30 
percent or 40 percent, for that matter), it 
is not clear whether the projected rate is 
good or bad. Consequently, users must 
establish their own standards of quality, 
based on the uses they make of the pro- 
jections. In general, if their decisions 
would not differ if the projections were 
perfect, then the error is not significant. 
For instance, referring back to the fore- 
going numbers, if a user would have 
made the same decisions if the projected 
level were perfect (20 percent) as he or 
she in fact made with the 30-percent pro- 
jection of growth, then the 30-percent 
projection may not be accurate, but it 
can be assumed to be accurate enough 
for that user’s needs. 

Because standards are not available, 
several measures that compare projected 
and actual employment are presented in 
the evaluations of labor force, industry 
employment, and occupational employ- 
ment projections that follow. These include 
a simple comparison of the direction of 
change to see whether employment in the 
occupations that were projected to grow 
or decline actually did change in the direc- 
tion projected. Numerical change also is 
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presented, but the use of this measure to 
determine general accuracy can distort an 
evaluation, because the quality of projec- 


tions having the same numerical error are . 


different for occupations having different 
employment levels in the base year of the 
projection. For this reason, the measure 
given the most attention in the evaluations 
is the absolute percent error—the numeri- 
cal error (positive or negative) divided by 
actual employment in the target year of 
the projection. Another measure used to 
evaluate the projections is a comparison 
of the distribution of the projected change 
with the distribution of the actual change. 
This measure is important for identifying 
whether any particular projection errors are 
related to judgmenterrors tied to a specific 
industry or occupation or to general pro- 
jections of total employment. 

The projection period used by the 
Bureau typically has ranged from 10 to 
15 years, with the target year always end- 
ing in a zero or a five. The year 1995 was 
the target year of two sets of projections, 
1982-95 and 1984-95. Only the 1984— 
95 projections are evaluated in this ar- 
ticle, because the classification of occu- 
pations that was used for the 1982-95 
projections was based on a system sig- 
nificantly different from the one used to 
tabulate current 1995 data. The Bureau’s 
1984-95 projections included three alter- 
native scenarios, labeled high, moderate, 
and low growth. Only the moderate- 
growth projections are evaluated here, as 
they were the chief ones used by the Bu- 
reau, the alternatives having been used 
only sparingly, not just by the Bureau, 
but by others as well. In the 1996-2006 
projections currently being developed (to 
be published in the November 1997 is- 
sue of the Review), only a moderate- 
growth scenario is being prepared. 

The reader should note that differ- 
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ences in projected change and actual 
change are subject to measurement er- 
ror because of both normal response er- 
rors and statistical errors associated with 
the surveys used to measure current em- 
ployment in the base year, as well as the 
target year, of the projections. Some of 
these errors stem from changes in the 
surveys used to compile the data over 
time. For example, a modification was 
made to the Current Population Survey 
(cps) in 1994 that significantly changed 
the reporting of labor force participation 
for older workers. This in turn had a 
measurable, significant impact on the 
quality of labor force participation rate 
projections for these workers. Accord- 
ingly, some projection errors identified 
in the evaluations may well reflect the 
effect of data collection changes in the 
CPS. 

The labor force, industry employ- 
ment, and occupational employment 
projections are highly interrelated, as the 
models used to develop each of these 
segments are dependent on each other. 
For example, the labor force projections 
have a great bearing on total employ- 
ment projections, and industry employ- 
ment projections influence occupational 
projections, because occupations tend to 
be concentrated by industry. The close- 
ness of these relationships is shown 
clearly in the evaluations. 

In general, the evaluations demon- 
strate that the BLs projections captured 
major trends in the labor force, in indus- 
try employment, and in occupational 
employment. The discussions that follow, 
however, each written by a different au- 
thor, tend to focus on the inaccuracies of 
the projections. Odd though this may 
seem, it enables users to get a better un- 
derstanding of the factors that are most 
likely to lead to projection errors. O 


Evaluating the 1995 
labor force projections 


More accurate projections of population, shorter 
projection periods, and reduced labor force 
growth made BLs labor force projections 

to 1995 marginally better than those to 1990 


Howard N Fullerton, Jr. 


r the 1984-95 period, the Bureau 
HF: Labor Statistics correctly iden- 
tified the most significant labor 
force trends. In terms of the direction of 
change in labor force participation rates, 
the most significant errors were in the 
cases of very young workers and older 
workers. These errors, however, had a 
small impact on the projection error for 
the total labor force because of the rela- 
tively small number of workers in the 
two age groups. 


Levels 


The projection of the total civilian labor 
force, 129.2 million, was 3.1 million 
lower than the actual 1995 labor force of 
132.3 million, an error of 2.8 percent.! 
(See table 1.) The Bureau correctly pro- 
jected the slowing rate of labor force 
growth for the 1984-95 period, compared 
with the previous 11 years. The 27-per- 
cent increase from 1973 to 1984 was pro- 
jected to slow to 13.8 percent from 1984 
to 1995, but the actual slowing was some- 
what less, as the actual growth was 16.5 
percent. That the projected rate of growth 
was lower than the actual rate reflects off- 
setting errors in the population projections 
prepared by the Bureau of the Census and 
the labor force participation rates for spe- 
cific age, sex, and racial groups that were 
prepared by the BLs. 

The labor force for both men and 
women was projected too low, with two- 
thirds of the error accounted for by men. 


White men over the age of 60 were 
underprojected by more than 1 million, 
or nearly half of the 2.1 million error for 
men, although they accounted for less 
than 6 percent of the labor force in 1995. 
Black and other men were underpro- 
jected at every age group, except for those 
45 to 49 years. Young men from 20 to 24 
also were underprojected, by 549,000, 
roughly 26 percent of the error; they were 
only 10.3 percent of the labor force in 
1995. The projections for black and other 
women were highly accurate, except for 
those older than 70 and those under 24 
years of age. White women older than 45 
were significantly underprojected, in con- 
trast to white women 20 to 39 years, who 
were overprojected. 

The projection error was 1.9 percent 
for whites and 8.4 percent for blacks and 
others. The latter group was underpro- 
jected by 1.3 million, roughly 40 percent 
of the total error, although it accounted 
for only 15 percent of the labor force in 
1995. For these workers, 22 of the 26 
age and sex groups for which projections 
were developed were underprojected. 
Population underprojections, probably 
chiefly of Asians, who make up a large 
part of the “other” group, are largely re- 
sponsible for this error. Except for the 
underprojection of older and younger 
workers, the individual age and sex 
group projections for whites were more 
evenly split between under- and over- 
projections. 

Despite the relatively large projection 
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errors for some groups, the projected 
distribution of the labor force in 1995 
by age, sex, and race was very close to 
the actual distribution. As might be ex- 
pected from the foregoing discussion, 
the projected share for blacks (14.8 per- 
cent) was lower than their actual share 
(15.4 percent), but nevertheless fairly 
accurate when viewed by separate age 
and sex groups. 


Labor force participation 


The Bureau’s major input to the 1995 
labor force projections was the projec- 
tion of labor force participation rates for 
specific age, sex, and racial groups, 
which rates were then applied to popu- 
lation projections developed by the Bu- 
reau of the Census. The accuracy of the 
overall projection of labor force partici- 
pation, 66.6 percent, reflects several off- 
setting errors for age, sex, and racial 
groups. Definite patterns are revealed by 
the errors for the age groups 16 to 24 
(youth), 25 to 59 (prime-age workers), 
and 60 and/older (older workers) for 
men and women in each of the two ra- 
cial groups for which projections were 
evaluated, namely, “whites” and “blacks 
and others.” 

The direction of change was projected 
correctly for all age, sex, and racial sub- 
groups in the prime-age group, except 25- 
to-29-year-old white men and 40-to-44- 
year-old black men. Participation rates 
for both of these were projected to re- 
main unchanged, and both declined. The 
rates for all other age subgroups of prime- 
age men, in both racial groups, were pro- 
jected to decline, and all did. In almost 
all of the groups, however, the projected 
rate of decline was less than what actu- 
ally occurred. The largest error was the 
result of greater-than-projected declines 
in the labor force participation of black 
and other males 35 to 49 years of age. 
(See table 2.) 

For prime-age women, participation 
rates for all age subgroups, both for 
whites and for blacks and others, were 
correctly projected to increase. For 
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1995 BLS Projections 


Civilian labor force, 1984 actual and 1995 projected and actual 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Percent change, Share of labor force, 
1995 1984-95 a ei 1995 


Labor force group (projected 
Projected Actual Projected i minus 
actual) 


113,544 129,168 132,304 


Men, 16 and older 63,835 69,282 71,360 
Women, 16 and older 49,709 59,886 60,944 


98,492 110,086 111,950 
Bs 56,062 59,894 61,146 
16 and 17 years... ae 1,420 1,374 1,429 
18 and 19 years .... bee 2,189 1,904 1,998 
20 to 24 years Se 7,370 5,773 6,096 
25 to 29 years ... Be 8,315 7,074 7,224 
30 to 34 years ... ne 7,721 8,390 8,445 
35 to 39 years ... oe 6,842 8,635 8,587 
40 to 44 years ... ves 5,506 7,880 7,827 
45 to 49 years ... ad 4,518 6,920 6,740 
50 to 54 years ... = 4,165 5,163 4,991 
55 to 59 years ... des 3,880 3,605 3,589 
60 to 64 years ... te 2,530 1,873 2,220 
65 to 69 years ne 900 647 1,074 
70 years and older 705 656 926 


42,431 50,192 50,804 
16 and 17 years ... a 1,300 1,201 1,320 
18 and 19 years ... 5a 2,043 1,668 1,798 
20 to 24 years ie 6,363 5,306 5,170 
25 to 29 years ... re 6,297 6,136 5,890 
30 to 34 years ... as 5,624 7,166 6,766 
35 to 39 years ... a 5,101 7,439 7,024 
40 to 44 years ... bss 6,679 
45 to 49 years ... nes 5,646 
50 to 54 years ... on 4,024 
55 to 59 years ... ee 2,525 
60 to 64 years ... ee 1,460 
65 to 69 years 563 
70 years and older 379 


19,082 
sy 9,388 
16 and 17 years ... ry 171 
18 and 19 years ... x 301 
20 to 24 years 1,017 
25 to 29 years 1,265 
30 to 34 years .. as 1,518 
35 to 39 years .. Be 1,468 
40 to 44 years .. ea 1,249 
45 to 49 years .. Fah 975 
50 to 54 years 663 
55 to 59 years 412 
60 to 64 years nee 229 
65 to 69 years ane 71 
70 years and older 49 


4Hunmwoanvo-=bp oon Nn: 


9,694 
16 and 17 years ... 167 
18 and 19 years ... Westve 271 
20 to 24 years par 1,010 
25 to 29 years ae 1,304 
30 to 34 years —_ 1,562 
35 to 39 years ase 1,513 
40 to 44 years sia 1,312 
45 to 49 years aoe 1,044 
50 to 54 years Kes 694 
55 to 59 years ea 449 
60 to 64 years ae 261 
65 to 69 years ae 75 
70 years and older 32 


CHNBNRONNOONA OCH NHBMNBRO=-NHOBNM=w~ 


4Munprkoawonm=-coOwnhN 


Note: Dash indicates data not available. 
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Table 2. 


Numbers in thousands} 


Men, 16 and older ......... 
Women, 16 and older.... 


16 and 17 years ...... 
18 and 19 years ...... 
20 to 24 years ......... 
25 to 29 years ......... 
30 to 34 years ......... 
35 to 39 years ......... 
40 to 44 years. ......... 
45 to 49 years......... 
50 to 54 years ......... 
55 to 59 years ......... 
60 to 64 years ......... 
65 to 69 years. ......... 
70 years and older .. 


WOMEN .......cceseeseeeseees 
16 and 17 years ...... 
18 and 19 years ...... 
20 to 24 years ......... 
25 to 29 years.......... 
30 to 34 years ......... 
35 to 39 years ......... 
40 to 44 years ......... 
45 to 49 years ......... 
50 to 54 years ......... 
55 to 59 years ......... 
60 to 64 years ......... 
65 to 69 years ......... 

70 years and older... 


Black and other ......... 3 


16 and 17 years ...... 
18 and 19 years ...... 
20 to 24 years 
25 to 29 years .... 
30 to 34 years 
35 to 39 years ......... 
40 to 44 years. .... 

45 to 49 years 
50 to 54 years... 
55 to 59 years .... 
60 to 64 years 
65 to 69 years ......... 
70 years and older .. 


16 and 17 years ...... 
18 and 19 years ...... 
20 to 24 years ......... 
25 to 29 years ......... 
30 to 34 years ......... 
35 to 39 years ......... 
40 to 44 years ......... 
45 to 49 years ......... 
50 to 54 years.......... 
55 to 59 years......... 
60 to 64 years. ......... 
65 to 69 years ......... 


Civilian labor force participation rate, 1984 actual and 1995 projected 


Percent change, |/Numerical 
1995 1984-95 enor 
Percent 
(projected 
Projected| Actual (|Projected| Actual | minus error 
actual) 

—_— 1 Oars sosn& ili owv-_— -_——[a<—s——s as 
66.6 66.6 2.2 22 0.0 0.0 
75.3 75.0 -1.1 -1.4 3 4 
58.9 58.9 5.3 5.4 0 -.1 
66.8 67.1 22 2.4 -.3 -.4 
75.8 Tews -1.3 -1.4 | 1 
49.3 47.7 a8 ot 1.6 3.3 
75.6 69.9 4.9 -9 5.7 8.2 
89.5 85.1 3.0 -1.4 4.4 Si2 
94.9 93.6 1 -1.2 I.3 1.4 
95.6 94.5 -.4 -1.5 ast 1.1 
95.3 93.7 -1.0 —2.6 1.6 a RY 
94.7 93.2 -1.0 —2.6 1.5 1.6 

: 92.7 91.8 -1.4 —2.4 9 1.0 
89.3 87.8 -.6 -2.0 15 V7, 
78.7 78.6 -2.9 -3.0 1 my 
46.3 54.3 -10.4 —2.4 -8.0 -14.8 
16.8 27.4 -8.0 2.7 -10.6 -38.7 

8.3 AD7 -3.2 2 -3.4 -29.1 
58.4 59.0 5.1 5.7 -.6 -9 
44.9 46.7 a 1.8 -1.8 -3.8 
64.8 64.5 -4 -.6 | 4 
79.0 72.3 6.5 -1 6.7 9.3 
81.7 75.9 10.9 8.1 5.8 an 
81.4 TEE 12.6 6.9 SHA 7.6 
81.2 76.5 iy YG 6.9 4.7 6.2 
79.3 78.8 9.6 9.1 5 6 
74.0 78.2 7.9 test 4.2 5.4 
66.7 TAS 7.4 ke 4.8 -6.7 
51.3 60.0 1.9 10.6 -8.7 -14.5 
32.2 38.2 -7 5:3 -6.0 -15.7 
12.1 18.1 -2.0 4.0 -6.0 -33.1 

3.1 5.4 -1.3 1.0 -2.3 -42.4 
65.9 64.3 3.1 ao) 1.6 25 
falar 70.7 0 -1.0 1.0 1.4 
PLAT f 29.9 8 3.0 -2.2 -7.4 
54.5 51.8 -.8 -3.5 PEL 5.2 
76.6 74.3 -.6 -2.8 2.3 Sat 
84.2 86.9 —2.9 -.1 —2.7 -3.1 
87.2 88.2 —2.4 -1.4 -1.0 -1.1 
89.5 85.0 -1.3 -5.8 4.5 5:3 
90.3 86.8 0 -3.5 rf] 4.0 
87.3 82.5 0 4.8 4.8 5.8 
81.7 79.6 -.3 2.4 2.1 2.6 
64.4 66.4 4.3 -2.3 -2.0 -3.0 
44.8 47.9 -5.2 -2.1 -3.1 -6.4 
16.5 26.0 -6.2 3.3 -9.5 -36.5 

6.0 9.2 -8.9 -5.8 -3.2 -34.7 
61.1 58.9 5.8 3:5 2.2 3.8 
27.0 30.1 2.4 5.5 -3.1 -10.4 
45.5 50.2 -.3 4.4 -4.7 -9.4 
64.5 62.7 4.0 2.2 1.8 2.8 
76.5 70.7 8.1 pas) 5.8 8.2 
81.5 72.2 10.9 1.6 9.3 12.9 
81.9 74.7 7.9 7h 7.2 9.7 
80.9 76.2 8.7 4.1 4.7 6.1 
78.0 73.5 10.7 6.2 4.5 6.1 
69.1 65.5 9.1 6:5 3.6 5.5 
54.7 59.1 ee 6.1 4.4 -7.4 
36.8 34.3 -.6 -3.1 25 veo 
11.6 12.3 -3.2 -2.5 -7 -5.3 

22 5.4 -2.8 4 -3.2 -59.6 


70 years and older .. 


Note: Dash indicates data not available. 


white women, the projections were too 
high for those aged 25 to 44 and too low 
for those 45 to 59. For black and other 
women, the projected rates for all the 
prime-age groups were too high, except 
those 55 to 59. 

For youths 16 to 17, participation 
rates for all sex and racial groups were 
correctly projected to increase. For age 
groups 18 to 19 and 20 to 24, the pro- 
jected direction of change was not the 
same for every sex and racial group, and 
the actual direction of change was not 
consistent for each age group. The pat- 
terns of labor force change for these 
groups are very difficult to discern and, 
consequently, difficult to project. Sev- 
eral large errors for young workers can 
be seen in table 2 for specific age, sex, 
and racial groups. 

The projections of labor force partici- 
pation rates for older workers generally 
had the largest percent errors, in part be- 
cause the rates for these workers are 
relatively small, and small percentage- 
point errors result in a large percent er- 
ror. It is also apparent that some of the 
observed error is due to the redesign of 
the Current Population Survey (cps) in 
1994, which resulted in a greater pro- 
portion of older persons being enumer- 
ated as labor force participants. Based 
on trends at the time the projections were 
developed, participation rates for all age 
groups over 60 years were projected to 
decline. In general, the direction of 
change for those 60 to 64 years of age 
was correctly projected in all sex and 
racial groups, except white women. 
Most of the other age, sex, and racial 
groups, however, showed increasing 
participation (see table 2), but some 
groups may have shown an increase 
only because of the cps redesign. 


Population 


The Bureau of the Census underprojected 
the civilian noninstitutional population 
by 4.8 million. (See table 3.) The percent 
error was large for both black and other 
men and black and other women. These 
two groups represented only 7.3 percent 
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1995 BLS Projections 


Table 3. 


Numbers in thousands! 


Labor force group 


Men, 16 and older ...............cseceeeeeee 
Women, 16 and older...............:00 


16 and 17 years .... 
18 and 19 years .... 
20 to 24 years .... 
25 to 29 years 
30 to 34 years 
35 to 39 years .... 
40 to 44 years .... 
45 to 49 years 
50 to 54 years 
55 to 59 years .... 
60 to 64 years .... 
65 to 69 years 
70 years and Older .............006 


16 and 17 years.... 
18 and 19 years .... sa 
ZOO 2A OAS ctceraniecccecouenecteare 
25 {0129 years Tan. caln stesso 
30 to 34 years ... 
35 to 39 years ... 
40 to 44 years ... 
45 to 49 years ... 
50 to 54 years ... 
55 to 59 years ... 
60 to 64 years ... 
65 to 69 years ....... = 
70 years and Older ...........sce0 


Blackand’0tner -..;.......:-.:cccocsccecacaves 


16 and 17 years... 
18 and 19 years .... 
20 to 24 years ....... 
25 to 29 years ... 
30 to 34 years ... 
35 to 39 years ... 
40 to 44 years ... 
45 to 49 years 
50 to 54 years 
55 to 59 years ... 
60 to 64 years ... 
65 to 69 years 
70 years and older... 


16 and 17 years ... 
18 and 19 years ... 
20 to 24 years 
25 to 29 years 
30 to 34 years ... 
35 to 39 years ... 
40 to 44 years 
45 to 49 years 
50 to 54 years ... 
55 to 59 years ... 
60 to 64 years 
65 to 69 years 
70 years and older ..............000 
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1984 


176,383 


83,605 
92,778 


152,347 
72,723 
3,019 
3,094 
8,522 
8,775 
8,041 
7,103 
5,751 
4,800 
4,635 
4,756 
4,461 
3,635 
6,133 


79,624 
2,899 
3,135 
8,782 


Civilian noninstitutional population, 1984 actual and 1995 projected and actual 


Percent change, Numerical Share of labor force, 
1995 


1984-95 


- @emor 


(projected 

Projected| Actual Projected | Actual minus 

actual) 

193,817 198,584 9.9 12.6 —4,767 
92,065 95,178 10.1 13.8 -3,113 
101,752 103,406 9.7 11.5 —-1,654 
164,860 166,914 8.2 9.6 —2,054 
78,975 80,733 8.6 11.0 —1,758 
2,787 2,995 -7.7 -.8 —208 
2,519 2,859 -18.6 -7.6 -340 
6,450 7,163 -24.3 -15.9 -713 
7,454 7,721 -15.1 -12.0 -267 
8,776 8,932 9.1 11.1 -156 
9,061 9,167 27.6 29.1 -106 
8,321 8,400 44.7 46.1 -79 
7,465 7,345 55.5 53.0 120 
5,782 5,683 24.7 22.6 99 
4,581 4,565 -3.7 -4.0 16 
4,042 4,087 -9.4 -8.4 —45 
3,853 3,919 6.0 7.8 -66 
7,884 7,896 28.6 28.7 -12 
85,885 86,181 7.9 8.2 -296 
2,675 2,827 7.7 -2.5 -152 
2,574 2,787 -17.9 -11.1 -213 
6,717 7,150 -23.5 -18.6 —433 
7,511 7,761 -15.6 -12.8 -250 
8,804 8,941 Ther 9.4 -137 
9,161 9,186 24.9 25.2 —25 
8,422 8,468 41.9 42.7 —46 
7,630 7,489 S207, 49.8 141 
6,033 5,901 22.7 20.0 132 
4,923 4,845 -6.2 -7.7 78 
4,533 4,488 -12.2 -13.1 45 
4,653 4,631 4.0 3.5 22 
12,249 11,707 26.8 21.2 542 
28,957 31,670 20.5 31.8 -2,713 
13,090 14,445 20.3 32.7 1,355 
618 799 -2.8 PASTE -181 
552 714 -13.5 11.9 -162 
1,328 1,672 -16.3 5.4 -344 
1,502 1,643 1.8 11.3 -141 
1,741 1,783 33.5 36.7 —42 
1,640 1,761 55.9 67.4 -121 
1,383 1,472 70.1 81.0 -89 
1,117 1,130 63.5 65.5 -13 
812 953 34.0 57.2 -141 
640 643 13.9 14.4 -3 
511 560 1.0 10.7 49 
431 476 18.1 30.5 —45 
815 839 24.4 28.1 -24 
15,867 17,225 20.6 31.0 —-1,358 
618 786 3.7 22.4 -168 
596 744 -11.3 10.7 -148 
1,566 1,880 -12.9 4.6 -314 
1,704 1,937 -2.7 10.6 —233 
1,916 2,080 21.3 31.8 -164 
1,847 2,069 46.7 64.3 —222 
1,622 1,731 61.7 72.6 -109 
1,339 1,356 61.5 63.6 -17 
1,005 1,116 32.6 47.2 -111 
821 820 13.9 13.8 1 
709 725 11.8 14.4 -16 
646 667 28.9 33.2 —21 
1,478 1,313 46.9 30.5 165 
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and 8.7 percent, respectively, of the popu- 
lation in 1995, but each accounted for 
more than 28 percent of the projection 
error. Their population was underpro- 
jected largely because of assumptions 
about undocumented immigrants. The 
Bureau of the Census has revised its 
methodology for projecting the popula- 
tion of undocumented immigrants since 
it issued projections for the 1984-95 la- 
bor force, and, as a result, the magnitude 
of the error for this difficult-to-project 
group has been significantly reduced. 
The population projection error actu- 


ally offset errors in labor force partici- 
pation projections. If the projected 1995 
labor force participation rates for each 
age, sex, and racial group were applied 
to the actual 1995 population, the result 
would have increased the labor force by 
6.9 million, and the projection would 
have been 3.8 million too high. Al- 
though some of the age, sex, and racial 
group labor force participation rates 
were projected too low, and some of the 
population groups too high, the net ef- 
fect was that labor force participation 
rate projections were too high and popu- 


Evaluating the 1995 
industry employment 


projections 


The 1995 BLS projections of industry employment foretold 
the trend of almost all major industry groupings, as the 
economy hewed closely to the path projected for it 


Arthur Andreassen 


LS industry employment projec- 
Be correctly described most 

broad industry trends over the 
1984-95 period. Most of the major in- 
dustry sectors projected to have faster- 
than-average growth did so, and 2 of the 
3 major sectors projected to decline did 
lose employment from 1984 to 1995. 
Services and retail trade were projected 
to account for 65 percent of the net 
change in employment, which was very 
close to the actual 72 percent they at- 
tained. Downsizing, which has resulted 
in the contracting out of many opera- 
tions, especially in manufacturing in- 
dustries, is one of many factors that have 
led to a growth in services faster than 
that projected. 


Major industry sectors 


Total wage and salary employment was 
underprojected by 6.6 million, reflect- 
ing chiefly the 3.1 million underprojec- 
tion of the labor force, but also the un- 
foreseen faster growth of wage and 
salary employment, compared with that 
of the labor force. The faster growth 
stemmed from an unexpected increase 
in dual jobholders over the projection 
period. Despite the large numerical 
underprojection of total employment, 
the projected 1995 distribution of em- 
ployment by major industrial sector 
closely matched the actual distribution. 
Indeed, the shares of total employment 
for all but two sectors, agriculture and 
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lation projections too low, just about off- 
setting each other. O 


Footnote 


' This section focuses on the 1995 projections 
as part of the Bureau’s series of 1984-95 projec- 
tions. In the previous series of projections, cover- 
ing the 1982-95 period, the projected labor force 
of 131.4 million was more accurate, with the error 
being 900,000, or 0.7 percent. For a review of all 
six BLS labor force projections to 1995, see Howard 
N Fullerton, “Evaluating the 1995 sis Labor Force 
Projections,” 1997 Proceedings of the Section on 
Government Statistics ((Alexandria, va, American 
Statistical Association, forthcoming). 


wholesale trade, were projected to 
change in the correct direction. Agri- 
culture’s share was projected to decline, 
but it maintained its small 1.7 percent 
of employment. This was because, al- 
though agricultural production declined 
as projected, a rapid growth in agricul- 
tural services, stemming largely from 
lawn care services, offset that decline. 
Wholesale trade’s share was projected 
to increase from 5.7 percent to 5.9 per- 
cent, but it actually dropped to 5.3 per- 
cent. Wholesale trade was the only sec- 
tor whose employment growth rate was 
incorrectly projected to be faster than 
total employment. The industry grew 
more slowly than projected because 
manufacturing, an intensive user of 
wholesale trade distribution services, 
grew more slowly than projected. (See 
table 1.) 

Manufacturing’s share of employ- 
ment was correctly projected to decline; 
however, instead of dropping from 20 
percent to 18.4 percent, it fell even 
lower, to 15.5 percent. These projections 
were prepared in 1984, just as the 
economy was emerging from the deeper 
of two recessions in the 1980s, and it 
was assumed that manufacturing would 
recover from its losses, as in the past, 
but not reach its 1979 peak. But this did 
not occur. The overprojection was con- 
centrated in defense-related industries in 
durable goods manufacturing. Nondu- 
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1995 BLS Projections 


Table 1. 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Total, all industries' 


Agriculture, forestry, 


Mining 


Construction oF i 5,225 ; 10.6 


Manufacturing .. 


Transportation, communications, 


and utilities i 6,031 B F ; 15.3 


112,267 


20,683 ; 6.8 
a 12,986 : ‘ 13.2 
Nondurables i 7,697 é ; : -2:5 


Wage and salary employment, by major industry group, 1984 actual and 1995 projected and actual 


Percent change 


1984-95 * |Numerical]| Percent ; 
error, error, 
1995 1995 
2 na) | a 
5.9 H kl 


and fisheries A 1,401 ¥ ; § -16.0 
601 i 8 -3.1 


Wholesale trade ; 6,578 Hl ; : 18.1 


Retail trade, including eating 
and drinking places ............... 
Finance, insurance, 


19,549 : ; 3 18.4 


and real estate A 6,740 P R 18.6 


Services 
Business and professional 
services, except medical 
Other services 
Government 


' Employment data for wage and salary employment are from the Bis 
Current Employment Statistics (payroll) survey, which counts jobs. Agricul- 


rable-goods-manufacturing industries 
were correctly projected to decline, not 
only as a share of total employment, but 
also in absolute levels. Employment in 
mining was correctly projected to de- 
cline as well, but the actual decline was 
much steeper than the projection. Em- 
ployment in construction in 1995 was 
very close to the projected level, but 
construction’s share of employment was 
overprojected. 

Employment in services was cor- 
rectly projected to increase faster than 
employment in all other sectors, al- 
though the actual rate was underpro- 
jected. Services accounted for 70 per- 
cent of the underprojection in total 
employment. Government employment 
was correctly projected to decline as a 
share of total employment, but the de- 
cline was much less than projected. The 
finance, insurance, and real estate sec- 
tor and the transportation, communica- 
tions, and utilities sector had relatively 
small projection errors. 


28,468 : : 32.3 


11,728 F : 46.4 
16,740 ; : 23.9 
16,991 ! 4 6.5 


Gross domestic product 


Changes made since 1984 to the defini- 
tion of real demand and to how it is cal- 
culated make it difficult to compare the 
dollar values of actual and projected 
gross-domestic product (Gpp). The 
evaluation that follows, therefore, is 
largely based on relative values and ac- 
tual and projected annual average per- 
cent change. Total Gpp was projected to 
grow at an annual average of 2.8 per- 
cent, but actual growth was much 
slower, 2.5 percent. Higher-than-pro- 
jected employment levels were offset by 
a slower-than-projected growth in out- 
put per worker hour. (See table 2.) 
Personal consumption expenditure is 
the largest and most stable of the major 
demand components of cpp. The pro- 
jected annual growth rate of 2.9 percent 
for total personal consumption expend- 
iture was very close to the actual rate, 
2.7 percent. Here, an underprojection 
for durable goods consumption was off- 
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ture and private household data are from the Current Population Survey (house- 
hold survey), which counts workers. 


set by an overprojection for services con- 
sumption. The growth rate of gross do- 
mestic investment, the most variable of 
the major demand components of Gop, 
was overprojected. By contrast, the pro- 
jection of producer’s durable equipment 
was too low, as purchases of computer 
and communications equipment by busi- 
nesses were much greater than projected. 
However, this was offset by the projec- 
tion of nonresidential structures and resi- 
dential structures, which was much too 
high. The growth of construction was 
spurred by the tax-encouraged building 
in the middle 1980s, but slowed signifi- 
cantly in later years because of legisla- 
tion that affected the tax benefits of this 
investment. 

Foreign trade, in both its import and 
export components, was projected to 
grow faster than the other major com- 
ponents of Gpp, but it grew even faster 
than projected. The trade-weighted 
value of the dollar reached a post-World 
War II low in 1995, which helped ex- 


port growth. Import growth from 1984 
to 1995 reflected the generally healthy 
domestic economy during most of the 
period, as well as the unexpected low 
price of oil. Some of the components of 
government demand were significantly 
overprojected and others significantly 
underprojected. Changes in the interna- 
tional political situation resulted in a 
reversal of the defense buildup that 
started in the late 1970s. Consequently, 
national defense expenditures, which 
were projected to increase significantly, 
actually declined. In contrast, Federal 
nondefense expenditures rose faster 
than projected, as projected cutbacks 
did not occur. State and local govern- 
ment purchases were higher than pro- 
jected, spurred by increases in spend- 
ing for health and education. 


Detailed industries 
The BLs evaluation covers wage and sal- 


ary workers in 117 industries or industry 


projected 


[Annual percent change] 


Growth in demand components between 1984 and 1995, actual and 


groups that sum to total employment.! 
Average errors have little analytical value, 
because some industry sectors, such as 
manufacturing, have large numbers of 
detailed industries, while other sectors, 
such as construction and wholesale trade, 
have no industry detail, and retail trade is 
divided into only two detailed industries. 
The projected direction of change was 


‘correct for 72 (62 percent) of the indus- 


tries; 28 that were projected to increase 
and 44 to decline did so. Projected de- 
clines in 12 industries and increases in 
33 were in the wrong direction. 
Manufacturing industries are overrep- 
resented in the evaluation, accounting for 
75 industries, 64 percent of the total num- 
ber evaluated, although they made up 
only 15 percent of employment in 1995. 
Durable goods account for 44 manufac- 
turing industries, of which 30 declined 
over the 1994-95 period, only 10 of 
which were projected to do so. Among 
the most significant errors in the projec- 
tions for manufacturing industries were 


Gross domestic Gross national 
gd acdene ve product,1984 to actual | product,'1984 to projected 
1995 1995 
( 1992 dollars) ( 1992 dollars)? 
elt Sreeees seaeenetvsvocsteress <uassucnaneateuses 2.5 2.9 
Personal consumption expenditures .... 2.7 2.8 
DUFADIO'QOOdS 2... ccc0tecrescecerseeesestsene 3.7 2.8 
Nondurable goods 1.9 1.9 
SOrvicCe ..........0ee0e8 baatcunexadtnohantscceices 2.9 3.4 
Gross private domestic investment...... 1.8 2.8 
Producers’ durable equipment ........... 4.7 3.8 
Nonresidential structures .................. -1.2 2.0 
Residential structures .............:.:.c00 1.4 2.1 
Change in business inventories ......... -4.0 3 
Net exports 
Exports 8.1 5.6 
Imports -6.3 —4.0 
IGQVONEITNIOND ee ieee sehen csoncecbcbceasseases 2.0 2.5 
Federal Government ...............- ~ 2.8 
National defense .................... -7 3.4 
Nondefense ............2:csescecrese 2.5 11 
State and local government 3.3 2.3 
' Actual 1995 demand data are available on a gross domestic product basis, rather than the pro- 
jected gross national product basis. 
?Actual 1995 demand data are available in 1992 chain-weighted dollars, rather than the projected 
1972 fixed-weight dollars. 


those related to the overprojection of de- 
fense expenditures, including ordnance 
(119 percent), aerospace (60 percent), 
shipbuilding (35 percent), and commu- 
nications and scientific equipment (58 
percent). An unforeseen surge in imports 
of computers resulted in an overpro- 
jection of 123 percent in the computer and 
office equipment industry. In contrast, 
nine durable-goods-manufacturing in- 
dustries were underprojected. Of these, 
the largest projection error was for motor 
vehicles and equipment. An increase in 
U.S. operations and a rise in production 
by foreign motor vehicle manufacturers 
resulted in U.S. jobs gains, rather than 
losses due to production in foreign coun- 
tries. (See table 3.) 

In the 31 nondurable goods indus- 
tries, the projection errors were gener- 
ally smaller than in durable goods indus- 
tries. The food-manufacturing industries 
were all projected to decline, except for 
the miscellaneous group, and all did, 
save the miscellaneous group and meat 
products. However, the declines were 
generally less than projected. Drug 
manufacturing grew a little faster than 
projected, spurred by purchases from 
health service and government health 
industries. 

Employment in 9 of the 12 detailed 
service industries that were evaluated 
increased faster than projected. One of 
the three that increased less than pro- 
jected, private households, was pro- 
jected to decline and did so, but the de- 
cline was even greater than projected. 
Beauty and barber shops and personal 
and repair services registered an increase 
in employment, but not as fast as was 
projected. Two of the service industries 
with the largest numerical projection 
errors—miscellaneous business, profes- 
sional, and social services and doctors’ 
offices, nursing homes, and miscella- 
neous health services—were projected 
to grow much faster than average, but 
they grew even faster than projected. 
The former industry was driven in part 
by very rapid, unprecedented growth in 
the early 1980s, when projections were 
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Wage and salary employment, by industry, 1984 actual and 1995 projected and actual 


[Numbers in thousands] 
Share of 
apis Peeps o |Numericat|Percent| total growth, 
Industry 1984 rojecte 1984-95 
Share Share 
TOUAD ait -cescssstosoceoteeseescvecezence 112,267 15.9 22.7 

Agricultural production ..............-. 1,021 9 9 i i E -.3 
Agricultural Services .........-.-.+.0+0++ 501 330 3 872 7 -34.2 73.9 —542 62.2 —1.1 V7 
Forestry, fishing, hunting, 

and trapping 41 50 .0 40 .0 22.0 -2.4 10 25.0 Ai 0 
Metal mining... MP 55 44 0 51 0 —20.3 -7.2 —7 -14.1 -1 .0 
Coal mining yas caecesznes 196 185 2 107 1 -5.4 —45.4 78 73.2 -j -.4 
Crude petroleum, natural gas, 

and gas liquid ...........:.esee 261 263 2 155 fl 8 —40.5 108 69.5 0 -.5 
Nonmetallic minerals, 

OXCEDENUGIStt caer. rcresevesssestseccsnas 109 109 | 105 il 5 -3.5 4 | 4A 0 .0 
Construction, including oil 

ANd GaS SEFVICES ...........eeeceee 4,726 5,225 47 5,407 4.5 10.6 14.4 —182 -3.4 3.2 3.1 
WSOC ereccreescrccr concn snceascnneneessceres 88 78 Aa 82 A -10.9 -6.7 4 —4.4 -1 0 
Sawmills and planing mills .......... 202 190 <2 186 2 -6.1 -8.2 4 2.3 -.1 -1 
Wood products and 

MObIle NOMES ..........eeseeeeereeeeee 428 435 4 490 4 Ate 14.5 -55 11.2 0 3 
Household furniture ................... 296 321 3 279 2 8.6 -5.6 42 15.1 2 -.1 
Miscellaneous furniture 

and fixtures ............:000 191 242 2 221 2 27.0 15.8 21 9.6 3 ms! 
Glass and glass products 163 167 “i 152 afl 2.5 -6.7 15 9.8 0 0 
Cement and concrete .............0+ 223 242 2 222 2 8.7 —4 20 9.1 1 0 
Stone, clay, and miscellaneous 

Mineral products ..........:eceeee 176 212 2 167 1 20.5 4.8 45 26.6 2 .0 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 

PFOCUGES 2 a lictes once stil wecescretnencree 334 261 te 239 2 -21.9 —-28.4 ee 9.1 -5 -.4 
Foundries, forging, and refining .. 770 785 of 721 6 1.9 -6.4 64 8.9 1 -.2 
Metal cans and shipping 

COMAINONS Hatea.scactecetensrccucscedeer 59 52 .0 4 .0 -11.3 -29.7 11 26.2 .0 -1 
Cutlery, handtools, 

ANd Nardware ........ssseeeeeeeeees 148 162 Al 131 Jl 9.7 -11.0 31 23.3 ei -1 
Plumbing and nonelectric 

heating equipment .................+. 65 60 al 60 zs -8.0 -7.7 0 -.3 0 0 
Fabricated structural metal 

PNOGUCES c aiccers. cctsccvestcoueaesvetsees 430 514 io 428 4 19.6 -.4 86 20.1 5 0 
Screw machine products, 

bolts, rivets, CtC. ..........seccceees 96 108 iat 99 1 12.1 2.6 9 9.3 1 0 
Ordnance and ammunition......... 76 111 53] 51 0 46.8 -32.8 60 118.5 2 -.1 
Miscellaneous fabricated 

Metal Products ............sesssereee 342 394 4 379 3 15.4 10.8 16 41 3 2 
Engines and turbines 113 124 Al 87 1 9.7 22.8 37 42.2 1 -1 
Farm and garden machinery ....... 108 136 i 104 1 26.4 -3.4 32 30.9 2 0 
Construction and related 

MECHINGLY t5i.c.2..ccccceccteacsa.tsasene 257 334 3 217 2 29.8 -15.8 117 54.1 5 -.2 
Metalworking machinery 

ANd EQUIPMENK ..........eeeeeeeeeee 327 367 3 340 3 12.3 3.9 27 8.0 
Special industry machinery ......... 158 197 2 167 af 24.6 5.6 30 18.0 
General industrial machinery 

And equipMent...........eeeeeeees 252 325 3 253 2 29.0 
Computer and office equipment .. 515 756 / 340 3 46.9 
Refrigeration and service 

industry machinery .............++. 171 194 2 200 2 13.3 
Industrial machinery, n.e.c.' ........ 317 322 3 336 3 1.6 
Electric distribution equipment .... 111 231 2 81 1 108.3 
Electrical industrial apparatus ..... 201 241 2 160 1 19.7 
Household appliances.................. 146 |. 150 1 123 1 2.6 
Electric lighting and wiring 

OQUIOMONE asics castes anetdesdave accuse 202 223 2 182 2 10.5 
Household audio and 

Video EquipMenNt ..............eee 90 85 1 93 1 5.6 
Communication and scientific 

OQUIDMONG a ccacdecisk.aaatraseoneancecuss 986 
Electronic components 


€@Nd ACCESSOTIES .........:..eeeeeeeee 
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Continued—Wage and salary employment, by industry, 1984 actual and 1995 projected and actual 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Industry 


Motor vehicles and equipment .... 
ACKOSDAGCE cto occceectencrescaccetsesases 
Ship and boat building 

ANA FEPAITING ...........eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Railroad equipment ...............0 
Miscellaneous transportation 

OORIDITIONE crecos-ecsescsvercanraseeceonce 
Medical equipment, instruments, 

ANG 'SUPPNCS ooo c ens cecetasesecnancces 
Photographic equipment 

NG SUPPHIOS 2... .-cccecsssncesascatane 
Watches, clocks, and parts......... 
Jewelry, silverware, 

and plated ware ..........::ssesee 


Manufactured products, n.e.c.' ... 
Meat Products ..........sesessececeeeeee 
Dairy PrOGUCTS ......00--sesencesedenseeres 
Grain mill products, fats, and 

US eerarctesesseteikssceosevesentstieesessaves 
Bakery Product ............ssececeeeees 
Sugar and confectionery 

POROGUIGIS ieee moan cvekwsevedenporeseshesae 
BOVGIAGOS rene cnc: sevecretoucserssesceocence 
Miscellaneous foods 

and kindred products............... 
Tobacco products ..........ce sees 
Weaving, finishing, yarn, 

and thread mills .............:1c00 


Knitting mills .......... 
Carpets and rug$ ............+ 
Miscellaneous textile goods ‘ 
PADPEUG ies ottsireteeanseckt dnecasnerovese 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile 

POU rcs icencnactucasvercosseseis 
Paperboard containers 

ANG DOXOS seers wisi .ccnaetfecvs-eoseoneey 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard ...... 
ING@WSDADEMS <i5..000-0.-sccenctcenccensenee 
Periodicals, except 

NEWSPADEYS......--....ssd--crecscsaneoere 
IPEIIMMIDED treteee seco ete cccrssboccacssluepe aces 


Industrial chemicals ................0+ 
Plastics materials 

and synthetics .. 
BUGS) cexecaccsesttviecpnavencstcancrersecsdeoss 
Soap, cleaners, and 


HONE GOODS oes tecssrsssstee.ciecse 


Paints and allied products .. 
Agricultural chemicals ...............+ 
Miscellaneous chemical 

PYOGUGCISD Fico cstieracvlessteeossccstetes 
Petroleum and coal product 

MANUFACTUTING..........eeecereeeeene 
Tires and inner tubes .................. 
Rubber products, plastic hose, 

Eile (ole) \\\(-\- | re 
Miscellaneous plastics products, 


1984 


862 
729 


192 
35 


65 
208 


124 
14 


55 


327 
355 
163 


166 
218 


102 
214 


390 
64 


432 


208 _ 


53 
53 
1,000 


185 
197 
477 
440 


277 
659 


305 


178 
206 


145 


1995 


Share of 
Percent change, 
Numerical | Percent total growth, 
Projected Actual 1964-95 peal ag | a 1984-95 
a all ors oat —1 1995 MOGs ace TRS ee 
Share Share 
Level ( oil Level (percent) Projected| Actual Projected| Actual 
Miscellaneous electrical 

186 7) 154 al 9.7 -9.1 32 20.7 | | 
826 At 933 8 4.1 8.3 -107 -11.5 -.2 3 
866 8 541 dei 18.8 -25.8 325 60.0 9 -.9 
220 #) 163 J 14.7 -15.3 58 35.4 2 -.1 
36 0 38 .0 2.9 8.6 -2 -5.3 0 0 
59 3 70 | -9.8 6.7 -11 -15.5 0 0 
234 :2 262 2 12.4 25.7 -28 -10.6 #2 2 
135 A 87 at 9.0 -30.1 49 56.1 A -.2 
14 .0 8 .0 -7 43.3 6 75.0 0 .0 
78 A 51 0 42.6 -7.3 27 53.8 2 0 
303 3 343 3 -7.3 4.9 —40 -11.6 -.2 | 
328 3 465 4 -7.7 30.8 -137 29.4 -.2 iS 
126 a 150 aA -22.8 -8.2 -24 -15.9 -.2 -1 
124 aq 159 a -25.2 -3.9 -35 -22.2 -.3 0 
181 2 212 ned -16.9 —2.8 -31 -14.6 -.2 0 
85 oA 99 oT -16.5 —2.5 -14 -14.4 -.1 0 
191 2 179 2 -10.9 -16.6 12 6.8 -.2 -.2 
415 4 421 4 6.3 7.9 -6 -1.5 a du) 
56 .0 39 0 -12.8 -38.6 17 42.1 -.1 -1 
354 3 350 3 -18.1 -19.0 4 1.2 -5 -.4 
168 at 191 2 -19.0 -7.8 -23 -12.2 -.3 -.1 
43 .0 65 zt -19.5 20.8 -22 -33.3 -1 il 
46 0 51 0 -13.9 -5.2 -5 -9.1 0 .0 
808 be 705 6 -19.2 -29.5 103 14.6 -1.2 -1.3 
174 2 211 ne -5.9 14.3 -37 -17.7 -.1 sil 
183 2 215 2. -7.2 9.0 -32 -14.8 -.1 Bil 
480 4 473 4 aif -.8 7 UES 0 0 
508 6 453 4 15:5 3.0 55 exe 4 J 
313 3 341 3 13.2 23.5 —28 -8.3 2 3 
785 ott 762 6 19.1 15.6 23 3.1 8 Ho) 

305 Ae} 272 #2 -.1 -11.0 33 12.3 .0 - 
162 4 158 all -8.9 -11.3 4 OMT -.1 -.1 
243 2 260 2 18.1 26.1 -17 -6.4 Hes 2 
160 al 152 A 10.0 45 8 5:3 A 0 
57: “i 58 .0 -8.1 -6.3 -1 -1.9 0 .0 
61 “ 53 0 Alf -12.2 8 14.7 0) 0 
101 Fl 93 | 9.4 9 8 8.5 A .0 
175 2. 144 Jj -7.4 -24.0 31 21.8 -.1 -.2 
86 Ail 83 | -9.7 -13.1 3 4.0 -.1 -.1 
132 | 184 2 -28.2 2 -52 -28.4 -.3 0 

6 


PVC i ok le Se ese Rn Se an8 
Footwear and other leather 


Railroad transportation ............... 


Local and interurban passenger 
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Continued—Wage and salary employment, by industry, 1984 actual and 1995 projected and actual 


[Numbers in thousands] 
1995 ' Share of 
je Percent change; a 
j Numerical} Percent total growth, 
este ed Projected Actual et igi, || bean, 1984-95 
Share Projected] Actual 
(percent) 
Trucking and warehousing .........- 1,317 | 1,571 1.4 1,879 6 2.6 
Water transportation ...............-+- 190 206 ‘2 160 Y ‘ at =A 
Air transportation ...........:cecccesseee 488 574 HS) 766 6 17.6 56.8 -192 —25.0 6 1.3 
Pipelines, except natural gas ...... 19 20 .0 aA 0 4.7 -13.6 4 21.2 .0 .0 
Miscellaneous transportation 

SOMVICES psteseststatssntcceocvaxcenee-vaces 253 362 3 424 4 43.1 67.4 -62 -14.5 7 8 
Communications .. 1,340 veyds) 1.4 1,358 qn N65 1.3 217 16.0 1.5 ol 
Electric utilities. ....-.c.ac:-csecctucnecees 645 827 f 585 5 28.3 9.3 242 41.5 ie -.3 
GAS UIs | oer cais as sccecccessyenenczeore 223 225 2 189 2 8 —15.4 36 19.0 0 -.2 
Water and sanitation ...........e 110 121 A 218 ‘2 10.0 98.5 -97 —44.6 A 5 
Wholesale trade ...........seeeeee 5,568 6,578 5.9 6,324 5.3 18.1 13.6 254 4.0 6.5 3.4 
Retail trade, except eating 

and drinking places ................. 11,131 | 12,890 11.5 13,617 11.5 15.8 22.3 -727 -5.3 11.4 11.3 
Eating and drinking places. 5,381 6,659 5.9 7,223 6.1 23.8 34.2 —564 -7.8 8.3 8.4 
Banking and brokerages ............. 2,852 3,396 3.0 3,316 2.8 19.1 16.3 80 2.4 3.5 21 
INSUPANCO sei ccectic sce cncasdernedezssscrsvve 1,765 2,056 1.8 2,243 1.9 16.5 27.1 -187 -8.3 1.9 2.2 
Real estate and royalties ............ 1,067 1,288 1.1 1,390 1.2 20.7 30.3 -102 -7.3 1.4 1.5 
Lodging places and residential 

CONG daassect Ab iihactcedactiscoecstsess anes 1,532 1,955 ere 2,259 1.9 27.6 47.5 —304 -13.5 nl 3.3 
Beauty and barber shops............. 341 430 4 395 3 26.3 16.0 35 8.8 6 2 
Personal and repair services, 

TNO.OL) eicansastevsratecetasvevsorce stucco 706 1,160 1.0 881 sit 64.4 24.8 280 31.7 2.9 8 
Advertising 183 227 241 ae 24.0 31.3 -14 -5.6 3 3 
Miscellaneous business, 

professional, and social 

SOMVICOS a. sat ssisy uaa clad 7,828 | 11,501 10.2 13,238 11.1 46.9 69.1 | -1,737 -13.1 23.8 24.6 
Automotive services .............--++++ 682 864 8 1,025 26.6 50.3 -161 -15.7 Aly 1.6 
Motion pictures and videotape 

FeeMmtedl acid ee tacks ster te ocreens coceeen 276 243 2 586 5 -11.9 112.6 -343 -58.5 -.2 1.4 
Amusement and recreation 

S@IVICES, 1.0.0.) oo... eeeeeeeeeeees 859 1,056 Re) 1,474 1.2 23.0 71.7 —418 —-28.4 1.3 2.8 
Doctors, nursing homes, 

and miscellaneous health 

SEIVICOS tat isks staat secteot ie coane 3,115 4,796 4.3 5,454 6 54.0 75.1 -658 -12.1 10.9 10.6 
Hospitals cya trees 3,004 3,253 2.9 3,816 3.2 8.3 27.0 -563 -14.7 1.6 3.7 
Educational, job training, 

Child Cate NCIC: -<-2.-kenreassccscrsccoel 1,755 1,964 ey, 2,712 2.3 11.9 54.5 -748 -27.6 1.4 4.3 
Private households .... eos 1,019 fe) 963 8 -17.7 22.2 56 5.8 -1.4 -1.3 
U.S. Postal Service ...........:. 703 677 6 843 na, 3.7 20.0 -166 -19.7 -.2 6 
Federal Government enterprises, 

MOIS Sere ee ee 197 140 oa 194 2 -29.0 +1.8 -54 -27.6 -.4 .0 
General government ..........--.--+++ 14,325 | 15,429 13.7 17,389 14.6 Chih 21.4 | -1,960 -11.3 7.2 13.9 
Local government passenger 

RPANSIE sectietiisciatictee arated 186 209 2 212 He) 12.4 14.2 -3 -1.6 1 
State and local government 

enterprises, .€.C.! .........-.. 536 536 5 554 5 0 3.3 -18 3.2 

miveve!| 
' n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 


developed for the temporary help serv- 
ices supply industry. Growth in that in- 
dustry reflects much of the cost cutting 
that employers have been implement- 
ing over the past several years, as firms 
replace permanent employees with tem- 
porary ones to save on the cost of ben- 
efits, yet maintain flexibility in their pro- 
duction operations. 

Employment in railroads, air trans- 


portation, trucking and warehousing, 
and local and interurban transit grew 
faster than projected. The most signifi- 
cant underprojection was for the last of 
these, as the growth of subway systems 
took hold during the projection period. 
Employment in the transportation indus- 
tries grew faster than projected, as com- 
panies converted to just in time” inven- 
tory management more rapidly than was 
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expected. Electric and gas utilities were 
both projected to increase, but they de- 
creased, as deregulation apparently had 
a significant impact on employment.) 


Fooinotes 


‘ Originally, projections were made for 156 in- 
dustries. Because of changes in the Standard In- 
dustrial Classification (sic) system, however, com- 


parability with actual 1995 industries could be ac- 
complished only at a 117-industry level. Data were 
analyzed just for wage and salary workers, both be- 


cause of the change in the sic system and because it 
would be difficult to establish comparability be- 
tween the data for these workers, derived from the 


Evaluating the 1995 
occupational employment 


projections 


Although too conservative, the BLs employment 
projections to 1995 correctly foresaw 
most general occupational trends 


Carolyn M. Veneri 


he Bureau’s occupational em- 
ployment projections captured 
the majority of the general occu- 
pational trends over the 1984-95 period. 
Some of the most glaring inaccuracies 
in the projections for detailed occupa- 
tions reflect the conservative nature of 
projected growth rates that was identi- 
fied in previous evaluations. Although 
the impact of inaccurate industry em- 
ployment projections on the occupa- 
tional employment projections was sig- 
nificant, the projections of the changes 
in the utilization of occupations by in- 
dustry resulted in the biggest source of 
projection error, as in past evaluations. 


Major occupation groups 


The direction of employment change 
was projected correctly for all nine of 
the major occupation groups. The abso- 
lute projection error was less than 10 
percent for eight out of the nine groups 
and 11.3 percent for professional spe- 
cialty occupations, the major occupation 
group with the largest absolute error. 
(See table 1.) 

Projected employment was lower 
than actual in six major groups: execu- 


tive, administrative, and managerial 
occupations; professional specialty 
occupations; marketing and sales occu- 
pations; administrative support occupa- 
tions, including clerical; services occu- 
pations; and operators, fabricators, and 
laborers. Employment was overesti- 


. mated for precision production, craft, 


and repair occupations, and technicians 
and related support occupations. The lat- 
ter group’s employment was projected 
the most accurately, at less than 1 per- 
cent more than actual employment. The 
decline in employment was slightly 
overestimated for agriculture, forestry, 
fishing, and related occupations. 

Not only was the direction of employ- 
ment change anticipated correctly for all 
the major groups, but the projected dis- 
tribution of employment growth among 
the groups was reasonably accurate.! For 
example, the professional specialty oc- 
cupation group had the largest absolute 
numerical error, nearly 2 million, but its 
share of total employment growth was 
underprojected by only 3.4 percent. 
Thus, the projection for total employ- 
ment—low by about 7.3 million—had 
an impact on the overall accuracy of the 
projections. 


Current Employment Statistics program, and data 
on self-employed and unpaid family workers, de- 
rived from the Current Population Survey. 


The largest error in the projected share 
of employment growth was for precision 
production, craft, and repair occupa- 
tions. This group’s share of total employ- 
ment growth was overprojected by about 
7 percent, in line with its employment 
being overprojected by 886,000. For 
each major group, however, the same 
pattern of projection of employment 
growth and rprojection of the group’s 
share of employment growth does not 
necessarily apply. In the case of opera- 
tors, fabricators, and laborers, for ex- 
ample, employment was slightly 
underprojected, and the share of employ- 
ment growth was overprojected. For 
marketing and sales workers, the pro- 
jected share of totalemployment growth 
was almost identical to the actual share, 
although the level of employment was 
underprojected. (See table 1.) 

The fastest growing occupation 
groups had the largest absolute projec- 
tion errors. Technicians and related sup- 
port occupations was projected to be the 
fastest growing group, but was outpaced 
by four other groups.The two actual 
leaders, professional specialty occupa- 
tions and executive, administrative, and 
managerial occupations, which were 
both projected to grow faster than aver- 
age, but not as fast as they really did 
grow. 

Administrative support workers, in- 
cluding clerical workers, made up the 
largest group of workers in 1984 and 
also was projected to be, and was in ac- 
tuality, the largest in 1995, even though 
it did not grow more slowly than aver- 
age, as projected. The projection error 
for this group was 8.3 percent. The 
group’s projected slow growth was 
based on the anticipated effect of the 
rapid spread of computerized office 
equipment. As a result, many clerical 
occupations were correctly projected 
to grow slowly or decline. However, 
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employment increased more rapidly 
than projected in several large cleri- 
cal occupations, such as bill and ac- 
count collectors, adjustment clerks, 
and teachers’ aides and educational 
assistants. 

Projection errors were also relatively 
large for both service occupations and 
marketing and sales occupations. Each 
of these groups grew faster than pro- 
jected, and together they accounted for 
a combined employment growth of 
about 8.1 million jobs, rather than the 
expected 5.6 million. More than 60 
percent of the projection error of 1.1 
million for the marketing and sales oc- 
cupations can be attributed to an un- 
derprojection of two occupations: cash- 
iers and retail salespersons. These 
occupations accounted for an underesti- 
mate of almost 700,000 workers. 

Projection errors for agriculture, for- 
estry, fishing, and related occupations, 
and for operators, fabricators, and labor- 
ers, were relatively small. Part of this 
accuracy can be attributed to growth 
among occupations less affected by 
technological change, such as transpor- 
tation and material-moving occupa- 
tions; nursery workers; and animal care- 
takers, except farmworkers. Conversely, 


Table 1. 


{Numbers in thousands] 


precision production, craft, and repair 
occupations were overprojected by al- 
most a million workers. Because these 
workers are concentrated in the con-. 
struction and manufacturing industries, 
the projected increase in their employ- 
ment was tied primarily to the projec- 
tions for those industries. 

Professional specialty occupations 
grew by about 4.7 million over the 
1984-95 period, almost 2 million more 
than projected. Significant errors in the 
projections for detailed occupations 
with sizable employment had a substan- 
tial impact on the overall projection er- 
ror for this group. For example, un- 
derprojections for five professional 
specialty occupations—computer sys- 
tems analysts, engineers, and scientists; 
college and university faculty; adult and 
vocational education teachers; regis- 
tered nurses; and social workers—con- 
tributed significantly to the under- 
projection of professional workers. 
Underprojection of the five occupations 
accounted for about 38 percent of un- 
derestimated employment for this ma- 
jor group. That the projection error for 
professional specialty occupations was 
only 11.3 percent can be attributed to 
some offsetting of this underprojection 


caused by an overprojection of other 
types of engineers.” 


Detailed occupations 


The evaluation of the 1995 projections 
covered 348 detailed occupations. Table 
2 presents data on the 207 occupations 
for which 1984 employment was greater 
than 50,000, ranked by absolute percent 
error.’ The absolute percent errors for all 
348 averaged about 24 percent. More 
than three-fifths of the occupations, how- 
ever, had below-average errors. — 

The Bureau can evaluate only the 
projections for occupations that had 
comparable definitions in surveys used 
to compile employment data in the base 
year and the target year of the projec- 
tions. Consequently, in past evaluations, 
relatively few occupations could be 
evaluated, because the classification 
system changed rather frequently. How- 
ever, many more occupations main- 
tained comparability between 1984 and 
1995 than in past evaluation periods, 
because the OES survey occupational 
classification remained very stable over 
that period. As a result, the number of 
occupations included in this evaluation 
is much larger than in past evaluations.* 


Employment, by major occupation group, 1984 actual and 1995 projected and actual 


Employment Numerical 
any Percent change, error, totel Job open 
OGcéination Projected 1995 Actual 1995 1984-95 1995 —_| Percent 84-95 
ah OF (projected | error, 19 5 
Share Share ; minus 1995 
Level | (percent) Level (percent) Projected | Actual dchial Projected | Actual 
Total, all occupations ........... 106,729 | 122,758 130,009 


Executive, administrative, 
and managerial occupations ..... 
Professional specialty 


9,951 


OCTUPALIONS ies .s sc. ae asecks 13,020 
Technicians and related support 

OCCUPGUONS | 2-.ccncsscsssqnnacosccencnes 3,535 
Marketing and sales workers ...... 10,978 
Administrative support 

occupations, including clerical ..| 19,670 
Service occupations ...............+++ 16,244 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing, 

and related occupations ............ 3,798 
Precision production, craft, 

and repair occupations.............. 13,469 
Operators, fabricators, 

ANG IADOLELS ..c.hsenteni lee eitnw-deastes 16,064 


11,933 
15,701 


4,564 
13,322 


21,731 


19,510 
3,641 
15,110 


17,246 


13,244 
17,696 


4,541 
14,389 


23,710 
20,889 


3,779 


14,224 


17,536 
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Projection error is inversely related 
to employment size, as past projection 
evaluations have indicated. In 1984, 
fewer than 100,000 workers were em- 
ployed in each of 211 of the 348 occu- 

-pations included in the evaluation. 
These 211 occupations had an average 
projection error of about 29 percent, 
whereas 32 occupations with more than 
500,000 workers in 1984 had an aver- 
age error of about 12.2 percent. 

The direction of employment change 
was projected correctly for more than 
70 percent of the occupations included 
in the evaluation. Employment growth 
was projected for the majority of all the 
occupations. Of the 231 occupations for 
which employment actually grew from 
1984 to 1995, an increase was projected 
for all but 16. However, of the 117 oc- 
cupations for which employment de- 
clined, only 37 were projected to decline 
over the period. 

The errors among the occupations 
included in the evaluation ranged 
widely. (See table 2.) For example, the 
difference between projected and actual 
employment was underestimated by 
about 42 percent for physicians’ assis- 
tants and overestimated by about 190 
percent for roustabouts. Since roust- 
abouts are primarily concentrated in the 
oil and gas industry, this projection re- 
veals how the effects of incorrect indus- 
try projections can affect the projections 
for individual occupations. 

The last two columns in table 2 
present the projected and actual share 
of the overall employment increase for 
each of the 207 occupations for which 
1984 employment was greater than 


50,000. Although there are some notable — 


exceptions, the projected shares for the 
detailed occupations, like those for the 
major groups, are relatively accurate. 


Sources of error 


Errors in the projections for the detailed 
occupations included in the evaluation 
can ultimately be traced back to errors 
in assumptions or judgment, resulting 
in incorrectly projected changes in staff- 
ing patterns, industry projections, or a 


combination of both. In order to iden- 
tify the sources of error, two simulated 
matrices were created. The first of these 
was generated by multiplying the pro- 
jected 1995 staffing patterns of indus- 
tries by actual 1995 industry employ- 
ment. The second was produced by 
multiplying the actual 1995 staffing pat- 
terns by projected employment by in- 
dustry. The first simulation reveals the 
outcome if the Bureau had projected 
perfect industry employment totals and 
the second the outcome if it had pro- 
jected perfect occupational staffing pat- 
terns. Table 2 presents projection errors 
from the two simulated matrices created 
to analyze these effects. 

In viewing the projection levels and 
errors for the detailed occupations, it is 
possible to identify the effects analyti- 
cal judgments had on the individual pro- 
jections. Analyses of underlying trends 
or impacts of technological change were 
used in developing both the industry 
projections and the projected staffing 
patterns of industries. As mentioned in 
Arthur Andreassen’s contribution to this 
article, industry employment projections 
were affected by unanticipated eco- 
nomic changes.° Employment in manu- 
facturing, for example, did not increase 
as projected, but declined because of a 


_ number of factors, including a reduction 


in defense spending, rapid growth of 
imports, and a trend toward outsourcing 
all types of services. In contrast, em- 
ployment in services grew at a much 
faster rate than projected. 

The effect of industry errors on occu- 
pational employment may be clearly seen 
in an example taken from table 2. Earlier, 
it was mentioned that one of the largest 
projection errors occurred for roust- 
abouts, around 190 percent. Examining 
the projection errors from both simula- 
tions, one can see clearly that the error is 
attributable more to incorrect industry 
projections for the related oil and gas in- 
dustries than to the projected staffing pat- 
tern: the error in the simulation using ac- 
tual staffing patterns and projected 
industry totals is 115 percent, while it is 
only 38 percent with actual industry 
totals and projected staffing patterns. 


Job clusters. In investigating sources 
of projection error, it is helpful to ex- 
amine groups of related occupations, or 
job clusters. A number of such clusters 
have been selected for closer examina- 
tion in this section because they show 
large projection errors or highlight spe- 
cific sources of error. For example, the 
underprojection of the education indus- 
try affected the projections for educa- 
tion-related occupations. This conclu- 
sion is supported by a review of the two 
simulated matrices for the projection 
errors for college and university faculty 
and teachers’ aides and educational as- 
sistants. Between 1984 and 1995, the 
employment of college and university 
faculty was projected to decline about 
14 percent, whereas it actually increased 
approximately 12 percent. The pro- 
jected decline was based primarily on 
the U.S. Department of Education’s Na- 
tional Center for Education Statistics’ 
projected drop in college enrollments, 
reflecting the shrinking population of 
18- to 24-year-olds. Enrollment rates, 
however, increased during the 1980s, as 
colleges accepted greater numbers of 
older individuals and enrollment rates 
of students of traditional college age 
rose more rapidly than expected. 

Due to similar misconceptions about 
enrollments in higher education, the em- 
ployment of adult and vocational edu- 
cation teachers also was significantly 
under-projected. However, the absolute 
percent error for adult and vocational 
education teachers is actually larger in 
the simulation using the projected staff- 
ing patterns and actual 1995 industry 
totals than in the simulation using ac- 
tual staffing patterns and projected in- 
dustry employment. (See table 3.) This 
indicates that the error in the projections 
for adult and vocational education 
teachers was in fact more the result of 
the underlying assumptions or judg- 
ments that went into determining the uti- 
lization of the workers in the education 
industry, rather than a result of the pro- 
jection for the education industry. Al- 
though moderately rising demand for 
adult education was anticipated, the de- 
clining population of 18- to 22-year-olds 
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iele-a ~Employment, by occupation, 1984 actual and 1995 projected and actual 


Total employment 


[Numbers in thousands] 


; Percent change, 
Projected 1995 Actual 1995 1984-95 
Occupation ida 2 
Level Share Share Projected Actual 
(percent) (percent) 

Total, all occupations ............::.sesees 106,729 130,009 21.8 
Cooks, institution or cafeteria . 361 426 35 426 j 18.1 
Aircraft MOGHAMICS c.2.-ccs-siesecctersontdeceesenne 82 98 08 98 .08 19.7 19.8 
Mail clerks, except mail machine 

operators and postal service ...............-.. 126 132 WW 132 10 5.3 5.2 
Supervisors of blue-collar workers 1,794 1,931 1.57 1,925 1.48 7.6 7.3 
Butchers and meatcutters .........cscesseceseeses 229 220 18 219 At 4.41 4.5 
Crushing and mixing machine operators 

ANA TEMAOLS |. cadets wcreoeevesakeseccceeeceeecaee 133 137 1 138 11 3.5 4.0 
Highway maintenance workefs ............-++ 159 167 14 168 13 5.0 5.7 
Cannery Workers ...........ccssercesesssersserensees 74 72 06 72 06o5: 3.4 —-2.8 
FAMMOIS foc Scacsebccsscsaceseetcte bree sas cnceueecvuctanene 1,312 1,240 1.01 1,231 95 5.5 -6.2 
StOCK CIGIKS i <J.fus-penee taceeccksnaneesncucasaneonteats 1,707 1,800 1.47 1,815 1.40 §.5 6.3 
Industrial machinery mechanics ..............-. 438 465 38 470 36 6.3 7.3 
SQCretarios |e. csr ieee esa sncendtata aera 3,050 3,369 2.74 3,403 2.62 1.5 11.6 
Pharmacists ............++-+ re 157 174 14 172 13 1.7 9.6 
Loan and credit ClErkS ............cesseececeeeseesees 146 172 14 174 13 17.5 19.2 
Bus drivers, except SCHOO .............:eseeee 138 156 13 158 ae 13.3 14.9 
Tire repairers and changers .... aie 80 90 07 91 .07 12.8 14.5 
GUIS) eesecnt ARE eek eth ect a cteacy eon ceeeees 680 903 714 917 71 32.8 34.9 
Brokers, real eState ...........escceeeeseeseesesees 58 68 -06 69 -05 16.2 18.1 
Supervisors of police and detectives ......... 80 89 .07 88 .07 11.3 9.3 
Purchasing agents, except wholesale, 

retail, and farm products ...........:.:ceee 183 216 18 220 alt, 18.2 2.6 
Bookkeeping, accounting, 

€Nd-AUGITING CIOMKS' <2... cscrssncsccencsoceecstene 2,019 2,158 1.76 2,217 1.71 6.9 9.8 
Order clerks for materials, merchandise, . 

ANGISEIVICG iis tos secu ivesveaascssnseeveusesepncne 263 315 .26 324 .25 19.9 23.3 
Public relations specialists 

and publicity Writers ...........:cssseseeceseeseees 83 108 .09 112 .09 3.9 34.6 
Cabinetmakers and bench carpenters ....... 104 124 a0 127 10 18.7 22.1 
Welders and cutters ........... ee eeeeeeecneeeeees 291 330 .27 340 .26 13.5 16.9 
Dental ASSIStANIS 22:02) ci e.c+ jn edtent sconteecteessenss 149 191 16 197 15 28.0 31.9 
Dispatchers, except police, fire, 

ANGAMBULANCE ile... ccc cellveeserverecesavenrte 118 142 12 146 act 19.7 23.5 
Waiters and waitresses .............. iy 1,570 1,978 1.61 1,916 1.47 25.9 22.0 
Drywall installers and finishers ..... - 117 129 11 125 -10 1.2 6.8 
Pressing machine operators and tenders, i 

textile, garment, and related ..................- 89 80 .07 78 .06 -1.3 -13.1 
SIGMOGTADNONS is feaescerssereorss ater aucctacbostrees dar 172 101 08 105 08 —41.2 39.2 
Numerical control machine tool operators 

and tenders, metal/plastic ................. 58 74 -06 TE 06 28.7 33.1 
Pipelayers and pipelaying fitters ................ 53 59 .05 57 .04 12.9 9.0 
Food counter, fountain, 

and related WOrkeIS ...........cceeseeeseeeeeees 1,377 1,627 1.33 1,692 1.30 18.2 22.9 
Paralegals ...........sscesese as 54 105 .09 110 .08 96.2 104.2 
Licensed practical NUISES ...........:.sseeseeeee 593 695 OF, 724 56 17.3 22.1 
Machine-forming operators and tenders, 

Metal and plastic .............ceeesseeseeeeeeees 174 170 14 177 14 -2.2 1.9 
Bank tellers ............+ Per eA ree trate 497 522 43 545 42 SA 9.7 
Machine builders and other precision 

machine assemblers ...............sssccsessesese 53 63 -05 61 -05 a5 15.6 
Medical assistants ...........:sssseseeeceseereeceees 126 204 aa 214 16 , 62:5 7.6 
BISCHICANS Fi 5i:5.scsscsnsss:Uacawssncectnigtucasereanencess 511 592 .48 565 43 15.9 1.5 
Truck drivers, light and heavy ... As 2,123 2,511 2.05 2,648 2.04 { 18.3 24.7 
PROLOG TEROTS ieeetscrsseratssctesentcntteneeeaveccacer 92 121 -10 115 09 31.6 25.1 
Production, planning, 

And expediting CIEFKS ..........scseeeeeenseees 210 230 19 243 -19 9.6 15.9 
Packaging and filling machine operators 

ANd tenders se ee Sorter bats 298 314 26 333 26 5.4 11.9 
Textile drawout and winding machine 

Operators and tenders ............sceseeeeeeeees 237 199 16 188 14 -15.9 -2.6 
Sewing machine operators, nongarment ... 137 137 1 130 -10 4 -5.2 
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| Table 2. | Continued—Employment, by occupation, 1984 actual and 1995 projected and actual 
[Numbers in thousands] 
Total employment Percent change, 
} Pree nil as een ee | io 1) AReealigge |) | 1984-95 
Occupation ais Projected 1995 Actual 1995 
Level Share Level Share Projected Actual 
(percent) (percent) 
Garpet: INStANGNS ....<220s-cnetenssnecenseecsessnseses 64 75 .06 70 -05 15.8 9.3 
Salespersons, retail .............ccceeseseeeeeeseeees 3,284 3,729 3.04 3,970 3.05 13.6 2.9 
Heating, air-conditioning, and refrigeration 

mechanics and installers ..............:0:0+ 209 247 -20 233 18 18.0 11.1 
Police patrol Off1COrS ...........sccsseeseesreeseess 334 378 31 403 31 13.1 2.7 
Janitors and cleaners, including 

maids/houskeeping cleaners ................+. 2,449 2,890 2.35 3,086 2.37 18.0 26.0 
Extruding and forming machine setters, 

Operators, and tenders ........cceeeeeeeeeeee 104 110 .09 103 .08 5.6 -.8 
CANPONTONS oe srecceecernn-rees--> av 940 1,029 84 965 74 9.5 27 
PRAVBT APSING or acsoxeusnctusee ts onvcnscpsrcenesencneot 94 138 Al 129 10 46.5 37.3 
Sheet metal workers and duct installers .... 215 246 .20 230 18 14.3 7.0 
Employment interviewers, private or public 

EMployMeNt SEIVICE ..............eseceecereeeee 63 89 .07 83 .06 39.5 3.1 
COS SSHAIONS cic. cs Sacnndeaversascocgnresctstaapaee 143 171 14 184 14 19.2 28.5 
Central office and psx installers 

and repairers .... a 77 86 .07 80 .06 11.4 3.8 
Insulation workers nite 53 60 .05 65 .05 12.9 21.9 
IS OMISES teraonn satsea redex ccdvcesseveansntnonnsaronnnence 84 89 .07 96 .07 5.6 14.0 
Personnel clerks, except payroll 

ANd tiMekeeping ..............eceeeeeeesseeeeeeee 115 135 A i! 125 10 16.5 8.2 
Helpers, construction trades .... aut 466 484 .39 525 40 3.8 12.5 
Librarians, professional ............:.sceeseeeee 128 139 4 ii] 152 ae 8.5 18.2 
Chemical equipment controllers, 

Operators, and tenders ...........sceceeeseees On 79 .06 73 .06 3.1 -5.1 
Police detectives and investigators ........... 55 60 -05 66 05 1.1 2.8 
Plastic molding machine operators 

and tenders, setters, 

ANd SEtUP OPErAtOMS ............eseeeerseeseee 142 185 -15 169 13 29.6 18.9 
Registered nurses ............cscesssesesseeeseee 1,326 1,758 1.43 1,937 1.49 32.6 46.1 
Maintenance repairers, general utility . 999 1,173 96 1,294 1.00 17.4 29.5 
UCU 9 IN, eee Sa SS SP a 487 600 49 548 42 23.2 12.6 
Painters and paperhangers, construction 

and maintenance eb 368 384 31 424 .33 4.3 15.2 
FREPUSE|CONGCIONS sacs ---cnecacsceneesevenenseccecoecses 106 125 10 114 .09 17.9 7.0 
Welfare eligibility workers 

AN iNterViOWEFS ...........ececeseeceeceeeceeeeeeees 82 94 .08 105 .08 15.0 28.1 
Concrete and terrazzo finishers ...... Bh 100 117 -10 130 -10 17.0 3.4 
Mobile heavy equipment mechanics .......... 102 119 10 107 -08 16.6 5.6 
New-accounts clerks, banking .................. SRY / 99 .08 11 .09 14.4 iad, 
Data entry keyers, except composing ....... 369 370 30 414 32 4 12.3 
Institutional cleaning supervisors ............... 108 141 12 128 .10 3.9 18.2 
Taxi drivers and chauffeurs ................ ads 84 95 .08 107 .08 12.9 26.7 
Sewing machine operators, garment ......... 673 568 46 511 39 -15.7 -24.1 
Payroll and timekeeping clerks .................. 192 182 15 163 13 -5.6 -16.2 
Artists and commercial artists ..............0 184 240 .20 272 21 3.2 47.3 
Combination machine tool setters, 

setup operators, operators, and tenders 95: 122 .10 109 .08 28.1 14.8 
COOKS MOSTAUTAIL cos cesascchcencaconscvarsccsecseeste 485 630 .5i 714 55 29.9 47.0 
Respiratory therapists .............scsecceseesees 53 64 .05 73 .06 2.6 36.6 
Machine feeders and offbearers ................ 278 296 .24 265 .20 6.6 -4.7 
EAWV ON Shae caress sipianinvtancdcndinthaecesescescseoussprtes S27, 722 59 645 50 37.1 22.6 
FIFOMGINGGNS ae acye nv ovccessecaescessacvatcsoveze>Sessovacnes 214 247 .20 220 AIT 15.3 2.9 
DAREN iar cre easter ee te cniegsackpsascescaenses 386 424 .35 378 .29 9.7 -2.1 
Clinica! lab technologists 

ANGMOCHIIGIANS oP. cncssecesensorsescvstsoreeues 231 245 .20 279 21 6.0 2.6 
Aircraft pilots and flight engineers ............. 66 82 .07 93 .07 24.0 41.2 
Hairdressers, hairstylists, 

ANd COSMEtOlOGIStS ...........eeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeee 525 687 56 611 47 3.8 16.4 
Food preparation WOrke’s ...........scsecceseseeee 879 1,078 88 1,230 95 22.6 39.9 
Home appliance and power tool repairers . 75 86 .07 77 .06 15.2 2.3 
Child care workers, private household....... 401 347 .28 308 24 -13.5 —23.2 
Cutting and slicing machine setters, 

operators, and tenders ...........:eeceseeeeeeee 82 81 .07 94 .07 -7 14.4 
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Table 2. J Continued—Employment, by occupation, 1984 actual and 1995 projected and actual 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Occupation 


Busidrivers; ‘SCHOO \i...ccczcsrepcxeccsoeresersoravese 
Writers and editors, including 

AOCHIMIC Al WIENS to. o ete cct ses sgstecceesbarsneae 
Library assistants and 

bookmobile rivers ...........-...scesseeereeeeee 
Insurance sales workers 
Wholesale and retail buyers, 

except farm PrOdUcts ...........:.sceeceeereeees 
CASWICTS S28 sep careihs eeaetsagttocencteetsnsateety 
Insurance adjusters, examiners, 

ANd INVEStigAatOrS <. e i.e. seat cenevesseecestecen 
Science and mathematics technicians....... 
Automotive body and related repairers ...... 
Bricklayers and stonemasons ............0-06 
Cleaners and servants, 

Private MOUSENOI ............- eee eeeeeeeeeeeee 
Personnel, training, and labor relations 

SPOCiallStS ie eco. oasswandeesonentacuneuaseccessoteuene 
ONGOIWITINS 2. cccccesatecesessecsobeasecueneucaceanncenens 
Woodworking machine operators and 

tenders, setters, and setup operators .... 
Inspectors and compliance officers, 

EXCEPt CONSHFUCTION ..........seessereeeeceereeeees 
Machine assemblers .... 
Hotel desk clerks ..... en 
DY AMGNS As. os ss2. pc cncccucnsescnteseesscwnassasssasesmertee 
Plumbers, pipefitters, and steamfitters ...... 
Farm IManaGers ree rs dees ose eetaenareeeceeen 
Gardeners and groundskeepers, 

OXCOPT FAM eve ncceecconsesresbannete 
Physical therapists 
Designers .........-..:++5 
Brokerage clerks .......... 
Automotive mechanics . af 
Dental hyGinistsic:....cccteevcasaiaussasuceetaussarire 
Bus and truck mechanics and diesel 

ENGINE SPECialists ..............essceseeseseeeeees 
Water and liquid waste treatment 

plant and systems operators .............:0+ 
Inspectors, testers, and graders, 

PIOGISION a heis. fais, eee me cease pscasneenadls 
Drivers/SaleSWOrke’s .........:..s00+- 
Cooks, short order and fast food 
Order fillers, wholesale and retail sales ..... 
FROOIOESS Mitten: eco aceccs coos toeatee carcuntoos ores 
Counselors 
Office machine and cash 

PEGISTET“SEIVICCLS 52. sictae ann cescnoepecct scenseeeas 
Laundry and drycleaning machine 

operators and tenders, 

OXCOP! PIESSING |... Mevesecsescvenensescecteres 
NANI IS Forsch ore trcenasconcreesccctecsantsteteneeeemh 
Customer service representatives, 

UUM OS Sees sen ce navancectichehcaacenrcgscaatesacst pus 
Industrial truck and tractor operators ......... 
WDHOISUSrerS -isisc.cosnctsihcrnc weaktoncdhusercausaene 
Hosts and hostesses, restaurant/lounge/ 

Colle: Shop ice si lasses anos bare etc 
Reservation and transportation ticket 

agents and travel Clerks 0.0.0.0... 
FUL CIGUKS \- secosncactecte act A cpsacasanecectuentechacatacs 
Recreation workers .. nee 
PSYCROLOGISES (ois Senos: snnctasts cxskarap nt metenastnegses 
Electronics repairers, commercial 

and industrial equipment 
Bartenders: cciccidinlcaticue cas 
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aba (percent) 
arin abi, NOMEN 8 —- 


Total employment 


Projected 1995 Actual 1995 
ines Share Share 
(percent) 

311 364 30 420 .32 
194 246 .20 284 22. 
97 107 09 123 .09 
425 474 39 415 32 
189 214 17 187 14 
2,016 2,627 2.14 3,080 297, 
109 138 11 162 2. 
233 268 22 233 18 
202 243 20 210 16 
154 170 14 148 AW 
532 409 33 484 37 
221 262 21 310 .24 
90 112 .09 97 .07 
72 77 06 67 .05 
120 133 11 158 212 
51 61 05 53 04 
97 115 09 137 ah 
326 367 30 315 .24 
384 442 36 378 .29 
164 180 15 154 12 
597 639 52 545 42 
59 86 07 104 .08 
198 252 21 307 .24 
51 60 05 73 .06 
706 859 70 728 56 
83 107 09 130 10 
256 309 25 262 .20 
7A 79 06 97 .07 
701 791 64 668 51 
253 276 23 339 .26 
543 637 52 785 .60 
188 182 15 225 NT 
137 156 13 131 -10 
116 135 11 168 13 
53 70 06 58 .04 
130 145 a2 182 14 
87 94 08 78 .06 
104 122 10 152 12 
426 381 31 477 37 
68 77 06 64 .05 
158 203 17 255 .20 
106 115 09 145 WW 
223 231 19 292 .22 
154 180 15 228 18 
92 110 09 139 11 
77 91 .07 76 -06 
366 466 .38 385 .30 
69 60 05 77 .06 


Percent change, 
1984-95 
Projected Actual 
17.2 35.0 
26.9 46.5 

9.7 26.6 
11.4 -2.5 
13:2 -1.2 

3.3 52.8 
26.7 48.9 
15.3 2) 
19.9 3.9 

1.6 -4.2 

-23.1 9.1: 
18.5 4.2 
24.1 74 

6.7 -7.8 

1.9 32.2 
19.8 2.9 
18.3 41.6 
12.7 -3.5 
14.9 -1.7 

9.8 ~6.1 

7.0 -8.8 
45.3 76.6 
27.7 55.5 
18.0 43.7 
21.6 3.1 
28.7 56.9 

2.4 2.0 
11.6 36.8 
13.0 —4.6 

9.2 33.9 
17.3 44.6 
-3.1 19.6 
13.5 4.6 
16.0 44.8 
31.8 9.9 
TS 39.2 

7.0 -1.9 
16.7 45.9 
-1.6 11.8 
11.9 -6.8 
28.5 61.4 

9.0 37.0 

3.4 3.6 
16.8 47.7 
19.8 51.5 
18.4 -2.3 
27.4 a4 

-12.6 11.4 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Occupation 


EVOTNRI SES Ferric ccctccccsonce cer fs avenctusecapsisaccesvecbensese 
Tool and die MAKES «2.2.0... eeeeeeeeseeeereeee 
Radiologic technologists and technicians .. 
ALISKG PES tee rae een UR eho ces autttpenieus 
Accountants and auditors 
Producers, directors, actors, 

ANG ENLSMAINELS sovccihicsice: cencsescsecensczevsees 
Amusement and recreation attendants ...... 
Head sawyers and saw machine 

operators and tenders, setters, 

ANd SetuUP OperatOLS .............sceccseeeeeesees 
College and university faculty ...............00 
Paper goods machine setters 

and setup operators .............eseeeeeeeeeees 
Sales agents, real estate 


Dispatchers, police, fire, and ambulance ... 
Duplicating, mail, and other office 

Machine Operators ..............cesesvecsecenees 
Punch machine setters and setup 

operators, metal and plastic ................ 
Flight attendants ...............02. ‘ 
Chemical engineers . 
Farm workers ........... as 
Postal mail Carriers ...............csceceeseeeeeeeeeeee 
Radio and television announcers 

and newscasters 
Social workers ......... es 
BRAIDS cease ee ES coscscccsesaneee 


Station installers and repairers, 
RGNGEUHOMNG Pataca esses evcaapsesnancveavesnasatesacene 


| Teachers’ aides and educational 

assistants .............2 ates 
Sheriffs and deputy sheriffs 
Messengers ............:.:000- oe 
GCOFTECHION OFICOTS 0. i.i isc. eceecieeccceneceeeeeeee 
Civil engineers, including traffic engineers 
Telephone and cable teievision 

line installers and repairers ............:..0++ 
Textile machine setters and 

SELUPLODSTALONS siete eevee teiiciceisercsvescnee 


Industrial engineers, except 

Safety ENGINCELS ...............ccccceessesseesenes 
Vehicle washers and 

equipment cleane’S ...............ssseeereseees 
Computer operators, except 

peripheral equipment... 
Machine tool cutting operators 

and tenders, metal and plastic ............... 
Child care workers ... 
Nursery workers .......... en 
Mechanical engineers ..............c.cseseseeeee 
Meat, poultry, and fish cutters 

elon trl tipple ea pf: lo peo ee a 
Lathe machine tool setters and setup 

operators, metal and plastic ..............04 
Grinding machine setters and setup 

operators, metal and plastic ................. 
Drill machine tool setters and 

setup operators, metal and plastic ......... 
Electrical and electronic assemblers ......... 
Data-processing equipment repairers........ 
Switchboard operators ........:..ccssceseseeeeeeseee 
Electrical and electronic equipment 

ASSEMbIerS, PFECISION ...........ceseeeeeeeeees 


Insurance claims Clerks ..............ceseeeeeeee 


1984 


160 
165 
109 
184 
902 


61 
179 


75 
758 


60 
290 


58 
152 


63 
68 
52 
1,002 
240 


58 


342 
15 


58 
78 


594 
61 
90 

167 

188 


123 


256 
256 


175 


Total employment 


Continued—Employment, by occupation, 1984 actual and 1995 projected and actual 


Percent change, 


Projected 1995 Actual 1995 1984-95 
Level Share Level Share Projected Actual 
(percent) (percent) 

200 .16 165 13 25.1 2.9 
178 ‘15 146 11 8.3 -11.2 
134 11 172 as) 23.2 58.0 
208 17 267 21 13.0 45.2 
WPA .99 991 76 34.5 9.8 
76 .06 98 08 23.6 59.7 
218 -18 282 22 21.6 57.2 
80 .07 65 05 6.6 -13.1 
654 53 848 65 -13.8 11.8 
63 .05 51 04 4.4 -15.1 
332 .27 270 21 14.2 -7.2 
64 .05 84 .06 125) 43.6 
t75 14 230 18 16.5 51.4 
61 .05 49 04 -2.7 -21.4 
83 .07 109 08 21.0 59.7 
64 .05 51 04 21.8 -2.3 
863 70 692 53 -13.8 -3.9 
248 .20 330 .25 SHS} 37.9 
64 .05 50 .04 9.9 -12.6 
419 .34 570 44 22.5 66.6 
83 | .07 65 .05 9.8 -13.4 
47 .04 37 03 -18.1 -35.6 
87 .07 120 09 12.4 54.9 
700 Or 966 14 17.9 62.8 
62 .05 86 .07 2.9 42.3 
100 .08 139 Ai 11.2 54.6 
225 -18 314 24 34.5 87.7 
243 .20 188 14 29.4 " 
140 a 198 15 14.1 61.8 
49 04 38 03 ~15.4 -34.7 
152 whe 116 .09 3.0 -—.3 
177 .14 254 .20 7.4 54.5 
350 .29 267 21 45.5 ala 
164 pil) 125 10 4.6 -27.4 
563 46 821 .63 shied 6.5 
58 .05 85 .07 6.9 55.8 
309 125 233 18 33.6 1.0 
93 .08 138 11 4.3 41.5 
98 .08 74 .06 -.5 —25.0 
87 .07 64 05 -2.2 —28.1 
64 .05 47 .04 -7 -27.4 
300 24 218 17 17.0 -15.0 
106 .09 77 06 72.8 24.8 
330 27 238 18 29.1 -7.0 
205 SIT 148 11 1725 -15.4 
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| Table 2._ Continued—Employment, by occupation, 1984 actual and 1995 projected and actual 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Total employment | Percent change, 
; an 1984-95 
Occupation Projected 1995 inlet 1995 
ie Share Level Share Projected Actual 
(percent) (percent) 

Animal caretakers, except farm ............. 71 75 .06 124 : e 75.0 
Computer programme's ............:::e:cceseceeee 440 782 .64 559 43 77.6 26.9 
Adult and vocational education teachers ... 303 352 .29 587 45 15.9 93.6 
Computer systems analysts, 

engineers, and scientists ................eee 306 503 41 860 .66 64.4 18.8 
Structural and reinforcing metal workers ... 77 91 .07 63 .05 17.8 -17.8 
Typists and word PrOCeSSOMS ...........:.e2++ 922 954 18 662 51 3.5 —28.1 
Bill and account Collectors ...........::sseseeee 112 144 12 259 .20 28.4 131.1 
Electrical and electronic technicians/ i 

TECHNOLOGISTS ee eee aacsasucerseudeucet 310 460 37 316 24 48.4 2.0 
Welding machine setters, operators, 5 

ANG TENORS AE ese eaecscneced oaeeneettaesescns 131 157 -13 107 .08 19.9 -18.1 
Reporters and correspondents ...........2..02+ 69 83 .07 57 04 19.9 -18.2 
Custom tailors and sewers .......... sie 112 123 -10 83 06 aS —26.1 
Emergency medical technicians 62 66 .05 140 ait! 5.3 124.5 
Electromechanical equipment : 

assemblers, Precision ...........esceeeeeeees 61 75 .06 48 .04 24.0 -2.0 
Adjustment: Clerks .u.5 csc cectccncecesctancevecsenees 130 158 13 384 .30 21.9 196.0 
Precision instrument repairers . Sees 57 65 05 39 .03 13.4 31.3 
Service station attendants .............. 289 287 23 167 13 -8 —42.1 
Electrical and electronics engineers aes 399 607 49 353 27 52.2 -11.4 
RROUStADOUTS ee ier eerene hes neatcuc ceedteatet nels 78 79 .06 27 .02 11 —65.2 

Absolute Share of total job 


percent error, 1995 
Actual industry | Actual staffing 


Numerical error, Absolute 
1995 (projected percent 


totals to pattern to 
minus actual) error, 1995 projected projected Projected Actual 
staffing pattern | industry totals 
Total, all occupations -7,250 5.6 10.00 

Cooks, institution or cafeteria ................. 0 gi .28 
Aircraft mechanics ...........s..sccsscsssecseseeeeess 0 Ec .07 
Mail clerks, except mail machine operators 

and postal SCIVICE «...20...c<scccictevesetccnsecsses 0 a .03 
Supervisors of blue-collar workers... a 6 48) 56 
Butchers and meatcutters ..........:eeeeeeseee 1 4 -.04 
Crushing and mixing machine 

operators and tenders ............eceeeeeeeee -1- AS) .02 
Highway maintenance workers re -1 6 .04 
Cannery workers ....... bins 0 6 -.01 
FFAIITIOIS pose cccee tre ue UR ta nee ee 9 7 —.35 
Stocks Clerks) 7c 7 see See oes eee -15 8 46 
Industrial machinery mechanics .. vee -5 1.0 -14 
SOCretanieS: -f i saakecasscesacvadus actecee a -34 1.0 1.52 
Pharmacists ............... ie 2 1.0 -06 
Loan and credit clerks........... acs —2 1.4 she 
Bus drivers, except school....... the -2 1.4 .09 
Tire repairers and changers .. ee = 1.5 -05 
Guard see eee lst Sak eek os aie -14 5 1.02 
Brokers, real estate -1 1.6 .05 
Supervisors of police and detectives 2 1.8 .03 
Purchasing agents, except wholesale, retail, 

ANAT ANMDTOGUCHS: 5oen5,-c casseesscennsdansusecate -4 2.0 16 
Bookkeeping, accounting, and auditing 

GIONS essccatteaaatceonttrean/ erepesapaeet eattpsstaneats -59 Out 85 
Order clerks for materials, merchandise, 

QING SBIVICG hoe cartssnta-bencoraacinacedschesanstehe -9 2.8 
Public relations specialists and publicity 

WIRRGTS cop sndancosre uss huseenracecsncarbenavetsaneeanees -3 2.8 
Cabinetmakers and bench carpenters....... —4 2.8 
Welders and cutters ............:cssescseees fed -10 2.8 
Dental assistants’... ascutsceAcaionses -6 3.0 
Dispatchers, except police, fire, and 

STIDULENGO 2c.» cansansasavonanvendeaennccntuacuescts -5 3.1 
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Occupation 


Waiters and waitresses .............eeeseceeeseenes 
Drywall installers and finishers 
Pressing machine operators and tenders, 

textile, garment, and related................... 
Stenographers 
Numerical contro! machine tool operators 

and tenders, metal/plastic ................00+ 
Pipelayers and pipelaying fitters ................ 
Food counter, fountain, and related 


Paraligalsiiiiis..tsncee.ceeds 

Licensed practical nurses 

Machine-forming operators and tenders, 
Metal ANG PIASUS oso cosessxercxarcacasonvacesnenses 


EUG) 651) ils or ara Se 
Machine builders and other precision 
machine assemblers .............::c:esseseeee 
Medical assistants 
BIOCHICIANS cc scrscsssicissecettenvease 
Truck drivers, light and heavy .. sa 
PHDIQETADNGIS: eos ces. sasrsasissvssccedetaneazeseas 
Production, planning, and expediting 
IPR ere ean rata ee sects ceannnagvennacse 
Packaging and filling machine operators 
PME ONOGIS oi once acae caceceacensorececetsevsee 
Textile drawout and winding machine 
Operators and tende’s ............ceceeceeeeeeee 
Sewing machine operators, nongarment ... 


GaMMSt installers ics as..2..0 05. <.dsccsnecehccsscssese 
Salespersons, retail ..............:cssceeeeseeeeees 
Heating, air-conditioning, and refrigeration 


Police patrol officers 
Janitors and cleaners, including maids/ 
houskeeping Cleaners ...............cee 
Extruding and forming machine setters, 
Operators, and tenders ......... eee eee 
Carpenters ... 
TAVGUAGOMS recetsccsescsactcacebsece-xncocsseaneeqeeoees 
Sheet metal workers and duct installers .... 
Employment interviewers, private or public 
EMPIOYMENt SELVICE .............sseeceereereeeeee 


COS SSTUMALONS paki n.tsctscecascscscsssancorssscteseoeee 
Central office and psx installers and 
BER ree tartnen ei ceacr ag! eniasoncnsnotecouraceoses 
Insulation workers ... 
ICITCNT Cet pete ceca sncscinsnnornpenesdscnseeceseen 
Personnel clerks, except payroll and 
RUTIQK GORING ere taileli a asscasacesnacenseansedicsaavaraaes 
Helpers, construction trades .... 
Librarians, professional .................:ssce 
Chemical equipment controllers, operators, 
IM OIIONS faa fos cpsoncagecalecesiosnccnosunhasoseoses 
Police detectives and investigators 
Plastic molding machine operators and 
tenders, setters, and setup operators .... 


ROQIStSRSONUISES oi.01.sc.asenccsseeccassccrsesadece 
Maintenance repairers, general utility ; 
PHYSICIBRSe ye pepe erie Le ccesaane 
Painters and paperhangers, construction 
ANd MAINTENANCE ...............seeceeseeeeeeeeeeee 
Refuse collectors 
Welfare eligibility workers and 
INtOMMIQWONG).. cea sectestec.deeessceensnasctencostons 


mechanics and installers ...... Tails ; 


Numerical 
error, 1995 
(projected 


minus actual) 


Continued—Employment, by occupation, 1984 actual and 1995 projected and actual 
[Numbers in thousands] 
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Share of total job 
oe Absolute percent error, 1995 rowth, 1984-95 
percent error, Actual industry | Actual staffing 
1995 totals to pattern to Projected Actual 
projected projected 
staffing pattern | industry totals 

3:2 15.2 : 1.49 
3.2 8.6 3.9 .07 .03 
si2 15:7 15.2 -.06 -.05 
3.3 3.4 7.8 -—.44 -.29 
3.3 2.9 19.9 10 .08 
3.6 1.6 52 .04 .02 
3.8 6.5 9.9 1.56 1.35 
3.9 eY 1.9 32 24 
4.0 1.0 12.6 64 56 
4.0 13.4 7.2 -.02 01 
4.2 12.2 8.7 -16 21 
4.3 14.3 2.8 .07 .04 
4.7 8.2 12.4 49 38 
4.8 11.6 5.5 51 23 
6:2 4.1 8.4 2.42 2.26 
5:2) 1.1 co | 18 10 
5.5 17.9 13.0 13 .14 
5.8 5.0 2.6 10 His 
5.9 11.0 4.7 —.24 -.21 
5.9 11.2 2.4 .00 | -.03 
5.9 2.2 9.2 .06 .03 
6.1 1.6 4.6 2.78 2.95 
6.2 12.1 5.6 .23 10 
6.3 7.0 12.0 27 .30 
6.3 6.7 12.6 2.75 2.74 
6.4 8.7 3.0 .04 .00 
6.6 12.2 3.8 -56 aye 
6.7 14.1 9.5 Mea Ai fs) 
6.8 2.6 4.5 19 .06 
7.2 23.0 13.3 16 .08 
7.3 7.3 3 BH IEA 18 
ha. 9.1 17.8 .05 01 
7.4 4.7 3.4 .04 .05 
7.4 2.6 1133. .03 .05 
Uh 7.9 ae. se .04 
7.8 6.1 4 AW #5) 
8.2 9.6 16.0 .07 10 
8.6 1.4 9.6 01 -.02 
8.9 oi Tis} .03 .05 
9.0 6.7 2.7 .26 “12 
9.2 3.7 12.3 2.70 2.63 
9.4 5.5 7.4 1.08 1.27 
9.4 220 9.5 .70 .26 
9.5 2:3 5.8 10 24 
1.2 46.4 22.8 ae .03 

8.3 .08 -10 

8.3 11 13 

—St eS oS ES | 
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Continued—Employment, by occupation, 1984 actual and 1995 projected and actual 


[Numbers in thousands] = iiotal ob 
are of total jo 
| 7 Absolute percent error, 1995 growth, 1984-95 
Numerical error, Absolute ; AAA 
Occupation 1995 (projected. percent SHor Actual industry | Actual staffing 
totals to pattern to Projected Actual 
minus actual) 1995 projected projected 
staffing pattern | industry totals 
Mobile heavy equipment mechanics........... 1.4 3.6 
New accounts clerks, banking .................++ 1.4 9.0 
Data entry keyers, except composing ....... neYg 7.9 
Institutional cleaning supervisors ............... 14 1.8 28.8 12.8 
Taxi drivers and chauffeurs .............. 5 -12 1.8 6.0 18.0 
Sewing machine operators, garment sae 57 died PAI 9.2 
Payroll and timekeeping clerks ........ oe 19 11.4 16.7 3.7 
Artists and commercial artists ................. -31 11.6 2.7 5.7 
Combination machine tool setters, setup 

operators, operators, and tenders .......... 13 11.6 3.8 13.7 
Cooks Testaurant 2... econ atrenccpteessnsensess -83 pled 4.2 9.4 
Respiratory therapists ...........::.scccscesseseseees -9 7 8 12.2 
Machine feeders and offbearers ... = 31 11.8 117 8 
LAWY GIS Fats Si eer eesti astncees ue 76 11.8 9.5 3.8 
Firefighters . ea 27 12.1 PiGle 12.1 
IMACHNIIStG Ree AB Eee eel scenostiwesencvarts 46 12.1 4 11.9 
Clinical lab technologists 

ANGULOCHMICIANS ses tebse cere seb seevadseeetereeecenes -34 12.1 2.3 AZEZ 
Aircraft pilots and flight engineers ............. -11 12.2 15.5 24.6 
Hairdressers, hairstylists, 

ANd COSMAtOIOGISES ...........sceesceeeeeseneeees 75 12.3 13.5 V2 
Food preparation WOrKEIS ..........s:scseeceeeeees -152 12.4 0 11.5 
Home appliance and power 

TOOL TOPAINGIS 31 Soa cas escczesseeeacseoveetecs 10 12.6 16.2 0 
Child care workers, private household....... 39 12.7 6.4 5.9 
Cutting and slicing machine setters, 

operators, and tenders ..............::.sccceeeee -12 13.2 1.9 ies) 
Bus driversischooll icc see ete xedieee. -55 13.2 14.6 23.8 
Writers and editors, including technical 

WINGYS Sete eae attri cnemesisanneteectuasiibers -38 13.4 6.9 1.0 
Library assistants and bookmobile 

501 WEY RRA le EO I RN a -16 13.4 2.8 15.4 
Insurance SaleS WOFKEIS ........:cs0:ccsceseeeees 59 14.2 23.5 6.1 
Wholesale and retail buyers, except farm 

PIOGUCIS wee cnet cen 27 14.6 18.2 1.6 
Cashierss.ccomem ere e npee is —453 14.7 8.8 7A 
Insurance adjusters, examiners, and 

IARY{eks: (fe 2120] eS Cy ee —24 14.9 12.1 3.7 
Science and mathematics technicians....... 35 15.2 25.3 9.3 
Automotive body and related repairers ...... 32 15.4 24.4 5.9 
Bricklayers and stonemasons ..........000000-. 23 15.4 Pah 3.3 
Cleaners and servants, 

Private houSeHOIA ..............csesscseseessereeees -75 15.4 ul 5.9 
Personnel, training, and labor relations 

SDEGIGISIS Lu ee raters crate teat mr ee 48 - TED: 15.5 Ag 
AINGGRWILORS! ence ntasne cece nee 15 15.6 19.4 1.3 
Woodworking machine operators and 

tenders, setters, and setup operators .... 10 15.7 15.9 8 
Inspectors and compliance officers, 

@XCOPt CONSTUCTION. .2....0....nccenseceescenereoree —-26 16.1 11.3 5.1 
Machine assemblers .... 9 : 16.4 2.4 21.7 
Hotel desk clerks ......... ie -23 16.5 8.6 8.6 
Drafters): 9, be, ee re esc a 53 16.8 3.4 1.9 
Plumbers, pipefitters, and steamfitters ...... 64 16.9 21.7 3.6 
Falrpimanagers e:..cswcteete cto ete mas isee 26 17.0 17.9 8 
Gardeners and groundskeepers, 

OXCEDL (AlN wenn santero ete 94 17.2 36.2 14.1 
Physical therapists -19 17.8 6.6 12.2 
Designers .............. -55 17.9 4.9 4.3 
Brokerage clerks .......... -13 17.9 12 6.4 
Automotive mechanics .... ats 131 17.9 28.9 7.9 
Dental hyGlonistsiecccccsn eee ree ke -23 18.0 6.5 12.2 
Bus and truck mechanics and diesel 

engine specialists ............ccceececceccesceseee 47 18.1 28.0 7.4 
Water and liquid waste treatment plant 

and systems operators .........-scsceceseseecseee -18 18.4 5.2 13.8 
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[Numbers in thousands] 


Continued—Employment, by occupation, 1984 actual and 1995 projected and actual 


Absolute percent error, Share of total job 
Numerical error, Absolute |— - 1995 Growth, 1964-95 
Occupation 1995 (projected| percent error, | Actual industry | Actual staffing 
minus actual) 1995 totals to pattern to Projected Actual 
projected projected 
El staffing pattern | industry totals 
Inspectors, testers, and graders, 

ASIST CH orate eae le, ae oe 123 18.4 5.2 9.0 57 -.14 
Driver/salesworkers ...........0.00- -63 18.5 15.6 6.9 15 37 
Cooks, short order and fast food Sou -148 18.9 9.3 9.4 58 1.04 
Order fillers, wholesale and retail sales ..... —43 19.0 18.1 8 —.04 16 
ISLE TIC ketone ee cB 90. DSc Mae ne oe ee 25 19.0 24.7 3.4 12 -.03 
GUUS RI ORS aaron ates ctoceeadaasse ear destcccentersueeatove -34 19.9 1.9 17.3 12 22 
Office machine and cash 

REGISLELSOMVICETS i222. cechccedscatedetecdneneecdae 12 19.9 18.8 4.5 11 .02 
Laundry and drycleaning machine operators 

and tenders, except pressing ................. -36 19.9 5.0 14.9 09 .22 
IVTIUWITAR SARS ies st estab ess CagcnicrtutaShacavatueteceesseceace 16 2.0 15.1 3.6 04 —.04 
Customer service representatives, 

RIUM S terete tadcc eset ecsccsaccescanscoetvsvececcvatens -31 2.0 31.5 16.5 11 ‘21 
Industrial truck and tractor operators ......... —96 2.1 18.4 2a 28 .22 
MI DNOISEGKENS ten Ee AUN sl atentesecasrsssassce : 13 2.1 16.8 5.6 05 -.02 
Hosts and hostesses, restaurant/lounge/ 

COUGESROP bese tacsur tepucaseeneveresstseseradsseses -52 2.3 12.3 Live .28 42 
Reservation and transportation ticket agents 

ANG WAVE! ClOKKS ....1.c.-cccseaeneecsesssasecantlone -30 2.5 4.8 22.2 .06 Py? 
File clerks ................. -61 2.8 16.0 6.8 05 29 
Recreation workers .. eee —48 2.9 41 15.2 16 32 
PSVCHONOGIStS ewe 32 rconstds cere vases -29 21.0 6.5 11.6 11 .20 
Electronics repairers, commercial and 

industrial equipment ..............-.eteeeseeeeeee 16 21.1 15.3 4.4 .09 -.01 
BVAMCIN OSES osc ccdss cep ceaaie dee oeixencactucsdienratuonsies 82 21.2 $5.7 1.9 62 .08 
Statistical clerks -17 21.5 16.0 9.2 -.05 03 
DU OINUSES one ee reecertacs-ccavescectpaszevssencinseisevveesen 35 21.5 34.9 8.5 25 .02 
Tool and die makers ............... ace 32 21.9 7.8 12.2 08 —.08 
Radiologic technologists and technicians .. -38 22.0 11.4 11.9 16 .27 
IMMISIGI RNS en Oe ans vos ssseccussecetvescsactoosvsscenace -59 22.2 2.4 22.1 15 36 
Accountants and auditors ............cccseceee 223 22.5 23.0 .0 1.94 38 
Producers, directors, actors, 

ANGFSMCHAINGNS) 5..-2..0.secccsnosencsassoncsneneees -22 22.6 2.2 12.6 09 16 
Amusement and recreation attendants ...... 64 22.7 1.0 21.4 24 44 
Head sawyers and saw machine operators 

and tenders, setters, and setup 

QP GNALONS i ncsiecchecey tes eevee 15 22.7 22.6 1.2 .03 -.04 
College and university faculty. -194 22.8 4.9 18.8 -.65 38 
Paper goods machine setters and setup 

OP OG ALO Sie es oy tex sc2cs ss Seetchcencsssesetseccsasnnces 12 23.0 PX ell 3.7 02 —.04 
Sales agents, real estate 0.0... 62 23.1 34.1 5.6 .26 -.09 
Dispatchers, police, fire, and ambulance... -19 23.1 1.8 13.9 .04 11 
Duplicating, mail, and other office machine 

GD ONALONS fare tse <n 2s cncssSsecanscoiveiscnieceens ce —55 23.7 21.0 et 15 34 
Punch machine setters and setup operators, 

PICA AMC PIASHG wee scsnsnoctespesscsscsohcecsvessoss 12 23.9 7.6 12.9 =.01 —.06 
Plighbiattondants! 220. <cccccacctesctSincscdesssenseses -26 24.2 3.9 27.1 .09 18 
Chemical engineers .. 13 24.6 15.3 9.2 .07 -.01 
Farm workers .........-.. ae 171 24.7 TZ; 6.7 = 87 —1.33 
FPOSKAI MMA GANTICNS: nc-scsies-sapsesisatescehateeacccese -83 25.1 6.6 NOe 05 39 
Radio and television announcers and 

MWS ESUON Scr cheat sas eacesrcx-tr-sasvasecxsdaxsaston 13 25.8 We 17.4 04 —.03 
RSOCIAUIWOIKENS ites seccsetercsssecisosktsscteckesessecees -151 26.5 1.5 15.9 48 .98 
RSIS St ree aee enter eerie tse kop ccasevi savenondsncese 17 26.8 3.2 2.1 05 —.04 
Station installers and repairers, 

ROG R MOR eres cxcv ec acs acs case asatyass invpasunaoasanecée 10 27.1 7.6 18.1 -.07 -.09 
Insurance ClaiMS ClErKS ...........:ceccceseeeeeeeees -33 27.5 22.1 8.7 .06 18 
Teachers’ aides and educational 

CEO EUS ee ee —266 27.6 7.6 2.8 66 1.60 
Sheriffs and deputy sheriffs ... 24 lat 17.0 12.9 .01 11 
MOSSENGESS ..........2e0enseeeeee z a -39 28.1 23.8 5.6 .06 21 
COme@ction' OffICEYS:........0:20:)esesessiescssscoetcenee -89 28.3 2.0 1.3 36 .63 
Civil engineers, including traffic 

tf SUGINBONS cease eects ob. nt aceeuencnactes 55 29.3 22.9 4.9 34 00 
a : 
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Numbers in thousands 


sie Absolute percent error, 1995 growth, 1984-95 
Numerical error, solute 
Occupation 1995 (projected percent pga eres aeaiente bausaiee 
minus actual) le aco projected projected 
staffing pattern | industry totals 
Telephone and cable television line 

installers ANd rePairers ..........cseeceeeeees 59 29.5 38.1 Kw, 11 33 
Textile machine setters and setup 

ODOMAUONS se tact couaccrecnerancennsiestarearrenscnas 11 29.6 39.1 4.9 -.06 -.09 
Industrial engineers, except safety 

ONGINEGSTS ease Lente cee easnevoes 35 3.5 4.9 21.0 22 00 
Vehicle washers and equipment cleaners . =79) 35 26 29.0 08 39 
Computer operators, except peripheral 

GSQUIPMON Gs x4 ee sereatteasnck eaaneeutnsdineaces. 83 31.0 35.3 1.6 68 11 
Machine tool cutting operators and tenders, 

Motaliand plastic) cet. --ccversovesssaesesteawseqerees 39 31.4 17.8 1.4 -.05 -~20 
Child care workers ... —258 31.4 19.1 15.5 .32 1.33 
Nursery workers ........... ess -27 31.4 16.3 16.1 02 13 
Mechanical engineers ............:.seccceeeneeees wis} 32.3 14.5 14.8 48 01 
Meat, poultry, and fish cutters and 

trimmers, hand 45 32.4 6.0 27.9 -.03 17 
Lathe machine tool setters and setup 

operators, metal and plastic .................. 24 32.6 13.0: 15.4 00 -11 
Grinding machine setters and setup 

operators, metal and plastic ...............+ 23 36.1 21.0 13.3 -.01 = 
Drill machine tool setters and setup 

operators, metal and plastic .............:. 17 36.8 16.6 17.2 00 -.08 
Electrical and electronic assemblers ......... 82 37.6 46 43.0 27 -.16 
Data-processing equipment repairers........ 29 38.5 33.2 3.1 28 07 
Switchboard operators ...........:::seeseeeeeeees 92 38.9 48.9 7.4 46 -.08 
Electrical and electronic equipment . 

assemblers, PreciSiOn ............ccecesseeeees 57 38.9 6.8 48.7 19 = 12 
Animal caretakers, except farm tas ~49 39.3 13.2 20.4 03 23 
Computer programmers ...........s:sseececeeeeees 293 4.0 46.2 33 2.13 51 
Adult and vocational education teachers ... 235 4A 26.4 15.1 30 1.22 
Computer systems analysts, 

engineers, and scientists ...........:.:eee ~356 41.5 39.8 3.6 1.23 2.38 
Structural and reinforcing metal workers ... 27 43.3 47.6 28 09 -.06 
Typists and word PrOCeSSOIS .........0:sse0e00 292 44.0 55.5 8.2 20 =t.14 
Bill and account collectors ............sesee -115 44.5 42.5 3.1 20 63 
Electrical and electronic technicians/ 

technologists 1s. ..: ce ee ee caserene 144 45.5 25.7 477, 94 03 
Welding machine setters, operators, and , 

NOME OTS eegiepocce eich Reteeecremeerwana Rete seer aness 50 46.3 29.6 13.8 16 -.10 
Reporters and correspondents . 26 46.6 16.6 1.9 .09 =.05 
Custom tailors and sewers .......... ee 41 49.4 47.9 3.2 07 =o 
Emergency medical technicians .. Bede -74 53.1 39.0 23.1 02 33 
Electromechanical equipment assemblers, 

PFECISION «..-.--2seeeeseceeseeeerestsseeceeesteneneeeenens o7 55.1 Lyf 42.3 .09 -.05 
Adjustment clerks ............-..0+ 226 58.8 59.5 4 18 
Precision instrument repairers .. 26 
Service station attendants .... 

Electrical and electronics engineers aide 
FRoUstabOUtS teins cr encncttemertimresecusstestectores 


was expected to lead to declining de- 
mand for vocational education and train- 
ing. However, the growing number of 
both entry-level and experienced work- 
ers in need of vocational training or re- 
training in order to update job skills and 
keep up with rapidly changing technol- 
ogy had more of an impact on demand 
for these teachers than was anticipated. 
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Likewise, errors in projections for 
computer-related occupations were a 
significant factor contributing to the un- 
derestimate of employment for profes- 
sional specialty occupations.® A closer 
examination of the simulated matrices 
for certain others reveals the cause of the 
errors to be largely a result of incorrect 
assumptions behind the projections of 
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Share of total job 


the utilization of these workers by in- 
dustry. (See table 4.) In the case of com- 
puter programmers, highly significant 
increases were projected across all in- 
dustries as improvements in computer 
hardware and software made the tech- 
nology more versatile, cheaper, and 
easier to use. But it was precisely these 
improvements that led to more moder- 


ate growth, as computer users, other 
computer professionals, and automation 
were able to take over many of the tasks 
previously performed only by program- 
mers. Similarly, moderate increases 
were expected for computer operators 
and operators of peripheral electronic 
data-processing equipment across all 
industries as computer usage rose 
throughout the economy. However, ex- 
panding technologies not only reduced 
both the size and cost of computer 
equipment, but also automated the tasks 
previously performed by numerous 
operators. 

In contrast to the increases in employ- 
ment projected for programmers, sig- 
nificant decreases were projected across 
all industries for data entry keyers, ex- 
cept composing, as a result of antici- 
pated technological change. Although 
the trend was correctly anticipated, tech- 
nology appears to have had an even 
greater impact on these workers than 
was projected. Virtually the entire error 
in the projections for data entry keyers, 
composing, can be attributed to incor- 
rect staffing patterns. 

Overall industry employment for 
health services was significantly under- 
estimated for hospitals, as well as doc- 
tors, nursing homes, and miscellaneous 
health services. Absolute errors for 
health-related occupations ranged from 
53 percent for emergency medical tech- 
nicians to | percent for pharmacists. Al- 
though the industry projections had a 
profound impact on estimated employ- 
ment for these occupations, much of the 
error in the individual health-related 
occupations also can be attributed to er- 
rors in staffing patterns. (See table 5.) 
For example, the 1984 projection of a 
growing demand for physicians’ assist- 
ants was realized as the health care in- 
dustry began to focus more and more 
on cost containment. The Bureau pro- 
jected the employment of physicians’ 
assistants to increase moderately in hos- 
pitals and significantly in outpatient 
care facilities. However, the projection 
was too conservative. Similarly, the im- 


pact of a growing demand for rehabili- 
tation and long-term care services was 
underestimated, as the employment of 
occupational therapists, projected to 
grow much faster than average at 36 
percent, grew by a phenomenal 159 per- 
cent. In the case of licensed practical 
nurses, the projection was relatively ac- 
curate, off by only 4 percent, a result of 
both underprojected industry totals for 
health services and incorrect staffing 
patterns, which offset each other. Along 
with changes in patient care require- 
ments, the trend toward a reliance on 
nursing personnel with higher levels of 
clinical skill was expected to slow 
growth among licensed practical nurses. 
However, rapid industry growth in 


health services and an aging population 
spurred more demand than was origi- 
nally expected in nursing homes and 
residential care facilities. 

The BLs evaluation of industry pro- 
jections also revealed that employment 
in manufacturing was projected to in- 
crease over the 1984-95 period, rather 
than decline. As a result, the majority of 
the occupations with declining employ- 
ment that were projected to increase are 
in manufacturing and include engineers, 
precision production workers, machine 
operators and tenders, and handworkers 
and fabricators. For example, the em- 
ployment of workers concentrated in in- 
dustries that manufacture computer and 
office equipment, electrical industrial 


} Table 3.| Sources of projection error for education-related occupations, 1995, and 


projected and actual share of total job growth, 1984-95 


Absolute Absolute 
percent enor | percent error Share of total 
(actual (actual job growth 
Occupation poieeuend industry totals staffing — 
fe waa to projected pattern to 
staffing projected 
pattern) industry totals) povecred |. ACHIGl 
College and 
university faculty ............. 22.8 4.9 18.8 —0.65 0.38 
Adult and vocational 
education teachers ......... 40.1 26.4 15.1 .30 1.22 
Teachers’ aides and 
educational assistants .... 27.6 7.6 20.8 .66 1.60 


| Table 4. | aa Sources of projection error for computer-related occupations, 1995, and 


projected and actual share of total job growth, 1984-95 


Absolute Absolute 
percent error | percent error 
‘Abeckat (actual (actual igre dion 
Occupation vo : industry totals staffing Job g 
et coat to projected pattern to 
staffing projected 
pattern) _| industry totals) | Projected | Actual 
Computer programmers ..... 40.0 46.2 3.3 2.13 0.51 
Computer operators, 
except of peripheral 
EQUIPMENE ...........saseeeeeesnees 31.0 35.3 1.6 68 11 
Operators of peripheral 
electronic data-processing 
EQUIPMENT .........-...--ccecenes 100.7 108.4 4.2 2 —.05 
Data entry keyers, 
except composing ............ 10.7 4.6 7.9 .01 .20 
Data entry keyers, 
composing 
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apparatus, electronic components and 
accessories, and aerospace components, 
such as those workers in occupations 
listed in table 6, was projected to grow 
slightly when, in fact, it fell from 1984 
to 1995. As indicated in the table, the 
projected industry totals were the major 
factor contributing to the error for these 
occupations. 


Implications for future 
analyses 


The most recent occupational projec- 
tions to be evaluated were those ending 
in the year 1990. Looking at the major 
occupational groups, we can readily see 
that the projections for 1995 appear more 
accurate overall than do the 1990 pro- 
jections. No major group was off by 
more than in the past, and the largest 
absolute error for a major group was only 
11.3 percent, compared with 22 percent 
in 1990 for the group, marketing and 
sales occupations. It is important to re- 
member, however, that projections on 
such an aggregate scale are, by their na- 
ture, uncertain. Because individual oc- 
cupations, and not major groups, are 
analyzed, errors are compounded as 
these occupations are combined. The 
detailed occupations that make up each 
group can be large enough that any error 
in their individual projection can affect 
the outcome for the overall major group. 

In developing the detailed 1984-95 oc-. 
cupational projections, analysts reviewed 
all available data from both the ogs sur- 
vey and the Current Population Survey 
(cps) and projected changes in the occu- 
pation-industry cells accordingly, bring- 
ing knowledge gained through experi- 
ence and through studies undertaken in 
preparing the Occupational Outlook 
Handbook. As aresult, numerous changes 
were made to the occupational coeffi- 
cients—changes affecting the proportion 
of an occupation within each industry— 
as analytical judgments were translated 
into numerical estimates. A BLs bulletin 
indicates that, in order to maintain consis- 
tency among judgments of the analysts, 
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Sources of projection error for health-related occupations, 1995, and 
projected and actual share of total job growth, 1984-95 


Table 6. 


Absolute Absolute 
percent error | percent error Share of total 
(actual (actual job growth 
Occupation cer industry totals staffing 9 
een to projected | pattern to 
staffing projected 
pattern) _| industry totals) | Projected| Actual 
Physicians’ assistants ........ 42.4 34.7 11.4 0.07 0.16 
Occupational therapists ..... 47.4 39.9 13.0 -05 -15 
Occupational therapy 
assistants and aides....... 41.9 33.8 13.6 ; .01 .03 
Emergency medical 
teChnicians ........--eeeee 53.1 39.0 23.1 .02 33 
Licensed practical 
WIUISOS wacesscstnzentsess/oissoervee 64 


Sources of projection error for production workers, 1995, and projected 
and actual share of total job growth, 1984-95 


Aircraft assemblers, 
PYOCISION SS -esecceacececs eee 27.1 1 
Electrical and electronic 
equipment assemblers, 
PIeCiSiON ee ees ean 38.9 
Electromechanical 
equipment assemblers, 
PIECISION. Sicncsccnesenctocst=s, 55.1 
Electrical and electronic 
ASSEMbIELS .........0eeeeeeeee 


the following guidelines for increasing 
or decreasing coefficients were imple- 
mented to develop the initial projected 
coefficients for all occupations across all 
industries:’ small change—1 to 4 per- 
cent; moderate change—S to 9 percent; 
significant change—10 to 20 percent; 
and very significant change—20 or 
more percent. The evaluation of the 
1984-95 projections has provided ana- 
lysts the first chance to look back at their 
work. 

Prior to the current evaluation, every 
BLS evaluation of its occupational pro- 
jections revealed the projections to be 
conservative. As the analysis of both in- 
dividual projections for detailed occu- 
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Absolute Absolute 
percent error | percent error Share of total 
(actual (actual iob growth 
Occupation pee industry totals staffing tel 
psec to projected pattern to 
staffing projected 
pattern) _| industry totals) | Proiected| Actual 


6.0 


6.8 


52.1 
48.7 19 
42.3 .09 


pations and percent-change ranges in the 
Occupational Outlook Handbook indi- 
cate, the 1984-95 projections are also 
on the conservative side. The majority 
of the projections were clustered around 
average growth, when, in actuality, more 
occupations appear to have grown much 
faster than the average or to have de- 
clined. The inherent conservatism con- 
tributed to overall errors in staffing pat- 
terns as well, and part of the reason 
appears to have been that analysts were 
too conservative in projecting the ma- 
trix coefficients. This trend toward con- 
servatism is recognized by the Bureau, 
and since 1984, guidelines for project- 
ing the changes in the occupational co- 


SEE 


efficients have been revised. For ex- 
ample, in developing the most recent 
round of projections from 1994 to 2005, 
the Bureau set forth the following guide- 
lines for interpreting the projected range 
of changes in the coefficients: small 
change—10 percent; moderate change 
—20 percent; significant change—35 
percent; and very significant change— 
50 percent or more. Expanding the range 
for identifying small, moderate, and 
large changes should clearly have an 
impact on the conservatism inherent in 
the methodology. 

With the help of the simulated matri- 
ces prepared for the current evaluation, 
however, it has been possible to pinpoint 
the major source of error for each de- 
tailed occupation. Although the impact 
of good industry projections on devel- 
oping good occupational projections 
cannot be underestimated, the chief 
weakness appears to be in projecting 
staffing patterns. In the simulated ma- 
trix for which the projected staffing pat- 
terns were applied to actual 1995 indus- 
try totals, the sum of the absolute errors, 
weighted by 1995 employment, was 7.7 
percent. By contrast, in the matrix for 
which actual 1995 staffing patterns were 
applied to projected 1995 industry to- 
tals, the sum of the absolute errors, 
weighted by 1995 employment, dropped 
to 5.6 percent. 

In addition to the influence of con- 
servative coefficient change factors on 
the projections, the impacts of features 
such as technological change and trends 
that were not fully realized contributed 
significantly to errors in staffing pat- 
terns. Incorrect analytical judgments re- 
lating to the rate and impact of techno- 
logical change and to trends such as 
outsourcing and the growth of tempo- 
rary help agencies played a large role in 
this regard. The analysis behind the pro- 
jection for typists is a case in point. As 
mentioned by Neal Rosenthal in the in- 
troduction to this article, the use of com- 
puters and word-processing equipment 
was expected to have a negative impact 
on the employment of typists and word 


processors across all industries. But be- 
cause it was assumed that a very large 
number of establishments were already 
using such equipment, and because fu- 
ture technological advances in comput- 
ing technology were not fully realized 
at the time, the declining trend in the em- 
ployment of typists and word processors 
was not expected to accelerate. The 
analysis wound up underestimating the 
impact of changing technology, as ac- 
tual employment in 1995 fell short of 
projected employment by more than 290 
thousand workers. 

Similar to unforeseeable events such 
as the reduction in defense spending re- 
sulting from the breakup of the Soviet 
Union, changes brought about by tech- 
nology are becoming harder to predict. 
For example, the impact of Internet tech- 
nology is nowhere near being fully re- 
alized today, just as the expansion of 
computer technology into both the home 
and the workplace, as well as the im- 
pact of the personal computer, was rec- 
ognized, but not fully accounted for, in 
past projection cycles. O 


Footnotes 


‘In discussing the accuracy of the projected 
distribution of employment growth among major 
groups, it is worth addressing a claim made by 
John H. Bishop in a recent article evaluating the 
accuracy of BLS projections that “The BLs system- 
atically under-projects the growth of skilled jobs 
and over-projects the growth of unskilled jobs” 
(John H. Bishop, “Is the Market for College Gradu- 
ates Headed for a Bust? Demand and Supply Re- 
sponses to Rising College Wage Premiums,” New 
England Economic Review, May-June 1996, pp. 


_ 115-34, quote from p. 123). In his comparison of 


projected and actual growth for the major occupa- 
tional groups from 1984 to 1995, Bishop con- 
cluded that BLs projected shares of employment 
growth for professional, technical, and manage- 
rial jobs, and for operative, laborer, and service 
jobs were “‘far off the mark.” If we examine the 
projected and actual shares of employment growth 
presented in table 1, however, this does not ap- 
pear to be the case. Using Current Population Sur- 
vey-(cps) based data as the “actual” data to com- 
pare with the projections, rather than data based 
on the Occupational Employment Statistics (Oks) 
survey, which the Bureau uses in developing its 
projections, Bishop concluded that, from 1984 to 
1995, professional, technical, and managerial jobs 
accounted for 58.3 percent of employment growth, 


and operative, laborer, and service jobs accounted 
for 15.9 percent. However, ogs-survey-based data 
paint a different picture. The problem is that the 
two data sources are not comparable when one es- 
timates employment growth shares for the major 
occupational groups. BLs industry-occupation data 
(see table 1) indicate that professional, technical, 
and managerial jobs actually accounted for only 
38.5 percent of employment growth from 1984 to 
1995, which is much closer to the projected 35.5 
percent. Likewise, operative, laborer, and service 
jobs accounted for 26.3 percent, only slightly lower 
than the projected 27.8 percent. (See John H. 
Bishop and Shani Carter, “How accurate are re- 
cent BLS occupational projections?” Monthly La- 
bor Review, October 1991, pp. 37-43; and John 
H. Bishop and Shani Carter, “The Worsening 
Shortage of College-Graduate Workers,” Educa- 
tional Evaluation and Policy Analysis, Fall 1991, 
pp. 221-46, as well as Bishop, “The Market for 
College Graduates.”’) 


? More details on assumptions leading to the 
overprojection of engineers are presented in Oc- 
cupational Outlook Quarterly (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Fall 1997). 


3 Details on all 348 occupations included in the 
evaluation are available from the Office of Em- 
ployment Projections. Data comparing employ- 
ment, percent changes, and employment growth 
categories for all 348 occupations included in the 
evaluation appear in the Fall 1997 Occupational 
Outlook Quarterly. 


4 Only 132 occupations were covered in the 
evaluation of the 1990 projections. (See Neal H. 
Rosenthal, “Evaluating the 1990 projections of 
occupational employment,” Monthly Labor Re- 
view, August 1992, pp. 32-48.) 


> See pages 9-15, this issue. 


® The detailed professional occupation with 
the largest underestimate of employment was 
computer engineers, scientists, and systems ana- 
lysts. So as not to lose a group with significant 
employment change in the evaluation, the three 
occupations were combined in order to accom- 
modate the change in the occupational classifi- 
cation when computer engineers and the residual, 
all other computer scientists, were added to the 
OES survey in 1989. Though it is not classifica- 
tion pure—that is to say, a change occurred with 
the addition of computer engineers in 1989—the 
combined group is assumed to account for the 
same group of workers for which projections were 
developed in 1984. The ogs survey definition of 
what computer engineers do is “Analyze data 
processing requirements to plan EDP system to 
provide system capabilities required for projected 
work loads. Plan layout and installation of new 
systems or modifications of existing system. May 
set up and control analog or hybrid computer sys- 
tems to solve scientific or engineering problems” 
(Occupational Employment Statistics Dictionary 
of Occupations: 1988-1996 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, September 1995)). Because the title 
“computer engineer” is often interpreted to de- 
note engineers who design computer hardware, 
it is likely that some workers in the group were 
being collected as part of all other engineers or 
as electrical and electronics engineers. However, 
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the historical time series does not reveal any great 
shift in employment when the separate title was 
added, indicating that computer engineers were 
already distributed between electrical and elec- 
tronics engineers and other computer profession- 
als. cps data show a similar trend, and there is no 
separate category for computer engineers. 

Some shift in employment away from engineers 


Technical note 


Framework of the projections. The 1984~ 
95 projections of occupational employment 
were developed within the framework of an 
industry-occupation matrix containing 378 
industries and more than 500 occupations. 
Data used to develop the 1984 matrix and 
projected 1995 matrix came from a variety 
of sources. For industries covered by the 
Occupational Employment Statistics (oEs) 
survey, the most current survey data were 
used to develop the occupational distribu- 
tion or staffing patterns for estimating 1984 
wage and salary employment. Employment 
by occupation in each industry was derived 
by multiplying the occupational distribution 
of employment by 1984 wage and salary 
worker employment for each industry, each 
of which was obtained from the BLs Current 
Employment Statistics (ces) survey. Both the 
CES and OES surveys are surveys of business 
establishments, covering only wage and sal- 
ary workers. The 1984 cps data were used to 
develop the occupational distribution pat- 
terns for workers in agriculture and private 
households, as well as to develop econ- 
omywide estimates of self-employed and 
unpaid family workers by occupation. Oc- 
cupational distribution patterns for the Fed- 
eral Government were developed from data 
compiled by the Office of Personnel Man- 
agement. Data from the National Center For 
Education Statistics (NCES) were used for 
teachers, and data from-other independent 
sources were utilized for select occupations.' 

The most recent OES survey data avail- 
able for developing the 1984 matrix came 
from 1991 for mining, construction, finance, 
insurance, real estate, and services, other 
than hospitals and education; from 1982 for 
trade, transportation, communications, pub- 
lic utilities, and State and local governments; 
and from 1983 for manufacturing industries 
and hospitals. The ogs survey occupational 
classification system was revised signifi- 
cantly in 1983, to make it compatible with 
the newly released Standard Occupational 
Classification. As a result, only the 1983 sur- 
vey of manufacturing and hospitals con- 
formed to the 1983 classification, so BLs ana- 
lysts “forced” the 1981 and 1982 data into 


probably accounts for a portion of the growth in 
this occupation. Nonetheless, even with the addi- 
tion of the title “computer engineer,” the remark- 
able growth of computer-related occupations was 


underestimated, in large part due to the unantici- . 


pated rapid advancement of computing technol- 
ogy, particularly the expansion of personal com- 
puters. Over the 1984-95 period, the employment 


the new 1983 configuration.” However, some 
occupations were split into more than one 
occupation or had not been previously iden- 
tified separately. One of the difficulties in 
evaluating the 1984-95 set of projections 
results from the 1984 matrix being con- 
structed with ozs survey data collected prior 
to 1983. The Bureau has developed a na- 
tional industry-occupation matrix time series 
covering the 1983-95 period. The series is 
as consistent as possible with the occupa- 
tional classification used in the 1994 matrix, 
which was the most current matrix available 
when the historical time series were devel- 
oped.? The actual 1995 employment data 
used for purposes of the current evaluation 
were taken from that time series. The 1986 
matrix, the first matrix in which all of the 
OES survey data came from surveys con- 
ducted after 1983, was used to develop the 
1984 data. For this reason, the original 1984— 
95 published matrix data were not compa- 
rable to the actual 1984 and 1995 data pub- 
lished in the historical time series. 

In order to reconcile the projected matrix 
with the historical time series for the pur- 
pose of the evaluation, simulated 1984-95 
projections were created. To develop these 
projections, each employment cell coeffi- 
cient (percent of industry employment ac- 
counted for by the occupation) in the 1984 
matrix in the historical time series was mul- 
tiplied by the 1984-95 percent change in that 
coefficient (change factor) in the original 
1984 and 1995 matrices, and the resulting 
distribution of occupational employment by 
industry was then benchmarked to the pro- 
jected industry employment in the original 
1995 industry projections. In the resulting 
simulated projections for most occupations, 
the projected 1984-95 percent changes re- 
mained the same or were very close to the 
original projections, but the data were de- 
fined consistently with the historical time 
series. The employment of self-employed 
and unpaid family workers was taken di- 
rectly from the original published 1984-95 
projections, because the cps data in 1984 
were comparable to the cps data in 1995, with 
some minor exceptions. Occupations in the 
historical matrix that did not appear in the 
original 1984-95 projections matrix were 
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of computer systems analysts and scientists was 
projected to increase 64 percent, making this oc- 
cupation one of the 10 projected fastest growing 
ones. However, employment actually increased 
181 percent over the period. 

7 See Employment Projections for 1995: Data 
and Methods, Bulletin 2253 (Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, April 1986). 


aggregated into the appropriate residuals; for 
example, loan interviewers were aggregated 
into the “all other clerical occupations” 
residual. 

Once the data were prepared, the next task 
was to select the occupations for evaluation. 
Occupations were selected only if they met 
certain criteria. To begin with, all residual oc- 
cupations were dropped from the evaluation, 
because occupations for which there were 
only aggregated data were not necessarily 
comparable, as indicated in the preceding 
paragraph. Of the remaining detailed occu- 
pations, only those for which the definition 
remained comparable over the projection 
period were included. Occupations also were 
dropped if examination of the historical time 
series indicated inconsistencies with logical 
expectations for the year-to-year total em- 
ployment trend. Because occupations cov- 
ered in the OEs surveys changed over time as 
improvements in the quality of the survey 
were made, problems occurred in the devel- 
opment of comparable time series. In order 
to make the historical time series as consist- 
ent as possible with the 1994 matrix, a num- 
ber of steps were taken to achieve uniformity 
over time.* For example, occupations appear- 
ing in an earlier matrix that were collapsed in 
the 1994 matrix were also collapsed in the 
time series. Finally, seven occupations were 
eliminated because the base-year numbers 
from the original 1984 published matrix were 
so different from those in the historical 1984 
matrix, that they did not appear comparable. 
Consequently, additional occupations were 
eliminated because the difference in em- 
ployment between the original 1984 pub- 
lished matrix and the 1984 historical matrix 
was too large, based on certain criteria.> 


Other data errors. The discussion in the 
text of the article, as well as in this technical 
note, has focused on errors in individual pro- 
jections that can be traced back to incorrectly 
anticipated changes in staffing patterns or in- 
correct industry projections. Also, compara- 
bility problems stemming from inconsisten- 
cies in the classification system over time 
were highlighted. However, it is important 
to bear in mind that other data problems ex- 
ist and that differences in actual and pro- 


jected employment levels are not always due 
to projection errors. Consequently, real em- 
ployment trends in an occupation may not 


Footnote to the technical 
note 


' Prior to 1990, NcEs data were used for pre- 
school teachers and kindergarten and elementary 
school teachers. However, in the 1990, 1992, and 
1994 matrices, oEs survey data were employed for 
these occupations, but the oks classification broke 
teachers up into elementary school teachers, on the 
one hand, and preschool and kindergarten teach- 
ers, on the other. Similar difficulties were encoun- 
tered with higher education teachers. For these rea- 
sons, employment data for elementary school 
teachers and preschool and kindergarten teachers 
were rolled up in the historical time series, but 
dropped from the current evaluation. 


necessarily be measured by comparable sur- 
veys 10 years apart. And although survey data 
are generally considered reliable, sampling 


7A comprehensive methodological statement 
outlining BLs data sources and procedures is pub- 
lished in Employment Projections for 1995. 


3 For more information on the methodology used 
to develop the projections, see the appendix to the 
series of articles under “Employment Outlook: 
1994-2005,” Monthly Labor Review, November 
1995, pp. 85-87; and ais Handbook of Methods, 
Bulletin 2490 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, April 
1997). 


+ For a more comprehensive methodological 
statement, The National Industry-Occupation Em- 


and response errors certainly had an impact 
on the data in both the initial and the terminal 
years of the projection period evaluated. (] 


ployment Matrix: 1983-1995 Time Series, a tech- 
nical note available from the Office of Employ- 
ment Projections. 

> Specifically, occupations were dropped if the 
original 1984 level of employment differed by more 
than 40,000, but less than 100,000, from the actual 
1984 level in the historical matrix, and the percent 
difference in 1984 employment was more than 50 
percent; or if the original 1984 level of employ- 
ment differed by more than 100,000 from the ac- 
tual 1984 level in the historical matrix, and the 
percent difference in 1984 employment was more 
than 30 percent. 


Errata 


In the article, “Employment trends in textiles and apparel, 1973— 
2005,” Monthly Labor Review, August 1997, table 6 (page 33) is 
mislabeled. The title should be (correction in italics): 


Table 6. Employment in the apparel industry: 1983, 1994, 2005 


Also, in the table, the total for all occupations in 1983 is 1,163 
(in thousands). 
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Taking note 


of the paper industry 


Consumer participation in recycling, improvements 

in technology, increased consumption of paper products, 
and liberalization of international trade together 

have had an enormous influence on employment 


in paper-related industries 


production, packaging, and delivery of a 

wide variety of products used daily by most 
Americans. For many it begins with breakfast. 
Most of us would be lost without our newspaper, 
coffee filters, napkins, cereal boxes, and milk and 
juice cartons. In some cases, our entire breakfast 
is baked, sold, reheated, and served in its original 
paperboard box. 

Americans consume more paper than do the citi- 
zens of most countries. Compared with the 1994 
world average of 97 pounds, the U.S. per capita 
consumption of paper is more than 700 pounds, ap- 
proximately 2 pounds per person per day. Per capita 
consumption of paper products in the United States 
has grown 43 percent since 1980.! 

Steady increases in paper consumption have had 
divergent impacts on employment in manufactur- 
ing production, in wholesale trade distribution, and 
in recycling collection. Employment in paper manu- 
facturing, which historically has been volatile, has 
fluctuated less in recent years. Employment gains 
have been elusive, however, and 16,000 jobs have 
been lost, on net, since 1990.” At the same time, 
employment in recycling collection and paper dis- 
tribution reflects a steady and increasing rate of 
growth. Increases in these jobs in recent history 
have far outweighed employment declines in paper 
manufacturing. 

Employment is driven in part by changing regu- 
lations and consumer demands. New government 
regulations and an environmentally conscious popu- 


Pr is an indispensable component in the 
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lation have required industry to use more recycled 
waste and to produce fewer contaminants in pro- 
duction. These changes have led to costly, but nec- 
essary, investments in new equipment. Improve- 
ments have been implemented with state-of-the-art 
technology, resulting in less labor-intensive employ- 
ment. While increased productivity within paper 
manufacturing has allowed output to grow even in 
times when employment has not, recycling and ex- 
ports have buoyed employment in the paper-related 
industries. 

This article examines the changing market for 
paper, including the demand for recycled products 
and exports, and its effect on employment trends. 


Types of paper 


Paper manufacturers produce both paper and pa- 
perboard products. The designation “paper indus- 
try” generally refers to the production of both prod- 
ucts. Paperboard is used to make items for the pack- 
aging of products, such as cardboard boxes, ship- 
ping containers for produce, and appliance contain- 
ers. “Paper” may also identify the subgroup of prod- 
ucts that excludes paperboard, such as newspaper, 
catalog paper, bond paper, tissue paper, and com- 
puter paper. In this article, the term will be used to 
identify the broader group, including both paper and 
paperboard products. 

Paper products are classified according to con- 
tent. Products with recycled content contain vari- 
ous amounts of recycled paper, with the balance 


made up of mill scraps, which often include virgin fiber. Other 
paper products contain only virgin fiber. To extract the cellu- 
lose, which makes up less than half of wood fiber,’ lignin and 
other substances are removed. The remaining cellulose is then 
bleached, beaten, and rinsed, resulting in a pulp to be used for 
papermaking. 

Recycling plants must purchase wastepaper rather than 
wood, repulp the fiber, and feed the pulp into an ink removal 
system. At this point, both virgin and recovered pulp go through 
the same processes.* The labor requirements for producing 
recycled fiber are similar to those for producing virgin fiber, 
although total costs of recycling are approximately 20 percent 
less.° Production using recycled paper takes less energy than 
production using virgin paper.® 

The profitability of recycled products has caused some com- 
panies to replace pulp mills with deinking plants and to ex- 
pand their use of recovered paper in existing mills. Compa- 
nies are increasing domestic recycling capacity, as worldwide 
demand for recovered paper is expected to rise to 150 million 
tons by the year 2000, up from 110 million tons in 1993.’ 


Where the jobs are 


_ Paper-related employment is scattered among several indus- 

try categories. The largest block of workers is involved in the 
manufacture of paper and allied products,’ which employs 

681,000, down slightly from its peak employment of 697,000 
in 1990. The second-largest category of paper-related em- 

ployment is in the paper and paper products component of 
wholesale trade, where 259,000 are employed in the distribu- 

tion of paper products. Not included in the 259,000 are an- 

other 130,000 jobs in recycling activities undertaken by scrap 
material brokers and dealers, also found in wholesale trade. 

While a significant portion of these jobs are directly tied to 
paper recycling, others support metal or other material recy- 
cling. Scrap material brokers contract with those who actually 
collect wastepaper; these companies are primarily found in 
the refuse component of sanitary services ( some portion of 
156,000 jobs). This list does not exhaust all the remaining jobs 

that are hidden among the various categories of the Standard 
Industrial Classification structure: those employed in govern- 
ment transportation services, and those who produce the new 
equipment, chemicals, and processes to be used in the mills. 

However, When adding up an abbreviated list of categories, 

we find well over 1 million jobs supporting the consumption 
_ and production of paper in the United States. 


Employment trends vary widely 


Paper manufacturing. Employment has exhibited significant 
volatility in paper manufacturing over the last 20 years, with 
less fluctuation occurring recently. The growth in global mar- 
kets, combined with production processes that require less 


human intervention, have contributed to greater stability in 
employment. Furthermore, the growth of exports has diversi- 
fied the customer base of paper manufacturers. 

As the following tabulation shows, recession-related reduc- 
tions in the monthly industrial production index and employ- 
ment in paper manufacturing reveal that recessions have be- 
come far less austere over the last two decades: 


Percent change in 


Industrial 
Recession production Employment 
DORI 1 Siitissssveveceases —24 -12 
PIER ahs cvs ina -6 4 
DORIS sesigisiereesencss -9 -6 
1990-91 once eeeeeee 2 —2 


In the 1973-75 recession, the industrial production index 
for paper dropped by 24 percent as employment dropped 12 
percent, with employment losses regained by 1978. Subsequent 
recessions do not come close to the severity of this decline. 
Over the combined recessionary period in the early 1980s, 
production dropped by 8 percent, while employment fell by 7 
percent. Employment recovered much more slowly than in 
the 1975 recession, taking twice as long to reach prerecession 
levels. In the 1990-91 recession, the production index in- 
creased, as export tonnage grew by 8 percent and employment 
fell by 2 percent. Fortunately, exports bolstered demand for 
producers, providing some protection from more dramatic 
losses. 

Although production continues to follow the cyclical pat- 
tern of the economy, its vulnerability to domestic recession 
has been greatly reduced, and with this reduced vulnerability, 
employment has stabilized. (The declining nature of employ- 
ment losses during recessions is shown in table 1.) Furthermore, 
as increasing amounts of capital are substituted for labor, em- 
ployment declines in the current climate are not associated 
with reductions in demand. 

While recessionary job losses occurred in paper and pulp 
mills, they were small compared with secular losses posted 
between 1990 and 1996. Postrecession losses did not reflect 
a reduction in demand; rather, they reflected technological 
improvements in the papermaking operation. Between the 
prerecession peak in 1990 and December of 1996, produc- 
tion increased by 12.6 percent, while employment declined 
by 1 percent. As computerization became more integral to 
production operations, mills became more capital-intensive 
and used less labor. 

While manufacturing employment is declining overall, ex- 
ports are adding jobs in paperboard containers and boxes, as 
exports of paperboard increased dramatically between 1990 
and 1996. Employment also is increasing in wholesale trade 
and in sanitary services, outweighing losses in paper manu- 
facturing. Employment trends in paper manufacturing have 
been more affected than ‘those in other paper-related indus- 
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Table 1. 


Numbers in thousands 


Standard 
Industrial 
Classification 


Industry 


Paper manufacturing 26 
Pulp mills is 261 
Paper mills ne 262 
Paperboard mills hs 263 
Paperboard containers 265 
Miscellaneous converted paper 267 
Paper distribution ie 511 
Scrap material distribution .. a 5093 
Sanitary services 495 


Standard 
Industrial 
Classsification 


Paper manufacturing 26 
Pulp mills oe 261 
Paper mills = 262 
Paperboard mills res 263 
Paperboard containers ................s0000 265 - 
Miscellaneous converted pape 267 
Paper distribution 511 
Scrap material distribution .. ioe 5093 
Sanitary services 495 


Paper manufacturing 
Pulp mills 


Paper mills 

Paperboard mills 

Paperboard containers 
Miscellaneous converted paper .. 
Paper distribution 

Scrap material distribution .. 
Sanitary services 


Note: Data are based on monthly, seasonally adjusted employment esti- 
mates, except in the cases of pulp mills and scrap material, in which employ- 
ment does not display measurable seasonality. The peak and trough months 


tries by changes in production methods and technology. In 
the other industries, jobs have increased steadily due to in- 
creases in recyclable consumption and in demand for paper 
products at retail outlets. 


Paper-related wholesale trade. Unlike those in paper manu- 
facturing, job levels in paper distribution have followed a rela- 
tively steady growth pattern. Employment in this category rose 
by 136 percent between 1972 and 1996, averaging annual 
growth of 6 percent. (See chart 1.) Since the last recession, 
employment grew by 9 percent in paper distribution, com- 
pared with 8 percent in wholesale trade, and 21,000 jobs were 
added between 1991 and 1996. Most of the growth occurred 
in the subcomponent, stationery and office supplies, which 
distributes computer paper, envelopes, business forms, and 
related supplies to an increasingly dispersed population. 
Reflecting increased demand for recycled paper are jobs 
within the scrap materials subcomponent of wholesale trade.° 
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Recession peaks and troughs in employment in paper manufacturing and related industries, 1973-96 


a 


Standard 


used in this table are those specific to the paper manufacturing industry but 
related to official recessions. 
Dash indicates data not available. 


Employment by establishments categorized under scrap and 
waste materials increased by 11 percent in 1995 as wastepa- 
per prices soared, and maintained this gain in the weaker pa- 
per market of 1996. Between 1991 and 1996, employment 
rose a moderate 20 percent. (See chart 2.) 


Sanitary services. Companies involved in the actual collec- 
tion of scrap materials fall within the sanitary services indus- 
try. As recovery of recyclable materials has grown, so has 
employment in privately owned sanitary services collection. 
(Data are not available on employment in government-owned 
sanitary services, nor are specific data available on private 
sanitary service workers who are involved in paper recovery.) 
Employment growth was extremely rapid in the mid-80s, just 
as use of recycled paper became popular and was deemed a 
revenue-builder. Another growth spurt occurred between 1993 
and 1995, when collection efforts were intensifying. The num- 
ber of material recovery facilities (MRF) increased from 104 in 
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1991 to 386 in 1995.!° Thirty-seven new projects are being 
planned for 1996-98, although they are smaller in size." Be- 
cause recycling facilities handle a variety of recyclable mate- 
rials, the employment impact of paper recycling, as opposed 
to metal or plastic recycling, is unknown. 

While material recovery facilities originally were concen- 
trated in the Northeast, increasing paper demands have resulted 
in a nearly even distribution of these processing centers 
throughout the country.'* Consequently, hiring is no longer 
restricted to urban environments. Municipal governments 
throughout the country are experiencing increased demands 
for haulers and sorters, especially as public ownership of pro- 
cessing facilities has increased since 1995.'* Networks to col- 
lect, sort, and resell paper are continuing to expand. 


Factors behind employment trends 


As we have seen, employment growth in paper manufacturing 
is cyclical, and has failed to return to previous peaks during 
recent recoveries. In contrast, the numbers of jobs in the other 
paper-related industries have grown in recent years. This sec- 
tion explores some factors behind these differing trends—the 
increasing demand for paper products in general, and for those 
with recycled content in particular, and productivity gains from 
new equipment installed, in part, to use wastepaper instead of 
wood and to meet new environmental standards. 


Per capita consumption of paper, 
1965-96 


00 ; a 
1965 1970 1975 1980 1985 1990 1995 
SOURCE: American Forest and Paper Association. 
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Changes in domestic demand for paper are primarily tied 
to changes in population and income growth. Increases in U.S. 
population and income were particularly strong between 1940 
and 1970, followed by growth that was more subdued. While 
real economic growth has slowed, the information industry has 
transformed both our home and work lives, also stimulating 
greater per capita consumption of paper. 

Growth in per capita consumption of paper has been aver- 
aging 2 percent a year over the last decade, with reductions in 
consumption coinciding with recessionary periods. (See chart 
3.) Per capita consumption hit its peak in 1994, at 734.5 
pounds, nearly 100 pounds more than in 1985. Consumption 
fell in 1995 and through 1996, as higher paper prices encour- 
aged more efficient use. Between 1966 and 1996, consump- 
tion of paper (excluding paperboard) almost doubled." 


Growth linked to computers. Contrary to speculation that com- 
puters would transform the American workplace into a 
paperless environment, the opposite result has occurred. The 
increased availability of photocopiers, fax machines, and com- 
puters has resulted in a dramatic increase in the use of “office 
paper” over the last two decades. (See chart 4.) While the 
U.S. population grew 16 percent from 1972 to 1987, copier 
paper waste increased by 150 percent and other office paper 
waste by 87 percent.' This growing use is correlated with 


tremendous growth in production output of printing and writ- 
ing paper, the type of paper that is used in printers and fax 
machines. Since 1982, production of printing and writing pa- 
per has increased by 60 percent. While the use of electronic 
mail has displaced some paper usage, conventional wisdom 
among paper industry forecasters is that “for every ton of pa- 
per displaced by compuiers, there is more than one ton of new 
demand generated.”!® 


Newspaper and book sales. While much of the growth in pa- 
per consumption is generated in the business sector, such as in 
direct-mail advertising, households also are large consumers, 
and many products are used by both home and office. News- 
papers are a large consumption item for both, accounting for 
about 25 percent of all paper consumed in the United States 
(excluding paperboard).’? Despite the growing popularity of 
the Internet, 1995 readership of daily newspapers outpaced 
levels recorded in the 1989-94 period, following a period of 
decline between 1970 and 1989.'8 The percent of American 
adults reading a Sunday newspaper also posted a record high 
in 1995, compared with the 1970-94 period. Clearly, news- 
papers are a popular medium, and newspaper advertising is 
more popular than any other form of advertising. Newspapers 
received 22.4 percent of all advertising dollars in 1995—more 
than broadcast Tv and direct mail, with print-related advertis- 
ing dominating over other media.'? 

Not only is newspaper circulation healthy, but book sales 
also are holding their own. Adults purchased 1 billion books 
in 1995, compared with 776 million in 1991, with most of the 
increase occurring between 1991 and 1994.% While most 
Americans report reading less, book sales have continued to 
grow. The Internet may be a substitute for some printed me- 
dia, but its use also has encouraged sales, with books repre- 
senting the commodity most frequently sold on the web after 
computer software. Not surprisingly, computer-related books 
are an increasing share of total sales, accounting for an addi- 
tional 13 million books sold between 1991 and 1995.?! 

Furthermore, an increasing standard of living is associated 


with greater paper usage, as consumption of most products 
involves some paper content in packaging, labeling, and ad- 
vertising. Increased consumption is not limited to our bor- 
ders; as economies develop abroad, worldwide consumption 
of paper has increased. 


A growing foreign market. The market for paper is growing 
throughout the world, causing U.S. paper exports to more than 
double between 1985 and 1996. Growth in exports of re- 
covered paper and printing and writing papers has been espe- 
cially healthy.~ Exports, in dollars, rose from 6 billion in 
1991 to 10 billion in 1996, as tonnage increased by 45 per- 
cent. (See table 2.) This burgeoning demand has insulated 
paper industry workers from further layoffs. 

Much of U.S. trade is with our partners in the North Ameri- 
can Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA); 39 to 45 percent of our 
exports are sent to Canada and Mexico.¥ In 1994, the first 
full year after implementation of NAFTA, U.S. paper exports to 
those two countries increased by a combined 15.5 percent, on 
a tonnage basis. Exports to Mexico increased 33 percent be- 
tween 1993 and 1996, and those to Canada, by SO percent.” 
However, despite this rapid growth, the share of all paper ex- 
ports sent to our NAFTA partners has remained relatively stable 
due to increased demand from other trading partners. Exports 
to the emerging markets—which are among the fastest grow- 
ing economies—more than doubled between 1991 and 1996, 
and represented 8.4 percent of the total market for U.S. pro- 
ducers in 1996, nearly equal to paper exports to Japan. (See 
table 3.) 

Exports that are correlated with economic growth abroad 
have stimulated expansion of the U.S. paper industry. More 
than 50 percent of the industry’s growth between 1989 and 
1995 was due to this factor.” Between 1990 and 1996, an 
average 11 percent of production was devoted to exports, com- 
pared with 6 percent in 1985. According to the American For- 
est and Paper Association, about 16 percent of total U.S. pro- 
duction went overseas in 1995, and approximately 42 percent 
of new capacity in the industry made products for export mar- 


Percent distribution of paper and paperboard exports to major markets, 1991-96 
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to emerging markets, 1991-96 


housands of dollars] 


115,153 
129,538 
70,416 
43,436 
12,154 
11,901 


154,155 
191,931 
105,266 
55,812 
9,208 
13,196 


Source: 


U.S. Department of Commerce. 


kets.” Growth in exports has increased profits significantly 
for producers in the last couple of years, allowing them to pay 
down debt on extensive capital investments made in the late 
80s and early 90s. New trade agreements are expected to fur- 
ther increase exports to other countries over the next decade.” 

The factors explored thus far have addressed the demand 
for all types of paper products. However, undercurrents of a 
very different type also resulted in profound changes in the 
industry over last few decades: the demand that paper prod- 
ucts be made, at least in part, with recycled materials was grow- 
ing at the same time that the supply of wastepaper was explod- 
ing. Further, there became available new technology that re- 
duced the cost of manufacturing from wastepaper below the 
cost of a wood-based process for many products. These de- 
velopments set the stage for job growth in the collection and 
brokerage of wastepaper. 


Recycling—a grassroots movement. Support for recycling 
arose from citizens’ firm refusals to increase landfill space to 
contain waste. Environmentalists and waste managers recog- 
nized that the major source of landfill waste was paper prod- 
ucts,” and pressured industry and government to support re- 
cycling. While industry had recognized recycled paper as a 
market niche, increasing demands by the public, coupled with 
the prospect of greater profits, ensured expansion of this new 
market. 

As technology within paper plants was being replaced to 
meet cleaner air requirements, the quality of recycled paper 
products also was being improved, contributing to consumer 
acceptance of recycled goods. Manufacturers developed pro- 
cesses to incorporate more recycled content in paper while 
retaining its quality, almost doubling their use of recovered 
paper between 1985 and 1995.%° Perhaps unnoticed by end- 
users, consumption of recycled products has soared. Use of 
recycled paperboard*' is a prime example, having grown 40 
percent since 1990 and accounting for 13 percent of paper- 
board consumption in 1995. Consumption of recycled prod- 
ucts also has increased through private sector initiatives and 
alliances with nonprofit groups.*? Government agencies are 
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expanding their consumption of recycled products as well. 

At every level'of government, initiatives have increased the 
purchase of recycled paper. In 1986, only 13 States and few 
local governments had any “buy-recycled” policy. Currently, 
all 50 States, the District of Columbia, and more than 200 lo- 
cal governments have recycling initiatives in place. Most com- 
mon are general policies favoring recycled products, set-asides 
or goals, or a stated price preference for recycled products. 
There are a few “recycled-only” programs.*? At the Federal 
level, the President signed an executive order in 1993 requir- 
ing agencies to use recycled products, although minimum re- 
quirements on recycled content have been eased for some prod- 
ucts. This directed consumption will continue to fuel more 
investments in research and development to further increase 
the quality of recycled products. © 

A larger, more reliable supply of materials also encourages 
manufacturers to incorporate recycled paper in production. 
While manufacturers routinely recycle waste from papermak- 
ing processes, consumers are more involved in supplying waste 
paper, driving the affordability of recycling systems. The inci- 
dence of paper recovery is rising, with an all-time high of 44.8 
percent collected in 1996 and expectations of increasing re- 
covery rates in the future.** According to an annual BioCycle 
survey,*> the number of curbside recycling programs increased 
from about 1,000 in 1988 to 7,265 in 1994, serving about 41 
percent of the population in the latter year. 


Paper manufacturing machines installed or 


Table 4. 
rebuilt as a percent of 1995 capital stock, 
versus capital expenditures by paper and 
paperboard mills, 1983-95 
Total Recycling 
machines | machines 
Year installed | installed 
or rebuilt | or rebuilt 
cont (percent) 
1995... | 25 9 
1994 .... 26 8 
1993 ye 18 5 
1992... 27 11 
99 tate 36 3 
1990 .... 55 7 
1989 .... 49 9 
1988 .... 56 3 
1987 .... 31 4 
1986 .... 43 3 
1985 .... 38 4 
1984 .... 24 3 
1983 .... 20 3 


' Data are preliminary. 

Note: Dash indicates data not available. 

Source: Sample of the American Forest and Paper Association. 
Expenditure data are from the Census Bureau and from the National 
Council of the Paper Industry for Air and Stream Improvement. 


Indexes of output and hours in pulp, paper, and paperboard mills, 1966-95 
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Output per hour 


Index 
(1987 = 100) 


140 
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NOTE: Reflects the mills that manufacture the raw input for paper items produced by other components of paper manufacturing. 


New equipment and productivity. The growth in the demand 
for paper has led to large gains in output and has prevented 
steep job losses in manufacturing following the introduction 
of less labor-intensive equipment. Expenditures on new plant 
and equipment by establishments involved in the manufacture 
of paper products peaked in 1990 and remain higher than ex- 
penditures in the 1980s, as capital improvements have increased 
over the last decade. (See table 4.) Measured in real terms, 
average dollar expenditures for new capital in the period 1989- 
94 also are slightly higher than in the prior 5-year period, with 
1989 and 1990 standing out as the strongest years for new 
investments. Although the number of machines installed or 
rebuilt has been declining since 1988, there has been new 
growth in recycling equipment.** Because recycling mills can 
be installed on a smaller scale and at a lower capital cost per 
ton of output than can virgin pulp mills, these facilities could 
better support incremental expansions in the industry, espe- 
cially following a period of capital stock replenishment.*’ De- 
mands for a cleaner environment also have contributed to more 
rapid replacement of equipment in the industry, likely improv- 
ing productive efficiency. 

The increased use of recycling equipment also carries pro- 
ductive efficiencies, compared with the use of wood fiber. 
Most grades of recycled paper appear to use less energy in 


production and produce less air pollution, although some grades 
require more purchased electricity.** According to one study, 
recycling 1 ton of materials in a typical curbside recycling pro- 
gram can save at least $183 worth of electricity, after deduct- 
ing the cost of transportation to collect the materials.3° Many 
types of paper are produced less expensively using recycled 
content, while most use some virgin fiber.” 

Furthermore, using recovered paper can provide more flex- 
ibility in production. Imbalances in the supply of wood pulp 
are easily corrected for if manufacturers have the ability to 
substitute recovered paper. While recovered paper has a lim- 
ited number of “lives” and is used in small quantities in most 
products, it can be recycled 5 to 8 times. As aresult, manufac- 
turers are using more of this resource. Use of recycled paper is 
forecast to increase as mill capacity for recovered pulp more 
than doubles between 1994 and 1998.*' Lower energy costs, 
lower raw material costs, and lower labor costs per ton of out- 
put have resulted in a more efficient industry. 

An increasing amount of output was produced in mills, with 
hours worked declining, between 1966 and 1995. (See chart 
5.) Thus, labor productivity, as measured by output per hour, 
more than doubled over this period; the gains were not steady, 
but followed business cycle movements. Productivity gains 
over the period in pulp, paper, and paperboard mills were 
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greater, on average (4.5 percent per year), than in paper indus- 
try components that used the output of these mills (folding 
paperboard boxes, 2.6 percent; corrugated solid fiber boxes, 
3.8 percent; paper and plastic bags, 1.2 percent). 


THE CONFLUENCE OF CONSUMER PARTICIPATION in recycling, im- 
provements in technology, increased consumption of paper 
products, and liberalization of trade have had an enormous 
influence on employment in paper-related industries. Tech- 
nological changes, while costly, have facilitated increased out- 
put of recycled products as improvements in efficiency and 
output quality are attained. O 
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Developmenis in women’s 
labor force participation 


During the early 1990's, there was no growth 
in women’s labor force participation rates; 
since 1994 however, the rate has edged upward, 
with mothers accounting for most of the rise 


he increase in the proportion of women 
who are working or looking for work that 
began shortly after World War II has been 
one of the most significant social and economic 
trends in modern U.S. history. By the 1980’s, 
there were signs that the rise was beginning to 
slow and, during the early 1990’s, no increase in 
the proportion of women in the labor force 
(women’s labor force participation rate) took 
place. Beginning in 1994, however, growth ap- 
pears to have resumed. 

A number of factors influenced the slow- 
down in women’s labor force participation rate 
growth. These include a decline in participa- 
tion among women under age 25, and a long- 
term slowdown in participation growth among 
women in the prime working-age group.’ The 
rise in women’s labor force participation rate 
came to a virtual halt as these factors com- 
bined with the 1990-91 recession, which had 
the greatest effect on women’s employment of 
any recession over the last 30 years,” and an 
uncharacteristically slow employment recov- 
ery that continued through the early part of 
1993 before gaining momentum. 

This article traces the developments in 
women’s labor force participation since 1975. 
The first section, a brief overview, is followed by 
a discussion of the trends for women with chil- 
dren, and then a discussion of the trends for 
women of different ages. The last section sum- 
marizes the findings. 

The data presented in this article are based 
largely on information collected in March by 


the Current Population Survey (CPS),’ supple- 
mented by recently developed quarterly averages 
based on information collected monthly by the 
cps.‘ It is important to note that recent changes to 
the survey have affected the historical continuity 
of these data. For about 25 years—until 1994— the 
basic questions in this survey relating to employ- 
ment status had remained essentially the same.° 
As the result of a major, 8-year-long overhaul, a 
new survey questionnaire was developed and in- 
troduced in January 1994.6 Among the changes 
were questions on employment that were designed 
to better capture part-time or irregular work, and 
unpaid work in a family-owned business or farm. 
Such activities may not have been fully measured, 
especially among women, by the previous ques- 
tionnaire. While the revised questionnaire im- 
proved the accuracy of many labor force measures, 
comparability of data across time was interrupted, 
making analysis of changes in labor force partici- 
pation between 1993 and 1994 problematic.’ 


Overview 


From March 1975 to March 1996, the labor force 
participation rate of women rose from 46 per- 
cent to nearly 59 percent (table 1). Although it 
rose without interruption through 1990, the in- 
crease did not proceed at a steady pace; rather 
the rate of increase slowed gradually over time. 
Between 1975 and 1980, women’s labor force 
participation rate increased an average of 1 per- 
centage point per year; from 1980 to 1985, the 
average annual gain fell to 0.7 percentage point. 
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[Numbers in thousands] 


Presence and age 
of own children and 
labor force status 
Total women: 
Population 79,453 | 87,939 93,455 
Labor force 36,496 | 44,934 50,891 
Labor force participation rate *45.9 51.1 54.5 
With no children under 18: 
Population! cc. o oi ee oe ecu ass 48,856 | 56,483 61,160 
LADON ONCE ioc. <-sscracencsastseanninys 22,028 | 27,144 30,850 
Labor force participation rate 45.1 48.1 50.4 
With children under 18: 
POpUlatOn ete rctata tenure tsity sae duassrect vane 30,597 | 31,456 32,295 
Babontorce i. ciis ek acces eee 14,467 | 17,790 20,041 
Labor force participation rate 47.3 56.6 62.1 
With children 6 to 17, none younger: 
Population ..... 16,182 | 17,489 16,929 
eaboriforce is. sy ut eateeewteaee pate 8,875 | 11,252 11,826 
Labor force participation rate ................. 54.8 64.3 
With children under 6: 
POPULARON co. sc23oceekcssencsensvszecceedentesntaataes 14,415 
Laboriforce win este Aves cue eee “ae 5,592 
Labor force participation rate............... li | 


NOTE: Data beginning in 1994 are not strictly comparable with data for 
prior years because they incorporate the results of a major redesign of the 
Current Population Survey (crs) and 1990 census-based population con- 
trols adjusted for the estimated undercount. See text footnote 3 for further 


During the next 5 years—1985 to 1990—the gain was slower 
still, averaging 0.5 percentage point per year. 

Over the next 3 years (1990-93), however, the upward 
trend in women’s overall labor force participation rate came 
to a virtual standstill. The rate fluctuated within a very nar- 
row range, and was the same in March 1993 (57.2 percent) as 
it had been in March 1990. 

Beginning in 1994, the upward trend in women’s labor 
force participation rate appears to have resumed, as the 
rate edged up from 58.4 percent in March 1994 to 58.8 
percent in March 1996. (As noted earlier, the introduction 
of major revisions into the CPS in 1994 precludes direct 
comparisons with data for 1993.) These gains appear to 
have continued into 1997 as well. The recently developed 
quarterly data series (which is quite close, though not 
strictly comparable, to the series based on March data) 
shows that the labor force participation rate of women 
reached 59.5 percent (not seasonally adjusted) in the first 
quarter of 1997 (table 2). 


Presence and age of children 


Mothers accounted for most of the rise in women’s overall 
labor force rate. The participation rate for mothers whose 
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Population, labor force, and labor force participation rates of women aged 16 years and older by pres- 
ence and age of own children, selected years, March 1975-96 


March of— 


99,783 | 100,654 103,128 | 104,058 

57,244 57,558 | 59,646 60,538 61,229 

57.4 57.2 58.4 58.7 58.8 

64,890 | 65,424 | 65,925 66,207 | 66,808 67,714 68,864 
33,942 | 34,047 | 34,487 34,495 | 35,455 35,843 36,509 
52.3 52.0 52.3 52.1 53.1 52.9 53.0 
33,262 | 33,546 | 33,859 34,448 } 35,373 35,413 35,194 
22,196 | 22,327 | 22,756 23,063 | 24,191 24,695 24,720 
66.7 66.6 67.2 67.0 68.4 69.7 70.2 
17,123 | 17,058 | 17,368 17,827 | 18,248 18,721 18,679 
12,799 | 12,691 | 13,183 13,441 | 13,863 14,300 14,427 
b 75.9 75.4 76.0 76.4 77.2 
16,491 16,620 | 17,125 16,692 16,515 

9,573 9,621 | 10,328 10,395 10,293 


58.0 57.9 60.3 62.3 62.3 


information about the crs. 
Own children are defined as sons, daughters, adopted, or step-chil- 


dren. Excluded are grandchildren, nieces, nephews, other related chil- 
dren, and unrelated children. 


youngest child was school age (6 to 17 years old) rose 22 per- 
centage points to 77 percent in 1996, and the rate for mothers of 
preschoolers posted a 24-point gain (rising to 62 percent). By 
contrast, the participation rate for women with no children un- 
der age 18 rose by only about 8 percentage points to reach 53 
percent in March 1996. Part of the reason that the rise for this 
group was relatively small is that the majority (three-fifths) of 
the women with no children are under age 25 or are 55 years 
and older—age groups with relatively low participation rates 
that have changed little in recent years. 

For all three groups, most of the gains occurred in the 
late 1970s and early 1980s; between 1990 and 1993, 
growth had virtually stopped. While growth did not re- 
sume after 1994 for the women with no children, the rate 
for those with children rose. For the mothers of school- 
age children the participation rate went from 76 percent 
in March 1994 to a little more than 77 percent 2 years 
later, while the rate for those with preschoolers went from 
60 percent to a little more than 62 percent. And, as table 2 
shows, labor force rate gains appear to have continued 
into 1997. 

As shown in the following tabulation, the labor force 
participation rate for the mothers of very young chil- 
dren—children under 1 year of age—has grown in recent 


years. (The apparent 1995-96 drop is not statistically 
significant.) 


March of— Participation rate 
TROVE) Sisson Gey ase iF ee eo 49.5 
Pe eet Ness vu snide vast anieechopsckeceiseseodesvseateasoads 51.9 
DO LB e et eee PEER etc. Csascusantonssassehaleecennearssaseunseee S22 
NO Se Meese uty Meat tat cces aves woes uvasae asst ereatevaietsavent Sedelevsaved 52.6 
DOG ree Ua ee tee cad oic ow sb vcs atch saab er Been cescocosasdey dadusseds 54.6 
EO Ghia oh eas ag ae 2 56.9 
DOD Gera eter os cas abessasasc MOR ID Teepe ace asoesy sons 55.4 


This trend is an especially strong reflection of today’s soci- 
etal norms. Working for pay or profit, or “market work,” is 
now an integral part of many women’s lives, much as full- 
time homemaking was for women in previous generations. 
Undoubtedly, most of today’s mothers with infants were al- 
ready well established in the market place before they had 
their newest child. Many are therefore able to retain their jobs 
by taking a brief period of maternity leave, or, if they had left 
their job, are aided in their job search by their previous labor 
market experience. 


Table 2. | Labor force status of women by presence 


and age of youngest child, first quarter 
averages, 1994-97, not seasonally adjusted 
[Nunbers in thousands] 
Civilian labor force 
Presence and age Civilian non- 
of youngest child _| institutional eget 
population Total : 
population 
pI RN Ign (ese a (oe ne 
Total women: 
102,107 59,617 58.4 
103,067 60,380 58.6 
103,988 61,020 58.7 
105,072 62,547 59.5 
35,078 24,019 68.5 
35,333 24,512 69.4 
35,133 24,727 70.4 
35,368 25,345 71.7 
With children 6 to 17, 
none younger: a 
18,180 13,810 76.0 
18,673 14,218 76.1 
18,527 14,329 77.3 
19,023 14,904 78.3 
16,898 10,209 60.4 
16,659 10,293 61.8 
16,606 10,398 62.6 
16,345 10,441 63.9 
67,029 35,598 53.1 
67,734 35,869 53.0 
68,855 36,293 52.7 
69,704 37,202 53.4 


Age of women workers 


The percentage of women who participate in the labor force 
differs considerably by age. The following discussion focuses 
on three major groups: 16- to 24-year olds, 25- to 44-year 
olds, and 45- to 54-year olds. Older women are omitted from 
the discussion because there has been—and continues to be— 
relatively little change in labor market activity among those 
aged 55 and older. Chart 1 summarizes the labor force rate 
trends for the three groups. 


Women aged 16 to 24. The trend of labor force participa- 
tion for young women is markedly different from that for 
women in the other two major age groups. On balance, the 
labor force participation rate of women 16 to 24 years old 
rose during 1975 to 1987, peaking at slightly more than 62 
percent. Subsequently, it declined, falling to about 59 percent 
by 1993. The downward movement occurred mostly among 
those who had no children—the group that makes up the over- 
whelming majority of these young women. From 1994 
through 1996, the participation rate of young women dis- 
played no clear direction. 

Two factors appear to have been largely responsible for 
the participation rate decline among the young women. One 
is the sensitivity of teen labor force participation to the busi- 
ness cycle. During periods of economic growth, the partici- 
pation rate for teenagers rises; during economic contractions, 
it falls. Following the 1990-91 recession, the economy expe- 
rienced a period of slow employment growth, which had a 
negative impact on teen participation rates. 

The other factor was the growing tendency among all 
young women—teenagers as well as 20- to 24-year olds—to 
stay in school. The proportion of all female teenagers who 
were in school rose rapidly, from 61 percent in 1990 (annual 
average) to 67 percent in 1996. It had been 60 percent in 1986. 
Over the same period, the enrollment rate for women 20 to. 
24 years old rose from 23 percent to 29 percent; in 1986, 18 
percent had been in school. An increase in students as a pro- 
portion of the whole group will have a dampening effect on 
the entire group’s labor force participation rate (all other 
things being equal) because students typically are less likely 
to be labor force participants than young persons who are not 
in school. The following tabulation shows the 1996 average 
annual labor force participation rates for women aged 16 to 
24 who were either enrolled or not enrolled in school: 


Labor force participation rates 


Enrolled Not enrolled 
Women, 16 to 24 years old ............... 50.2 W225 
{Weysio) il MOPAWCCrE Nsiaatlae See aR 44.6 64.9 
DO TOMA VEATCH dations soe beabedcontdee ee 61.0 IBS 
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Women's labor force participation rates by age and presence of own children under 18, 
March of selected years, 1975-96 


Labor force rate 
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Indeed, had the enrollment rates of young women been the 
same in 1996 as they were in 1986, then nearly 64 percent 
would have been in the labor force instead of the actual 62 
percent (annual averages). 


Women aged 25 to 44. The labor force participation rate for 
women in this age group trended generally upward. From 
1975 to 1985, their rate grew rapidly, from about 55 percent 
to 71 percent. Growth slowed substantially thereafter as their 
participation rate moved up to 76 percent in 1996. 

Mothers of children under age 18 led the increase. (Moth- 
ers aged 25 to 44 account for 4 out of 5 of all women with 
children under 18.) From 1975 through 1985, the participa- 
tion rate for these mothers grew 16 percentage points (from a 
little less than 49 percent to slightly more than 65 percent). 
Thereafter, the increases slowed and they added only an ad- 
ditional 6 percentage points through 1996. 

Although relatively more of the women in this age group 
who had no children under 18 were in the labor force than the 
mothers, their participation rate gains were smaller. From 
1975 through 1985, the participation rate of those with no 
children rose a little less than 8 percentage points (from 
slightly more than 77 percent to 85 percent); it remained prac- 
tically unchanged thereafter. 

Because of the rapidity of the gains on the part of the moth- 
ers, the gap between their participation rate and the rate of 
those with no children under age 18 narrowed sharply. In 
1975, the labor force participation rate of those who were 
mothers was about 29 percentage points below that of those 
who had no children under 18. By 1996, the difference had 
shrunk by more than half, to about 13 percentage points. 


Women aged 45 to 54. The participation rate for these 
women also grew, but followed a somewhat different path. 
Between 1975 and 1985, their rate increased by about 11 per- 
centage points, from 55 percent to 66 percent. Unlike the trend 
for 25- to 44-year-old women, however, labor force growth 
among these older women did not slow appreciably, and, by 
1996, an additional 10 percentage points were added as their 
overall rate reached 75 percent. 

Relatively few women in this age group were mothers 
(about 1 out of 4). Even so, the participation rate of those 
who were mothers advanced rapidly, rising by about 11 per- 
centage points—from 49 percent to 60 percent—over the 
1975-85 period. By 1996, it gained an additional 16 points to 
reach 76 percent. 

Growth was slower among the 45- to 54-year olds with no 
children under age 18. Their participation rate grew by just 9 
percentage points (from 59 percent to 68 percent) between 
1975 and 1985, and by only another 7 percentage points to 
reach 75 percent in 1996. 

Once again, these different rates of growth narrowed the 


Changes in number of women in the labor 
force and labor force participation rates, 
March 1986-96 


[Numbers in thousands] 
Labor force 
4 rate of 16-24 , 
Characteristic Original year olds Difference 
held contant' 
Civilian labor force 
WOO are ccesat cee cvarscstecsevacs 51,732 51,732 0 
CSCI Sara Ao ee ene 61,229 61,525 296 
Percent change 
HOB OO oc scssccsssecs 18.4 18.9 6 
Participation rate 
OOD sats csctesaracshocencasscass 54.7 54.7 0 
ROGGE Faecal 58.8 59.1 3 
Percent change 
19BE=O6' eS tees: (ies) 8.0 4) 


‘ Labor force participation rates of women 16 to 24 years old are held 
constant at their most recent high—50.4 percent for teenagers in 1990 and 
71.7 percent for 20- to 24-year olds in 1987. 


Note: Data beginning in 1994 are not strictly comparable with data for 
prior years because they incorporate the results of a major redesign of the 
Current Population Survey (crs) and 1990 census-based population con- 
trols adjusted for the estimated undercount. See text footnote 3 for further 
information about the cps. 


labor force participation rate gap between the mothers and the 
women with no children. In 1975, the participation rate for those 
with no children was about 11 percentage points higher than 
that of the mothers; by 1996, it was just about the same. 


Summary and conclusion 


Overall, the labor force participation rate for women grew 
between 1975 and 1990, but at a gradually slowing pace. 
From 1990 to 1993, however, it changed little. Subsequently, 
the participation rate resumed its upward trend. 

Mothers were primarily responsible for the gains in 
women’s labor force participation rates both before 1990 and 
after 1993. Indeed, following the growth hiatus of the early 
1990s, only the mothers’ participation rate began to edge up, 
while that for women with no children remained unchanged. 

A number of factors combined to define the trend. One 
was the decline in the participation rate for women 16 to 24 
years old (who are generally neither married nor mothers) 
during the late 1980s and early 1990s. Had this decline not 
occurred, both the number of women in the labor force over- 
all and their labor force participation rate would have been 
somewhat greater than they actually were. As shown in table 
3, the number of women in the labor force would have grown 
by nearly 300,000 more, and their overall labor force partici- 
pation rate would have increased by 0.3 percentage point 
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Women’s Labor Force Rates 


more, between March 1986 and March 1996 had the partici- 
pation rates of 16- to 24-year-old women remained unchanged 
instead of declining. 

Another factor was the slowing of the increase in par- 
ticipation among women 25 to 44 years old. Accompany- 
ing the slowdown among women in this age group was 
the rapid narrowing of the participation rate gap between 
those who were mothers and those who had no children 


Footnotes 


1 See Howard N Fullerton, Jr., “The 2005 labor force: growing, but slowly,” 
Monthly Labor Review, November 1995, p. 34. 


? See William Goodman, Stephen Antczak, and Laura Freeman, “Women 
and jobs in recessions, 1969-92,” Monthly Labor Review, July 1993, pp. 26— 
BS 


3 The Current Population Survey (cps) is a nationwide household survey 
conducted each month for the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the Bureau of 
the Census. The sample currently includes about 50,000 households. The 
purpose of the survey is to collect information about the demographic char- 
acteristics and employment status of the civilian noninstitutional population 
16 years old and over. The data collected in March of each year by the cps 
undergo additional editing and processing to more clearly identify family 
and household relationships among individuals. For this reason, data from 
the March cps have traditionally been used to track trends in labor force 
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under 18. Indeed, among the 45- to 54-year olds, the gap 
disappeared. 

Thus, despite the temporary interruption of growth in 
the early 1990s, the overall scenario depicted by the data 
is one of continuing, long-term labor force participation 
rate gains for women, particularly those with children. 
The gains, however, are much slower and more sporadic 
than they were two decades ago. L 


participation of mothers. 


4 See Employment Characteristics of Families: 1996, USDL 97-195 (Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, June 16, 1997). 


> In 1967, substantial changes were made in the cps questionnaire as a re- 
sult of recommendations of the President’s Committee to Appraise Employ- 
ment and Unemployment Statistics (the Gordon Committee). 


6 See Sharon R. Cohany, Anne E. Polivka, and Jennifer M. Rothgeb, “Revi- 
sions in the Current Population Survey Effective January 1994,” Employ- 
ment and Earnings, February 1994, pp. 13-37. 


T See Anne E. Polivka and Stephen M. Miller, “The cps After the Redesign: 
Refocusing the Economic Lens,” azs Working Paper 269 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, March 1995), for estimates of the redesign effect on labor force 
participation rates. 


At Issue. .. 


The working poor 


In addition to having incomes below the 
poverty line, the working poor tend to 
share certain economic and demographic 
characteristics.’ First, they face labor 
market problems like unemployment, 
involuntary part-time employment, and 
low earnings—all of which lower their 
annual incomes. Second, the working 
poor often live in family structures that 
are more conducive to poverty, such as 
those with dependent children but only 
one family member of working age. Fi- 
nally, the working poor are overrepre- 
sented among women, blacks, Hispan- 
ics, and the less educated. 

Of the more than 36 million people 
living in poverty in 1995, about 7.5 mil- 
lion either worked or looked for work for 
at least half the year and hence were clas- 
sified as the working poor. The “poverty 
rate” for workers—the ratio of the work- 
ing poor to all persons who were in the 
labor force for 27 weeks or more—was 
5.9 percent. As in previous years, the 
majority of the working poor in 1995 
worked full time most weeks during the 
year, although full-time workers gener- 
ally are less likely to be poor. (See table 
1.) 

The three primary labor market prob- 
lems faced by the working poor are un- 
employment, involuntary part-time em- 
ployment, and low earnings. As shown 
in the tabulation below, 3.1 million (42 
percent) of the working poor in 1995 ex- 
perienced at least one spell of unemploy- 
ment during the year. Also, nearly a quar- 
ter of the working poor cited involuntary 
part-time work at some time during the 
year among their labor market difficul- 


“At issue” was prepared by Thomas W. Hale, 
an economist in the Division of Labor Force 
Statistics, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


ties. Among the working poor (in thou- 
sands): 


Number with Number with 
unemployment involuntary 
part-time 
employment 
Total 3,134 1,799 
1 to 26 weeks 1,674 1,176 
27 weeks or more 1,460 624 
Median weeks 26.2 LES 


Full-time wage and salary workers. 
Among full-time wage and salary work- 
ers who were in the labor force for at least 
half the year in 1995, 3.9 million lived in 
poverty.” Of these, the vast majority (86 
percent) experienced at least one of the 
three major labor market problems at 
some time during the year. Low earnings 
were the most common problem, with 7 
in 10 of poor workers subject to low earn- 
ings alone or in combination with other 
labor market problems. Unemployment, 
either by itself or in combination with 
other problems, was an issue for about 4 
in 10 of this subgroup of the working poor. 
Finally, a little more than 1 in 7 worked 
part time involuntarily in 1995. (See table 
2) 


Families. Family structure—including 
marital status, size of family, and the la- 
bor force status of family members— 
plays an important role in determining 
poverty rates among workers. The work- 
ing poor are most likely to be in families 
maintained by single parents (especially 
women), and least likely to be in mar- 
ried-couple families (especially those 
with two or more earners). The poverty 
rate for families maintained by women 
with children under 18 was 25 percent in 
1995; the rate among married-couple 
families with at least two earners was 
less than 2 percent. 


Demographic characteristics. A\l- 
though there were slightly more men 
among the working poor than women 
in 1995, the poverty rate continued to 
be greater for women (6.4 versus 5.6 
percent). Similarly, while white work- 
ers comprised about three-fourths of 
the total number of working poor, pov- 
erty rates were 2!/ and 3 times higher, 
respectively, for blacks and Hispanics. 
Among white workers, men’s and 
women’s poverty rates were equal, at 


Poverty rate by sex, race and Hispanic orgin, 1995 


Percent 


20 
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iele\(-mala Persons in the labor force for 27 weeks or more: poverty status by work experience, 


usual full- or part-time status, 1995 
[Numbers in thousands} 


irleicwa Full-time wage and salary workers in the labor force for 27 weeks or more: poverty status 


and labor market problems, 1995 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Poverty status and labor market problems 


Total, full-time wage and Salary WOFKEIS ...........:ceesssesseseeceseneseesseeeseeenes 


No unemployment, involuntary part-time employment, or low earnings?...... 
Unemployment only. 0 -csciscesneccersenceocraereonaesceusnscvassaseaueeemeseoteonenetechcctbens ston 
Involuntary part-time EMpPloyMENt OMMy .........:csceeceereerseeseesersenteeeeeeteeenesees 


LOW GAMMINGS OMY oe cccnccstotencnevescnscucohsceacerecausiuctanensevvanseos 
Unemployment and involuntary part-time employment ... 
Unemployment and low earnings ...........:sssseesessseers ee 
Involuntary part-time employment and low GarningS .............sseeseeeseeeceesseseees 


Unemployment, involuntary part-time employment, and low earnings ......... 


1 Number below the poverty level as a percent of the total in the labor force 
for 27 weeks or more. 


Total in the At or above Below poverty 
Work experience labor force poverty level Poverty rate’ 
WOtaliimlabOntOnceeccccccareasec sesso cece cece cucwes etry nenternsesse eet cah onencaunsnereaanar ae 126,020 118,539 
Did not Work GUTING|tNG YOaN otc: ..ce-cvesceccenvessccacnceaveqssencars tntes-saazasereassasontshs 1,085 583 46.3 
Worked during the year ........... 124,935 117,955 5.6 
Usual full-time workers ..........0.00+ 103,545 99,113 4.3 
Some involuntary part-time work? . 5,917 5,234 11.5 
Usual part-time Worker! ............:00 21,390 18,843 11.9 
Involuntary part-time workers ........ ey, 4,307 3,190 25.9 
Voluntary part-time WOrKEIS ....0.......-:s:ececeseeeseseseeesesecssenesseseneneeeneneeaes 17,083 15,653 8.4 


2 Number who usually worked full time (35 hours or more per week) but who 
worked part time involuntarily in at least one week during the year. 


At or above Below poverty 

97,931 94,020 3,912 4.0 
77,013 76,472 541 0.7 
6,289 5,770 519 8.3 
2,650 2,595 56 2.1 
7,250 5,729 1,520 21.0 
1,199 1,101 99 8.2 
2,053 1,307 745 36.3 
968 729 239 24.7 
509 317 192 37.7 


1 Number below the poverty level as a percent of the total in the labor force for 


2 The low earnings threshold in 1995 was $224 per week. 


27 weeks or more. 


5.1 percent. For blacks and Hispanics, 
however, there were substantial differ- 
ences by gender. Black women, with a 
poverty rate of 15 percent in 1995, were 
more likely to be among the working 
poor than black men, whose rate was 9.4 
percent. The opposite was true for His- 
panic workers, among whom men had a 
working poverty rate of 16 percent, com- 
pared to a 13.4-percent rate for women. 
In addition, as in earlier analyses, young 
workers were the most likely to be poor, 
with poverty rates among black and His- 
panic teenagers especially high. (See 
chart 1.) 
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Educational attainment. In general, 
workers with more education are much 
less likely to be among the working poor 
than those with less education. Among 
workers who were in the labor force for 
at least half the year in 1995, the pov- 
erty rate was nearly three times greater 
for those with less than a high school di- 
ploma than it was for high school gradu- 
ates (17.2 versus 6.1 percent). Among 
workers who had been to college, pov- 
erty rates were quite low: 3.3 percent for 
those with an associate degree, and 1.5 
percent for those with a bachelor’s de- 


gree. 0 


Footnotes 


' The working poor are defined as those per- 
sons who devoted 27 weeks or more during the year 
to working or looking for work, and who either lived 
in families with incomes below the official poverty 
threshold for a family of that size, or were unre- 
lated individuals whose own incomes fell below the 
poverty threshold. The poverty threshold for a fam- 
ily of four was $15,569 in 1995. For more com- 
plete definitions of concepts and background in- 
formation on the working poor, see Jennifer M. 
Gardner and Diane E. Herz, ““Working and poor in 
1990,” Monthly Labor Review, December 1992. 

? Full-time wage and salary workers are those 
who worked 35 hours or more per week during 
most weeks of the year, and who received wages, 
salaries, commissions, tips, payments in kind, or 
piece rates for the work they performed. Self- 
employed workers are excluded from this group. 


Book Review 


Employment options 


Half a Job: Bad and Good Part-Time 
Jobs in a Changing Labor Market. 
By Chris Tilly. Philadelphia, PA, 
Temple University Press, 1996, 228 
pp., bibliography. $49.95, cloth; 
$19.95, paper. 


Just a Temp. By Kevin D. Henson. 
Philadelphia, PA, Temple University 
Press, 1996, 202 pp., bibliography. 
$49.95, cloth; $16.95, paper. 


The flexibility of the U.S. labor market 
has given rise to a number of employ- 
ment options. Two of them—part-time 
jobs and jobs arranged through tempo- 
rary help companies—are the subjects 
of recent books whose authors have 
supplemented existing survey data with 
original case studies. 

Perhaps the largest category of non- 
standard work is part-time employment, 
which accounts for nearly one-fifth of 
the employed. While most part-timers 
work short hours by choice, the number 
of part-timers who would prefer full- 
time work has shown a long-term up- 
ward trend. In Half a Job, Chris Tilly 
seeks answers to some fundamental 
questions about this labor market phe- 
nomenon: why part-time employment 
has grown, what kinds of part-time jobs 
exist, and how businesses make deci- 
sions about and use part-time workers. 

Well-written and accessible to the 
non-economist, the book begins with a 
discussion of the long-term increase in 
part-time employment, then covers the 
theoretical underpinnings of this study, 
the kinds of part-time jobs, and the strat- 
egies of firms with regard to part-time 
employment, and concludes with sug- 
gested policies toward part-time em- 
ployment. In addition to examining 
data from large sample surveys, prima- 
rily the Current Population Survey, 
Tilly conducted 82 “semi-structured, 
face-to-face” interviews with employ- 
ers, workers, and union officials in Bos- 
ton and Pittsburgh in the late 1980s. 


The book is sprinkled with excerpts 
from the interviews, providing an inter- 
esting glimpse into the thought pro- 
cesses of company managers and work- 
ers. The research focused on two in- 
dustries: retail trade (especially grocery 
stores) and insurance, both service-pro- 
viding industries with expanding em- 
ployment but with very different strate- 
gies with respect to part-time employ- 
ment. Retail trade has long depended 
on part-timers, while insurance has a 
mostly full-time work force. 

In explaining the long-term increase 
in the overall incidence of part-time em- 
ployment, Tilly considers, and dis- 
misses, factors such as demographic 
changes, widening compensation dif- 
ferentials between full- and part-time 
workers, and long-term growth in un- 
employment. Instead, he argues, the ex- 
planation lies partly in the evolution in 
industry composition, as industries that 
have traditionally used more part-tim- 
ers, such as retail trade and services, 
account for a growing share of the work 
force. Even more important, there has 
been greater use of part-time workers 
by almost every industry, as a variety 
of employers have adjusted their per- 
sonal strategies to boost their use of 
part-timers. 

Tilly identifies two types of part-time 
jobs, secondary and retention. Second- 
ary part-time jobs, the most prevalent 
type, are typically valued by managers 
for their relatively low cost and greater 
flexibility in scheduling, and are char- 
acterized by high turnover and low skill 
requirements, pay, benefits, and pro- 
ductivity. Retention part-time jobs, on 
the other hand, are created to keep or 
attract valued employees who prefer 
part-time hours. Such jobs tend to have 
low turnover and high levels of skill, 
compensation, and productivity. Com- 
panies create retention part-time jobs, 
posits Tilly, to help offset an oversup- 
ply of involuntary full-time positions 
that forces some people to work more 
hours than they prefer. Put another way, 
retention jobs are created one at a time, 


while secondary part-time jobs are cre- 
ated as whole classes. Tilly admits that 
the “half a job” designation applies only 
to some part-time jobs; retention jobs 
are considered “good jobs,” and even 
some secondary jobs are the choice of 
their holders. 

In identifying the reasons for large 
disparities in the use of part-time em- 
ployment between retail trade and in- 
surance, Tilly identifies several indus- 
try-specific factors, including the im- 
portance of staff continuity, the use of 
career ladders, and whether the target 
work force is less skilled and short-term 
or more skilled and longer term. Indus- 
try by itself is not destiny, however; the 
firms’ own culture and traditions play 
an important role. Even within a given 
firm, decision makers hold differing 
opinions as to the efficacy of part-time 
help. For example, Tilly quotes super- 
market managers who were resistant to 
their bosses’ desire to hire more part- 
time workers, whom the managers 
viewed as less committed and produc- 
tive. The local labor market also is a 
determinant; assisted by technology, 
some firms have adopted part-time 
staffing strategies in response to the 
preferences of available workers. Op- 
erating with few legal constraints, com- 
panies have many staffing options, and 
Tilly’s skillful blending of qualitative 
and quantitative information helps us to 
understand the choices they make. 

Unlike part-time work, whose share 
of employment has changed slowly, 
work intermediated by temporary help 
supply firms has increased six-fold 
since 1982. Just a Temp is a case study 
of the clerical side of the industry pri- 
marily from the perspective of the tem- 
porary workers. 

While a graduate student in sociol- 
ogy, author Kevin Henson supported 
himself by “temping” as an office 
worker in Chicago. He began his re- 
search as “a coping strategy” to main- 
tain his “sense of self against the on- 
slaught of condescension” he faced on 
the job. Altogether, Henson conducted 
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open-ended interviews with 31 temps, 
3 employees of temporary agencies, and 
1 representative of a client company. In 
six chapters Henson discusses the his- 
tory of the industry, who temporary 
workers are, the strategies they use to 
get assignments, the types of work of- 
fered to temps, the ways in which temps 
make a favorable impression on the as- 
signment, and how they deal with the 
perceived stigma of the work. Henson 
also offers policy prescriptions to im- 
prove the lot of temporary workers. 

As foreshadowed by the title, tempo- 
rary work is portrayed as an almost un- 
relentingly bleak landscape of monoto- 
nous tasks, limited opportunity, and 
constrained behavior. Even aspects of 
temporary work that are often touted as 
advantages were not corroborated by 
this research. For instance, one benefit 
of temping often cited by the industry 
and workers alike is the flexibility to set 
one’s own schedule. Yet the temps 
Henson interviewed rarely turned down 
work or interrupted an assignment for 
their own convenience. Another advan- 
tage of temping is said to be the variety 
of work settings and experiences. But 
the temps interviewed preferred the lev- 


els of trust and comfort that came with 
being in one place for a while to the 
challenges of adjusting to frequent as- 
signment changes. , 

Henson distinguishes between two 
types of temporary assignments: routine 
and coverage. Routine work involves 
single-task, highly standardized clerical 
assignments, such as stuffing envelopes 
or answering the telephone. These are 
often described as “bad jobs” by tem- 
porary workers. In the other type of as- 
signment, coverage work, a temp re- 
places or fills in for a permanent em- 
ployee, and performs a variety of tasks, 
exercises some autonomy over the ex- 
ecution of the tasks, and has opportuni- 
ties for social interaction. Not surpris- 
ingly, coverage work was rated more 
highly than routine work and was some- 
times even described as “good jobs” by 
the temps. 

The focus of this qualitative study is 
on the various accommodations made 
by the temps and the interpersonal rela- 
tionships engendered by the work. 
There are trenchant comments on these 
topics from interviewees and perceptive 
commentary by the author. The pecu- 
niary aspects of the job on the other 
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hand, are virtually ignored. There is 
almost no discussion of workers’ earn- 
ings, for example, nor of the availabil- 
ity of employer-provided benefits. One 
wonders, for instance, whether the 
temps had concerns regarding their 
wages, health insurance, and pension 
coverage. 

Even more problematic is the very 
small sample of workers used in the 
study. The temps interviewed were de- 
mographically, geographically, and oc- 
cupationally far less diverse than the 
Nation’s temporary help work force of 
2 million. The workers’ accounts nearly 
always confirmed the author’s gloomy 
views but seldom were supported with 
survey data. Despite these limitations, 
Henson presents a sobering picture of a 
fast-growing industry that is worthwhile 
reading for the parties involved, espe- 
cially, perhaps, for the staffs of the cli- 
ent companies who create the daily 
working conditions in which the tem- 
porary workers operate. 


—Sharon R. Cohany 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 42, and 46. Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables | and 4-9 were re- 
vised in the February 1997 issue of the Re- 
view. Seasonally adjusted establishment sur- 
vey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 16— 
17 were revised in the July 1997 Review and 
reflect the experience through March 1997. 
A brief explanation of the seasonal adjust- 
ment methodology appears in “Notes on the 
data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
42 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 


index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2414. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 871. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet (http://stats.bls.gov/ 
cgi-bin/dsrv?1f). Historically comparable un- 
adjusted and seasonally adjusted data from 
the establishment survey also are available 
on the Internet (http://stats.bls.gov/cgi-bin/ 
dsrv?ee). Additional information on labor 
force data for sub-States are provided in the 
BLS annual report, Geographic Profile of Em- 
ployment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975-95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cpi Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the CPI reflecting 1982-84 expenditure pat- 
terns, see The Consumer Price Index: 1987 
Revision, BLS Report 736. Additional data on 
international prices appear in monthly news 
releases. 

For a listing of available industry produc- 
tivity indexes and their components, see Pro- 
ductivity Measures for Selected Industries 
and Government Services, BLS Bulletin 
2461. 
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For additional information on interna- 
tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness-series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECI) program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
it is not affected by employment shifts 
among occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, 


prices, and productivity are presented in 
table 2. Measures of rates of change of 
compensation and wages from the Employ- 
ment Cost Index program are provided for 
all civilian nonfarm workers (excluding 
Federal and household workers) and for all 
private nonfarm workers. Measures of 
changes in consumer prices for all urban 

consumers; producer prices by stage of pro- 
cessing; overall prices by stage of process- 
ing; and overall export and import price 
indexes are given. Measures of productiv- 
ity (output per hour of all persons) are pro- 
vided for major sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-20) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this-section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 50,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their 
regular jobs because of illness, vacation, in- 
dustrial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 


ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 
ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look for 
work because they were on layoff are also 
counted among the unemployed. The unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unem- 
ployed as a percent of the civilian labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not 
classified as employed or unemployed. This 
group includes discouraged workers, defined 
as persons who want and are available for a 
job and who have looked for work sometime 
in the the past 12 months (or since the end of 
their last job if they held one within the past 
12 months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 49 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the end of each calendar year, histori- 
cal seasonally adjusted data usually are re- 
vised, and projected seasonal adjustment 
factors are calculated for use during the 
January—June period. Because of the rede- 
sign of the survey, seasonally adjusted data 
back to 1994 usually are revised. In July, 
new seasonal adjustment factors, which in- 
corporate the experience through June, are 
produced for the July-December period, but 


Revisions to household data 


Data relating to 1994 and subsequent 
years are not directly comparable with 
data for 1993 and earlier years because of 
the introduction of a major redesign of the 
survey questionnaire and collection meth- 
odology. (See the February 1994 issue of 
Employment and Earnings, a monthly 
publication of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics.) Moreover, data for 1990 forward in- 
corporate 1990 census-based population 
controls, adjusted for the estimated 
undercount. Additional information on the 
population revisions appears in the March 
1996 issue of Employment and Earnings. 


| rar RPE LAR, RIE TNE ALTE AEE TEI 


no revisions are made in the historical data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
606-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 
390,000 establishments representing all in- 
dustries except agriculture. Industries are 
classified in accordance with the 1987 Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification (stc) Manual. 
In most industries, the sampling probabili- 
ties are based on the size of the establish- 
ment; most large establishments are there- 
fore in the sample. (An establishment is not 
necessarily a firm; it may be a branch plant, 
for example, or warehouse.) Self-em- 
ployed persons and others not on a regu- 
lar civilian payroll are outside the scope 
of the survey because they are excluded 
from establishment records. This largely 
accounts for the difference in employment 
figures between the household and estab- 
lishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 
Employed persons are all persons 
who received pay (including holiday and 
sick pay) for any part of the payroll pe- 
riod including the 12th day of the month. 
Persons holding more than one job (about 
5 percent of all persons in the labor force) 
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are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing in- 
clude working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers mentioned 
in tables 11-16 include production workers in 
manufacturing and mining; construction 
workers in construction; and nonsupervisory 
workers in the following industries: transpor- 
tation and public utilities; wholesale and retail 
trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; and 
services. These groups account for about four- 
fifths of the total employment on private nona- 
gricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of 
average weekly hours which was in excess 
of regular hours and for which overtime pre- 
miums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one-half 
of the industries with unchanged employment; 
50 percent indicates an equal balance between 
industries with increasing and decreasing em- 
ployment. In line with Bureau practice, data 
for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are season- 
ally adjusted, while those for the 12-month 
span are unadjusted. Data are centered within 
the span. Table 17 provides an index on pri- 
vate nonfarm employment based on 356 in- 
dustries, and a manufacturing index based on 
139 industries. These indexes are useful for 
measuring the dispersion of economic gains 
or losses and are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “‘benchmarks’’). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 1996 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 1997 data, published in the July 1997 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, seasonally adjusted 
data were revised back to 1988 to reflect up- 
dated seasonal factors and seasonal adjust- 
ment procedures. Unadjusted data from 
April 1996 forward and seasonally adjusted 


data from January 1993 forward are subject 
to revision in future benchmarks. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) oc- 
curred with the publication of January 1997 
data. 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying survey 
intervals (also known as the 4- versus 5-week 
effect), thereby providing improved mea- 
surement of over-the-month changes and un- 
derlying economic trends. Revisions of data, 
usually for the most recent 5-year period, are 
made once a year coincident with the bench- 
mark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on in- 
complete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and Feb- 
ruary and as final in March. 

A comprehensive discussion of the differ- 
ences between household and establishment 
data on employment appears in Gloria P. Green, 
“Comparing employment estimates from 
household and payroll surveys,” Monthly La- 
bor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
of Monthly Industry Employment Statistics: 
(202) 606-6555. 


Unemployment data by State 
Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment security 
agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the CPs. 
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Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia 
are derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates 
are revised to new population controls, 
usually with publication of January esti- 
mates, and-benchmarked to annual average 
eps levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 606-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 606-6589 (table 11). 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 21-26) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECI is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 
ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sec- 
tor. On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 


employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
Series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 
tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargain- 
ing status, region, and metropolitan/non- 
metropolitan area series, however, employ- 
ment data by industry and occupation are 
not available from the census. Instead, the 
1980 employment weights are reallocated 
within these series each quarter based on the 
current sample. Therefore, these indexes are 
not strictly comparable to those for the ag- 
gregate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, re- 
tirement and savings plans, and legally re- 
quired benefits (such as Social Security, 
workers’ compensation, and unemployment 
insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Nofes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 1981 = 100) of the quar- 
terly rates of change are presented in the 
March issue of the BLS quarterly, Compen- 
sation and Working Conditions. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Divi- 
sion of Employment Cost Trends: (202) 606— 
6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 6,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
The data are presented as a percentage of 
employees who participate in a certain ben- 
efit, or as an average benefit provision (for 
example, the average number of paid holi- 
days provided to employees per year). Se- 
lected data from the survey are presented in 
table 25. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as lunch and rest periods, holidays 
and vacations, and personal, funeral, jury 
duty, military, parental, and sick leave; 
sickness and accident, long-term disabil- 
ity, and life insurance; medical, dental, and 
vision care plans; defined benefit and de- 
fined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and un- 
paid parental leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are 
covered by a benefit, whether or not they use 


_ that benefit. If the benefit plan is financed 


wholly by employers and requires employees 
to complete a minimum length of service for 
eligibility, the workers are considered 
participants whether or not they have met the 
requirement. If workers are required to 
contribute towards the cost of a plan, they 
are considered participants only if they elect 
the plan and agree to make the required 
contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use 
predetermined formulas to calculate a re- 
tirement benefit, and obligate the em- 
ployer to provide those benefits. Benefits 


are generally based on salary, years of ser- 
vice, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their salary 
to an employer-sponsored plan and defer in- 
come taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, 
and among several levels of care within a 
given benefit. 


Notes on the cata 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that em- 
ployed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, de- 
pending on the industry (most service indus- 
tries were excluded). The survey conducted 
in 1987 covered only State and local gov- 
ernments with 50 or more employees. The 
surveys conducted in 1988 and 1989 in- 
cluded medium and large establishments 
with 100 workers or more in private indus- 
tries. All surveys conducted over the 1979- 
89 period excluded establishments in Alaska 
and Hawaii, as well as part-time employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State 
and local governments and small estab- 
lishments are conducted in even-num- 
bered years and surveys of medium and 
large establishments are conducted in 
odd-numbered years. The small establish- 
ment survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 work- 
ers, while the State and local government 
survey includes all governments, regard- 
less of the number of workers. All three 
surveys include full- and part-time work- 
ers, and workers in all 50 States and the 
District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Di- 
vision of Occupational Pay and Employee 
Benefit Levels: (202) 606-6222. 


Work stoppages 


Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of time 
lost because of stoppage. 
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Data are largely from newspaper ac- 
counts and cover only establishments di- 
rectly involved in a stoppage. They do not 
measure the indirect or secondary effect of 
stoppages on other establishments whose 
employees are idle owing to material short- 
ages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers involved 
in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of esti- 
mated working time: Aggregate work- 
days lost as a percent of the aggregate num- 
ber of standard workdays in the period 
multiplied by total employment in the 
period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Division of 
Developments in Labor-Management 
Relations: (202) 606-6275. 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 27—37) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CP! is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose 
primary source of income is derived from 
the employment of wage earners and cleri- 
cal workers, and the other consisting of all 
urban households. The wage earner index 
(CPI-W) is a continuation of the historic in- 
dex that was introduced well over a half-cen- 
tury ago for use in wage negotiations. As new 


uses were developed for the CPI in recent 
years, the need for a broader and more rep- 
resentative index became apparent. The all- 
urban consumer index (CPI-U), introduced in 
1978, is representative of the 1982-84 buy- 
ing habits of about 80 percent of the nonin- 
stitutional population of the United States 
at that time, compared with 32 percent rep- 
resented in the cPI-w. In addition to wage 
earners and clerical workers, the CPI-U Cov- 
ers professional, managerial, and technical 
workers, the self-employed, short-term 
workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The CPI is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged be- 
tween major revisions so that only price 
changes will be measured. All taxes directly 
associated with the purchase and use of items 
are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 19,000 re- 
tail establishments and 57,000 housing units 
in 85 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 15 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 28. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote 1 to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the cpI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made 
in the CPI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from 
the investment component of home-owner- 
ship so that the index would reflect only the 
cost of shelter services provided by owner- 
occupied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI- 
W were introduced with release of the Janu- 
ary 1987 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 606— 
7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains about 
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3,200 commodities and about 80,000 quo- 
tations per month, selected to represent the 
movement of prices of all commodities pro- 
duced in the manufacturing; agriculture, 
forestry, and fishing; mining; and gas and 
electricity and public utilities sectors. The 
stage-of-processing structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by class of buyer and degree 
of fabrication.(that is, finished goods, inter- 
médiate goods, and crude materials). The 
traditional commodity structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by similarity of end use or 
material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code ex- 
tension of the sic developed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial trans- 
action in the United States from the pro- 
duction or central marketing point. Price 
data are generally collected monthly, pri- 
marily by mail questionnaire. Most prices 
are obtained directly from producing 
companies on a voluntary and confiden- 
tial basis. Prices generally are reported for 
the Tuesday of the week containing the 
13th day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of Indus- 
trial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 606— 
7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a 
measure of price change for all products sold 
by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“‘Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 


The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by 
mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the 
data are collected directly from the exporter 
or importer, although in a few cases, prices 
are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, the 
prices refer to transactions completed during 
the first week of the month. Survey respon- 
dents are asked to indicate all discounts, al- 
lowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the cal- 
culation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. 
Price relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1990. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s 
specifications or terms of transaction have 


been modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s _ 


questionnaire requests detailed descriptions of 
the physical and functional characteristics of 
the products being priced, as well as informa- 
tion on the number of units bought or sold, 
discounts, credit terms, packaging, class of 
buyer or seller, and so forth. When there are 
changes in either the specifications or terms 
of transaction of a product, the dollar value of 
each change is deleted from the total price 
change to obtain the “pure” change. Once this 
value is determined, a linking procedure is 
employed which allows for the continued re- 
pricing of the item. 


For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 
of exportation. When firms report export 
prices f.0.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port 
of exportation. An attempt is made to collect 
two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.o.b. at the foreign port of exportation, 
which is consistent with the basis for valua- 
tion of imports in the national accounts. The 
second is the import price c.i.f.(costs, insur- 
ance, and freight) at the U.S. port of importa- 
tion, which also includes the other costs as- 
sociated with bringing the product to the U.S. 
border. It does not, however, include duty 
charges. For a given product, only one price 
basis series is used in the construction of an 
index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of In- 
ternational Prices: (202) 606—7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 38-41) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per unit of 
labor input (output per hour) or output per 
unit of capital input, as well as measures of 
multifactor productivity (output per unit of 
combined labor and capital inputs). The Bu- 
reau indexes show the change in output rela- 
tive to changes in the various inputs. The 
measures cover the business, nonfarm busi- 
ness, manufacturing, and nonfinancial cor- 
porate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor 
productivity) is the quantity of goods and 
services produced per hour of labor input. 
Output per unit of capital services (capi- 
tal productivity) is the quantity of goods 
and services produced per unit of capital 
services input. Multifactor productivity 
is the quantity of goods and services pro- 
duced per combined unit of labor and capi- 
tal inputs. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 


social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of a 
unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
output. The indexes for capital services, labor 
inputs, and combined units of labor and 
capital are based on changing weights 
which are averages of the shares in the 
current and preceding year (the Tornquist 
index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis. Annual estimates of manufacturing 
sectoral output are produced by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing out- 
put indexes from the Federal Reserve Board 
are adjusted to these annual output measures 
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by the sts. Compensation data are developed 
from data of the Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours 
data are developed from data of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 38—41 describe the rela- 
tionship between output in real terms and the 
labor and capital inputs involved in its pro- 
duction. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 606-5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for se- 
lected industries at the three- and four- 
digit levels of the Standard Industrial 
Classification system. The industry meas- 
ures differ in methodology and data 
sources from the productivity measures 
for the major sectors because the industry 
measures are developed independently of 
the National Income and Product Ac- 
counts framework used for the major 
sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per employee hour is derived by di- 
viding an index of industry output by an in- 
dex of aggregate hours of all employees. Out- 
put indexes are based on quantifiable units of 
products or services, or both, combined with 
value-share weights. Whenever possible, 
physical quantities are used as the unit of mea- 
surement for output. If quantity data are not 
available for a given industry, data on the con- 
stant-dollar value of production are used. 

The labor input series consist of the hours 
of all employees (production and nonproduc- 
tion workers), the hours of all persons (paid 
employees, partners, proprietors, and unpaid 
family workers), or the number of employees, 
depending upon the industry. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the Departments of Commerce, Inte- 
rior, and Agriculture, the Federal Reserve 
Board, regulatory agencies, trade associa- 
tions, and other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour.of all 
employees. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. For some trade and service 
industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Produc- 
tivity Studies: (202) 606-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 42—44) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 42 and 43 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser 
extent, employment statistics) published by 
other industrial countries are not, in most 
cases, comparable to U.S. unemployment 
statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the 
figures for selected countries, where neces- 
sary, for all known major definitional differ- 
ences. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the la- 
bor force, employment, and unemploy- 
ment, see the Notes section on Employment 
and Unemployment Data: Household survey 
data. 


Notes on the data 
The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 


the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the population 
aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, and 
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the United Kingdom; 15 and older in 
Canada, Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy 
from 1993 onward, and the Netherlands; and 
14 and older in Italy prior to 1993. The insti- 


tutional population is included in the de- 
nominator of the labor force participation 


rates and employment-population ratios for 
Japan and Germany; it is excluded for the 
United States and the other countries. 

Inthe U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated us- 
ing adjustment factors based on labor force 
surveys for earlier years and are considered 
preliminary. The recent-year measures for 
these countries, therefore, are subject to re- 
vision whenever data from more current la- 
bor force surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994), France (1992), 
Italy (1991, 1993), the Netherlands (1988), 
and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 Cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-1993 period 
were revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. Therefore, data for 1994 onward 
are not directly comparable with data for 
1993 and earlier years because of the rede- 
sign, and data for 1990 onward are not di- 
rectly comparable with data for 1989 and 
earlier years because of the introduction of 
the 1990 census-based population controls, 
adjusted for the undercount. See the Notes 
section on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 


1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.6 percentage point in 1995. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodology 
was revised and the definition of unemploy- 
ment was changed to include only those who 
were actively looking for a job within the 30 
days preceding the survey and who were 
available for work. In addition, the lower age 
limit for the labor force was raised from 14 
to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, BLS ad- 
justed Italy’s published unemployment rate 
downward by excluding from the unem- 
ployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the in- 
corporation of the 1991 population census re- 
sults. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 43. This dif- 
ference is attributable mainly to the incorpo- 
ration of the 1991 population benchmarks in 
the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have not 
been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 census 
results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that al- 
lowed for a closer application of ILO guide- 
lines. EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series 
back to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 
1988 revised unemployment rate is 7.6 per- 
cent; the previous estimate for the same year 
was 9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was re- 


duced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 


changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unemploy- 
ment rate by 0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 
to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the measurement pe- 
riod for the labor force survey was changed 
to represent all 52 weeks of the year rather 
than one week each month and a new adjust- 
ment for population totals was introduced. 
The impact was to raise the unemployment 
rate by approximately 0.5 percentage point, 
from 7.6 to 8.1 percent. Statistics Sweden 
revised its labor force survey data for 1987— 
1992 to take into account the break in 1993. 
The adjustment raised the Swedish unem- 
ployment rate by 0.2 percentage point in 


1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 percentage 
point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted 
the Swedish data to classify students who 
also sought work as unemployed. The im- 
pact of this change was to increase the ad- 
justed unemployment rate by 0.1 percentage 
point in 1987 and by 1.8 percentage points 
in 1994, when unemployment was higher. By 
1994, the adjusted unemployment rate had 
risen from 7.8 to 9.6 percent due to the ad- 
justment to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 44 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons — that is, series that measure changes 
over time — rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures — out- 
put, total labor hours, and total compensa- 
tion. The hours and compensation measures 
refer to all employed persons (wage and sal- 
ary earners plus self-employed persons and 
unpaid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts of 
each country. However, the output series 
for Japan prior to 1970 is an index of indus- 
trial production, and the national accounts 
measures for the United Kingdom are essen- 
tially identical to their indexes of industrial 
production. While methods of deriving na- 
tional accounts measures differ from coun- 
try to country, BLS has reviewed these meth- 
ods and determined that the series are suffi- 
ciently comparable for measuring compara- 
tive trends in productivity and unit labor 
costs. 

The 1977-94 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating 
(value added) measures prepared by the 
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Bureau of Economic Analysis of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. Comparable 
manufacturing output data currently are not 
available prior to 1977. The 1994-95 per- 
cent changes in manufacturing output are 
based on the trend shown by the industrial 
production index published by the U.S. Fed- 
eral Reserve Board for the manufacturing 
sector. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 
E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133-55.) 
The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
years 1970 through 1996. Output series for 
the other foreign economies also employ 
fixed price weights, but the weights are up- 
dated periodically (for example, every 5 or 
10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 38 and 40 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a “sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions, 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series 
are not available, the measures are developed 
by BLS using employment figures published 
with the national accounts, or other compre- 
hensive employment series, and estimates of 
annual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994-96; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993: 

Total compensation (labor cost) in- 
cludes all payments in cash or in-kind made 
directly to employees plus employer expen- 
ditures for legally required insurance pro- 
grams and contractual and private benefit 
plans. The measures are from the national 
accounts of each country, except those for 
Belgium, which are developed by BLS using 
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statistics on employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation. For France and Swe- 
den, compensation is increased to account for 
other significant taxes on payroll or employ- 
ment. For the United Kingdom, compensa- 
tion is reduced between 1967 and 1991to ac- 
count for employment-related subsidies. 
Self-employed workers are included in the 
all-employed-persons measures by assuming 
that their hourly compensation is equal to the 
average for wage and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining 
and exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 
1960 to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Table 45) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and Ill- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers provide 
is based on records that they maintain under 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970, Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State cooperative 
program with an independent sample se- 
lected for each participating State. A strati- 
fied random sample with a Neyman alloca- 
tion is selected to represent all private indus- 
tries in the State. The survey is stratified by 
Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) and 
size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting 
from an occupational injury, caused by expo- 
sure to factors associated with employment. 
It includes acute and chronic illnesses or dis- 
ease which may be caused by inhalation, ab- 
sorption, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which the 
employee was either away from work or at 
work in some restricted capacity, or both, be- 
cause of an occupational injury or illness. BLS 
measures of the number and incidence rate of 
lost workdays were discontinued beginning 
with the 1993 survey. The number of days 
away from work or days of restricted work 
activity does not include the day of injury or 
onset of illness or any days on which the em- 
ployee would not have worked, such as a Fed- 
eral holiday, even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
days. These data also are shown separately for 
injuries. Illness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: Occupational skin diseases or disor- 
ders, dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory con- 
ditions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the 
number of new work-related illness cases 
which are recognized, diagnosed, and re- 
ported during the year. Some conditions, for 
example, long-term latent illnesses caused by 
exposure to carcinogens, often are difficult 
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to relate to the workplace and are not ad- 
equately recognized and reported. These 
long-term latent illnesses are believed to be 
understated in the survey’s illness measure. 
In contrast, the overwhelming majority of the 
reported new illnesses are those which are 
easier to directly relate to workplace activity 
(for example., contact dermatitis and carpal 
tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on the 
available measures is presented in the annual 
bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 606-6180, or 
access the BLS Internet site at: http:// 
www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm. 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


(Table 46) 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 


tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 


bers, and Federal, State, and local govern- 


ment workers are covered by the program. 


_ Institutionalized persons, such as prison in- 


mates, are excluded. To be included in the 
fatality census, the decedent must have been 
employed (that is working for pay, compen- 
sation, or profit) at the time of the event, 
engaged in a legal work activity, or present 
at the site of the incident as a requirement 
of his or her job. 


Definition 

A fatal work injury is any intentional or un- 
intentional wound or damage to the body re- 
sulting in death from acute exposure to en- 
ergy, such as heat or electricity or kinetic en- 
ergy from acrash, or from the absence of such 
essentials as heat or oxygen caused by a spe- 
cific event or incident or series of events with- 
in a single workday or shift. Fatalities that 
occur during a person’s commute to or from 
work are excluded from the census, as well 
as work-related illnesses, which can be diffi- 
cult to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 
Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 


including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the time 
of the national news release. 

For more information on the Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries contact the BLS 
Office of Safety, Health, and Working Condi- 
tions at (202) 606-6175, or access the BLS In- 
ternet site at: http://www.bls.gov/ 
oshhome.htm 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 


Selected indicators 


Employment data 


Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 
population (household survey):’ 
Labor force participation rate. 
Employment-population ratio 
Unemployment rate 


16 to 24 years..... 
25 years and over.. 


16 to 24 years..... 
25 years and over... 


Manufacturing... 
SOMVIGC-DIOGUCING wey sannanascvanksadegussnexbaendesseectacccnaseorbceyaes 


Average hours: 

Private sector 
Manufacturing. 
TOVOTR G:C arenes vorcas Unina cx tsianannets ds Reranls eapuee para aa asia aie 


Employment Cost Index 


Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)..... 
Private industry WOFKEIS.........::00eceeseeseseessenssneesesseensesennceanssnend 
Goods-producing”... 
Service-producing’. 
State and local government workers.. 


Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 


’ Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 


66.6 66.8 
62.9 63.2 
5.6 5.4 
5.6 5.4 
12.5 12.6 
4.3 41 
5.6 5.4 
11.6 11.3 
4.4 43 


117,191 | 119,523 
97,885 | 100,076 
24,265 24,431 
18,524 18,457 
92,925 95,092 


34.5 34.4 
41.6 41.6 
4.4 45 
27 2.9 
2.6 3.1 
2.4 2.8 
2.8 3.2 
2.9 2.6 


117,414 
98,098 
24,260 
18,507 
93,154 


34.4 
41.4 
4.3 


aN OOO 


nw obo 


118,471 
99,111 
24,336 
18,473 
94,135 


34.2 
40.9 
4.3 


ah No 


by @® © ON 


119,898 
100,392 
24,447 
18,443 
95,451 


34.5 
417 
45 


eNO ODO 


an onon 


? Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 


— Data not available. 
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121,138 
101,598 
24,635 
18,476 
96,504 


34.7 
41.9 
48 


121,854 
102,259 
24,694 
18,504 
97,159 


2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


Selected measures 1995 
Compensation data’ 
| Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
Civilian nonfarm 0.8 0.5 0.8 0.6 
Private nonfarm... 6 6 8 8 
' Employment Cost index—wages and salaries: 
Civilian nonfarm 2.9 3.3 8 6 1.0 8 9 6 9 7 
Private nonfarm 2.8 3.4 a 6 11 1.0 7 6 1.0 9 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items..... 25 3.3 5) D 1.4 6 er 2) 9 = 
Producer Price index: 

Finished goods 2.3 2.8 —.2 9 8 1.2 1 ? -4 -3 
Finished consumer goods 2.3 3.6 -.1 6 1.0 1.6 3 6 -.6 -.2 
Capital equipment. a | 2.2 4 -5 1.8 at =A -7 1.0 A -5 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components........... 3.3 4 | -6 -.2 1.0 4 -6 -.3 ai 
MOWING STURT EIS 55 Sc voe sets sttevee ensaisnnsesorvestccecveccuveotsestvnestied 55) 14.7 ~9 3.4 3.8 3.0 -4 167, -11.5 -4 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 

Business sector. 0 1.6 md 2.0 2.2 2.5 -1.1 1.9 1.8 27 

Nonfarm business sector. ie 1.3 14 1.6 1.9 2.2 -1.0 1.8 1.4 2.7 

Nonfinancial corporations ... 


‘ Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are ° Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. 
calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data Quarterly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. 
are not seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. The data are seasonally adjusted. 

? Excludes Federal and private household workers. § Output per hour of all employees. 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 
Quarterly average Four quarters ending— 


Average hourly compensation: ’ 
All persons, business sector. 
All persons, nonfarm business sector... 


Employment Cost Index—compensation: 


Civilian nonfarm 9 29 29 2.8 
Private nonfarm. 9 3.1 3.0 2.9 
Union.......... 6 2.4 1.9 1.6 
Nonunion.............. 9 3.1 3.2 3.2 
State and local governments..... 5 2.6 2.5 2.4 


Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 


Civilian nonfarm* 1.0 3.3 3.3 3.2 
Private nonfarm. 14 3.4 3.4 3.3 
Union... 5 2.6 2.6 2.2 
Nonunion........... 1.2 3.6 3.4 3.5 


State and local governments. 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 
? Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Annual average 1996 1997 
Employment status 
Aug. | Sept. Jan. 
TOTAL | 
Civilian noninstitutional : ; j 
POpulation |.......cererssessenees 198,584 | 200,591 | 200,641 | 200,847 | 201,061 | 201,273 | 201,463 | 201,636 | 202,285 | 202,388 } 202,513 | 202,674 | 202,832 | 203,000 | 203,166 — 
Civilian labor force..........-.. 132,304 | 133,943 | 134,165 | 133,898 | 134,291 | 134,636 | 134,831 | 135,022 | 135,848 | 135,634 | 136,319 | 136,098 | 136,173 | 136,200 | 136,290 
Participation rate........, 66.6 66.8 66.9 66.7 66.8 66.9 66.9 67.0 67.2 67.0 67.3 67.2 67.1 67.1 67.1 
Employed ... 124,900 | 126,708 | 126,889 | 126,988 | 127,248 | 127,617 | 127,644 | 127,855 | 128,580 | 128,430 | 129,175 | 129,384 | 129,639 | 129,364 | 129,708 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio*.. 62.9 63.2 63.2 63.2 63.3 63.4 63.4 63.4 63.6 63.5 63.8 63.8 63.9 63.7 63.8 
Unemployed Fe 7,404 7,236 7,276 6,910 7,043 7,019 7,187 7,167 7,268 7,205 7,144 6,714 6,534 6,836 6,583 
Unemployment rate... 5.6 5.4 5.4 52 §.2 5.2 5.3 5.3 5.4 5.3 §.2 49 48 5.0 4.8 
Not in the labor force....... 66,280 | 66,647 | 66,460| 66,949| 66,770] 66,637| 66,632] 66,614| 66,437| 66,754] 66,194| 66,577| 66,659| 66,800} 66,876 
Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ ident eC aT 87,811 | 88,606 | 88,614] 88,650| 88733] 88,840] 88,971] 89,040| 89,446) 89,556] 89,604) 89,680} 89,776| 89,829] 89,888 
Civilian labor force...........-. 67,324 | 68,044] 68,222] 68,044| 68,056] 68,273] 68,391! 68369] 68,998) 68,827] 69,111] 69,147| 69,059] 69,167 | 69,203 
Participation rate. 76.7 76.8 77.0 76.8 76.7 76.8 76.9 76.8 7A 76.9 77.1 777A 76.9 - 77.0 77.0 
Employed ircrcssccsbaccvessavad 64,085 | 64,897] 65,071] 65,165] 64,978] 65,299 | 65,349] 65,367] 65,813] 65,818| 66,066| 66,243] 66,418| 66,266| 66,414 
Employment-pop- : 
ulation ratio® = 73.2 73.4 73.5 73.2 73.5 73.4 73.4 73.6 73.5 73.7 73.9 74.0 73.8 73.9 
Agriculture... 2,356 2,366 2,347 2,366 2,400 2,355 2,356 2,364 2,276 2,362 2,428 2,421 2,417 2,411 
Nonagricultural 
industries 62,541 | 62,705] 62,818| 62,612] 62,899! 62,994] 63,011] 63,449] 63,542] 63,703) 63,815] 63,997] 63,849} 64,003 — 
Unemployed 3,146 3,151 2,879 3,078 2,974 3,042 3,002 3,185 3,009 3,045 2,904 2,640 2,901 2,789 
Unemployment rate... 4.8 4.6 4.6 4.2 45 4.4 4.4 4.4 46 4.4 4.4 4.2 3.8 4.2 4.0: 
Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ rape tenuttaiete 96,262 | 97,050] 97,064] 97,146] 97,226) 97,290] 97,366| 97,457] 97,520] 97,571} 97,638 | 97,685] 97,767| 97,834] 97,919 
Civilian labor force. 57,215 | 58,094| 58,139] 58.230] 58,349] 58,432| 58574] 58,728| 58,894] 58,743| 59,130} 58,974] 59,130) 59,207] 59,186 — 
Participation rate........, 59.4 59.9 59.9 59.9 60.0 60.1 60.2 60.3 60.4 60.2 60.6 60.4 60.5 60.5 60.4 
Employed.......cessseseseseread 54,396 | 55,311] 55,315| 55,498] 55,644] 55,681] 55,753] 55,871| 56,165] 55,954] 56359] 56,392} 56,481] 56,585| 56,685 f 
Employment-pop- : 
ulation ratio®............. 56.5 57.0 57.0 57.1 57.2 57.2 57.3 57.3 57.6 57.3 57.7 67.7 57.8 57.8 57.9 
Agriculture... 830 827 847 826 844 800 786 772 797 775 739 779 743 740 841 
Nonagricultural | 
54,484 | 54,468] 54,672] 54,800] 54,881] 54,967| 55,099) 55,369] 55,179] 55,420} 55,613] 55,738| 55,845) 55,844 F 
Unemployed om 2,819 2,783 2,824 2,732 2,705 2,751 2,821 2,857 2,729 2,788 2,771 2,581 2,650 2,621 2,501 
Unemployment rate... 49 4.8 49 47 4.6 47 4.8 49 4.6 47 47 44 45 44 4.2 ‘ 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years } 
Civilian noninstitutional v 
population’ 14,934] 14,963} 15,051] 15,101] 15,143] 15,126] 15,139] 15,318] 15,261 | 15,271} 15,309] 15,300] 15,336] 15,359 7 
Civilian labor force. 7,765 7,806 7,804 7,624 7,886 7,931 7,866 7,925 7,956 8,065 8,078 7,977 7,984 7,826 7,901. j 
Participation rate........, 53.5 52.3 52.2 50.7 52.2 52.4 52.0 52.3 51.9 52.8 52.9 52.1 §2.2 51.0 51.4 ¥ 
Employed........esseseseseesed 6,419 6,500 6,503 6,325 6,626 6,637 6,542 6,617 6,601 6,657 6,750 6,748 6,740 6,512 6,608 
Employment-pop- q 
ulation ratio®............. 44.2 43.5 43.5 420 43.9 43.8 43.3 43.7 43.1 43.6 44.2 44.1 441 42.5 43.0 
AGQTICUITUIE......200.eseceees 4 275 261 257 245 270 250 213 298 307 240 285 290 266 234 229 i 
Nonagricultural 
industries. 6,144 6,239 6,246 6,080 6,356 6,387 6,329 6,319 6,294 6,417 6,465 6,458 6,474 6,279 6,379 
Unemployed 1,346 1,306 1,301 1,299 1,260 1,294 1,324 1,308 1,354 1,408} 1,328 1,229 1,244 1,314 1,293 
Unemployment rate...J 17.3 16.7 16.7 17.0 16.0 16.3 16.8 16.5 17.0 17.5 16.4 15.4 15.6 16.8 16.4 j 
White : 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population ' Be eee Necerean | 166,914 | 168,317 | 168,345 | 168,489 | 168,639 | 168,788 | 168,924 | 169,044 | 169,436 | 169,492 | 169,569 | 169,675 | 169,782 | 169,897 | 170,010 
Civilian labor force. «| 111,950 | 113,108 | 113,139 | 112,904 | 113,334 | 113,625 | 113,816 | 113,991 | 114,377 | 114,333 | 114,736 | 114,618 | 114,630 | 114,691 | 114,627 
Participation rate......... 67.1 67.2 67.2 67.0 67.2 67.3 67.4 67.4 67.5 67.5 67.7 67.6 67.5 67.5 67.4 
Employed......sccccceseseeeeeed 106,490 | 107,808 | 107,862 | 107,853 | 108,217 | 108,527 | 108,570 | 108,734 | 109,151 | 109,197 | 109,630 | 109,831 | 110,052 | 109,821 | 109,853 
Employment-pop- } 
ulation ratio®............. 63.8 64.1 34.1 64.0 64.2 64.3 64.3 64.3 64.4 64.4 64.7 64.7 64.8 64.6 64.6 
Unemployed... 5,459 5,300 5,277 5,051 5,117 5,098 5,246 5,257 5,226 5,136 5,106 4,786 4,578 4,870 4,774 
Unemployment rate... 4.9 47 47 45 45 4.5 4.6 4.6 46 45 45 4.2 4.0 4.2 42 
Black 
Civilian noninstitutional | 
population’ 23,650 | 23,690 | 23,728] 23,762] 23,794| 23,847] 23,872] 23,895 | 23,923] 23,950] 23,978] 24,006 
Civilian labor force. 3 15,297 | 15,184] 15,276) 15,290} 15,306] 15,372] 15,408; 15,439 15,510 | 
Participation rate... ! 4| 647] 641] 644| 643| 643] 645| 645] 646 646 
Employed........sssessreee - F 13,699 | 13,566| 13,647/ 13,673] 13,693) 13,709| 13,672| 13,784 13,837 14,055 
Employment-pop- ‘ 
ulation ratio®............. 5 : 57.9 57.3 57.5 57.5 57.5 57.5 57.3 57.7 57.8 58.5 . 
Unemployed........ccses 1,598 1,618 1,629 1,617 1,613 1,663 1,736 1,597 A 
Unemployment rate... 10.4 10.7 10.7 10.6 ie 10.5 11.3 10.3 
See footnotes at end of table. ; 
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| 4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted . 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Annual average 


Employment status 


1995 1996 May June | July 


Hispanic origin 
Civilian noninstitutional 


18,629 19,346 19,505 20,236 | 20,293 | 20,351 
12,267 12,871 13,150 13,746 | 13,807 | 13,866 

65.8 66.5 67.4 67.9 67.9 68.0 68.1 
11,127 11,801 12,141 12,493 12,730 | 12,756} 12,768 


Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio*... 59.7 62.1 61.8 62.7 
| Unemployed......... 1,140 1,169 1,102 


Unemployment rate... 9.3 8.6 8.1 


' The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. data for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the 
? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. white and black population groups. 
NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 


eee 1996 
ories 
ed | 1995 | 1996 | July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov, Dec. Jan. Feb. 


Characteristic r 
Employed, 16 years and over..| 124,900 | 126,708 | 126,889 | 126,988 | 127,248 | 127,617 | 127,644 | 127,855 | 128,580 | 128,430 | 129,175 | 129,384 | 129,639 | 129,364 | 129,708 
..| 67,377 | 68,207| 68,376] 68,368] 68,304] 68,647] 68,589/| 68,707| 69,164| 69,232] 69,478] 69,627] 69,929] 69,567] 69,749 

57,523 58,501 58,513 | 58,620| 58,944} 58,970} 59,055} 59,148} 59,416] 59,197| 59,697] 59,756) 59,710] 59,796| 59,958 


July 


42,048 | 42,417) 42,503} 42,588) 42,330] 42,617 | 42,631] 42,607| 42,909] 42,513] 42,509} 42,329] 42,273] 42,448) 42,589 


32,063 | 32,406 | 32,634} 32,665] 32,679) 32,537] 32,509] 32,631 | 32,826] 32,578 | 32,699] 32,473] 32,445] 32,519} 32,866 


7,164 7,363 7,253 7,338 7,420 7,392 7,444 7,500 7,501 7,556 7,720 7,838 7,858 7,847 7,901 


Class of worker 
Agriculture: 
Wage and salary workers... 1,814 1,869 1,860 1,814 1,834 1,813 1,829 1,878 1,988 1,932 1,905 1,989 1,941 1,929 1,913 
Self-employed workers........ 1,580 1,518 1,546 1,525 1,557 1,560 1,464 1,475 1,448 1,353 1,414 1,424 1,444 1,404 1,492 
Unpaid family workers... 45 56 53 64 91 71 68 66 62 15 59 70 50 40 53 


Nonagricultural industries: 
Wage and salary workers..... 112,448 | 114,171 | 114,278 | 114,539 | 114,765 | 115,018 | 115,133 | 115,212 | 115,560 | 115,987 | 116,533 | 116,608 | 116,969 | 116,653 | 117,104 


Govemment..... 18,362 | 18,217 | 18,280} 18,265) 18,092} 18,132) 18,270] 18266] 18,385] 18,144) 17,994] 18,036) 17,807} 18,099] 18,338 
Private industries.... 94,086 | 95,954] 95,998 | 96,274] 96,673] 96,886] 96,863] 96,946] 97,176] 97,843} 98,539] 98,572} 99,162] 98,554] 98,766 
Private households.. 963 928 930 973 981 992 956 934 1,002 882 869 922 967 870 910 
Other...... 93,123 | 95,025 | 95,068} 95,301} 95,692} 95,894] 95,907} 96,012 | 96,174] 96,962} 97,671 | 97,650} 98,195 | 97,684] 97,856 


Self-employed workers.......| 8,902 8,971 8,984 8,896 8,811 8,967 9,023 9,109 9,445 9,124 9,292 9,159 9,106 9,126 8,887 


Unpaid family workers........ 110 122 128 122 129 137 140 149 162 136 108 130 148 128 131 
Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
RARONSrs Sete crest sse tenis 4,473 4,315 4,338 4,339 4,302 4,286 3,983 4,338 4,426 4,262 4,153 4,402 4,019 4,025 4,017 
Slack work or business 
GCONGIIONS 5. cvieevesaveons 2,471 2,388 2,552] 2,437 2,398 2,258 2,107 2,353 2,423 2,378 2,344 2,491 2,300 2,375 2,211 
Could only find part-time 
WI nc vase ee es vee 1,702 1,605.) 1,549 1,596 1,617 1,683 1,559 1,653 1,552 1,550 1,518 1,629 1,391 1,347 1,522 
Part time for noneconomic 
NOBSONS Bice aise vaesenee 17,734 | 17,770) 17,877| 18,184) 17,823} 17,754) 17,957] 17,868] 18,340] 18,070] 18,120] 18,176] 18,336] 18,322] 18,015 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 
4,279 4,123 4,150 4,182 4,130 4,118 3,815 4,162 4,163 4,098 3,937 4,235 3,806 3,782 3,872 
2,346 2,263 2,422 2,310 2,284 2,147 2,001 2,214 2,310 2,277 2,210 2,374 2,159 2,220 2,102 


1,663 1,576 1,517 1,588 1,580 1,647 1,543 1,622 1,512 1,523 1,475 1,603 1,347 1,298 1,509 
Part time for noneconomic 


TEASONS...-eceececerseeseneeeeee--| 17,093 | 17,150] 17,250] 17,555 | 17,204} 17,123] 17,313] 17,237 | 17,737 | 17,452| 17,565 | 17,661} 17,780| 17,663} 17,418 


' Excludes persons “with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 
1995 | 1996 | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. 


Selected categories 


Characteristic 
Total, all WOPKEMS.........ccccceseescseceseceseeeasees 4.8 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. 4 16.4 
Men, 20 years and over..... 48 4.6 4.6 4.2 45 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.6 4.4 4.4 4.2 3.8 4.2 4.0 
Women, 20 years and over. 49 4.8 49 47 46 47 4.8 49 4.6 47 47 44 45 4.4 42 
White; totals cnscoeerertes cosesencccarcescccactaad 4.9 47 47 4.5 45 45 4.6 4.6 4.6 45 45 42 4.0 4.2 4.2 


Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... 
Men, 16 to 19 years....... 
Women, 16 to 19 years.. 


Men, 20 years and over.... 43 41 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.8 3.9 3.9 4.0 3.9 3.8 3.6 3.2 3.6 3.5 
Women, 20 years and OVET...........++ | 43 41 41 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.2 43 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.6 3.7 3.7 3.5 
Black, total 10.4 10.5 10.5 10.4 | 10.7 10.7 10.6 10.5 10.8 11.3 10.7 9.8) 10.3 10.4 9.4 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years.. 35.7 33.6) 33.5] 37.0] 340) 342] 35.4] 347) 348) 343] 321 312) 33.2)| 32.7.) 28:6 
Men, 16 to 19 years....... 37.1 36.9) 438.0) 382] 37.2) 365) 412] 386] 427) 37.4) 41.4] 37.3] 326{ 41.1 32.9 
Women, 16 to 19 years. 34.3 $0.3; 224] 35.8; 309) 31.9| 30.0] 31.2) 27.5] 31.3] 23.7] 253] 33.8) 245) 25.1 
Men, 20 years and over... cH 8.8 9.4 9.3 8.3 9.7 9.3 9.2 8.8 9.2 9.0 9.3 8.4 8.4 9.1 8.2 
Women, 20 years and over. 8.6 8.7 8.9 9.0 8.7 8.9 8.9 9.2 9.2 10.3 9.2] ~ 84 9.4 9.1 8.3 
Hispanic origin, total 9.3 8.9 8.9 8.8 8.3 8.2 8.3 Tat, 8.3 8.1 8.6 8.1 74 7.6 7.9 
Married men, spouse present............. 3.3 3.0 3.0 29 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.8 27 2.6 2.7 2.6 
Married women, spouse present. 3.9 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.7 3.3 3.4 3.2 3.1 3.2 3.2 3.1 
Women who maintain families.. 8.0 8.2 8.8 8.5 8.3 8.5 8.8 8.4 9.1 9.0 9.1 7.5 7.6 8.0 74 
5.5 5.3 5.3 5.0 §.1 6.1 5.3 5.2 §.2 6.1 5.1 48 47 49 47 
6.0 5.8 6.0 5.9 5.6 5.6 5.6 5.8 5.7 6.0 5.7 5.7 §.2 5.3 5.4 
Industry 
Nonagricultural wage and salary 

WOIKGIS resicepesinns ce cn ccigennreatceonrentonconasmsnete 5.8 5.5 5.5 5.4 5.3 5.3 6.5 5.4 5.4 6.3 5.2 5.0 5.0 5.0 49 
Mining 5.2 5.1 3.0 45 6.1 5.8 49 7.6 6.0 4.2 4.0 2.0 3.0 2.3 3.8 
Construction 11.5 10.1 9.8 9.1 9.3 9.6 10.3 9.4) 10.1 9.0 9.6 8.7 8.4 8.5 8.7 
Manufacturing... EH 49 48 47 47 44 47 47 48 4.6 4.5 43 4.4 4.2 41 4.3 
Durable QOOds........ss:ssssesesesesessnsereees 4.4 45 43 4.0 4.2 4.4 45 47 44 4.0 3.6 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.4 
Nondurable goods cA 5.7 5.2 5.3 5.8 4.7 5.1 5.1 5.0 4.8 5.3 5.2 5.8 5.3 5.0 5.5 
Transportation and public utilities......... 45 41 43 44 41 44 3.5 4.0 441 4.3 41 2.8 3.6 2.9 3.4 
Wholesale and retail trade...... 6.5 6.5 6.0 
3.3 3.2 
5.4 4.3 
Government workers. “ctl 2.9 2.8 

Agricultural wage and salary workers......, 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of 
unemployment 


‘ea? 
[1005 [1996 | auiy [ Aug. | Sept. | oct | Nov. | bee. | van. | Feb. | Mar | Apr. | May | dune | 


July 


Less than 5 weeks 2,352 
5 to 14 weeks 2,071 
15 weeks and over... 2,157 
15 to 26 weeks 1,082 
27 weeks and over. 1,074 
Mean duration, in weeks..............+6 16.6 
Median duration, in weeks 
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8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Reason for Annual average 
unemployment 1995 1996 

MHS ETE ae i iaaccsiseesttne 3,476 3,370 | 3,348} 3,095] 3,236] 3,171 

On temporary layoff 1,030 1,021 980 931 989 957 

Not on temporary layot 2,446 2,349 | 2,368| 2,164] 2,247) 2,214 
Job leavers...... 824 774 754 775 800 797 
Reentrants.... 2,525 2,512 | 2,522) 2,467 | 2,441 2,489 
New entrants... 579 580 590 552 559 577 

Percent of unemployed 

fe LTRS Sal 46.9 46.6) 46.4] 44.9) 46.0| 45.1 

On temporary layoff 13.9 14.1 13.6 13.5 141 13.6 

Not on temporary layoff. 33.0 32.5 32.8 31.4 31.9 31.5 
Job leavers... 11.1 10.7 10.5 11.2 11.4 11.3 
Reentrants... 34.1 34.7 35.0 35.8 34.7 35.4 
New entrants... 78 8.0 8.2 8.0 7.9 8.2 

Percent of civilian 
labor force 

Job losers’... 2.6 25 25 2.3 2.4 24 
Job leavers 6 6 6 6 6 6 
Reentrants 1.9 1.9 1.9 1.8 1.8 1.8 
New entrants... A 4 4 4 4 4 


" Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 


3,261 
994 
2,267 
825 
2,523 
586 


31.5 
11.5 
35.1 


9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Civilian workers] 


Sex and age 


Total, 16 years and OVEF..........cee 
16 to 24 years 
16 to 19 years.. 

16 to 17 years 

18 to 19 years 

20 to 24 years..... 

25 years and over.. 
25 to 54 years..... 

55 years and over... 


16 to 19 years 
16 to 17 years... 
18 to 19 years... 
20 to 24 years... 

25 years and over. 

25 to 54 years... 

55 years and over.... 


Women, 16 years and ovet..........., 
16 to 24 years...... 
16 to 19 years... 

16 to 17 years... 

18 to 19 years... 

20 to 24 years... 

25 years and over... 
25 to 54 years 
55 years and over.... 


oss [es [sy [aT et | | 


1997 
[aan [eb [ war [ ape. | Way [sue 

3,221 3,245 3,163 3,187 2,979 2,902 3,145 
987 953 944 1,021 976 871 925 
2,234 2,293 2,218 2,167 2,003 2,031 2,220 
845 890 787 784 754 801 829 
2,556 | 2,505] 2,648] 2,535] 2,420 2,306 | 2,359 
626 600 647 647 577 574 481 

44.4 44.8 43.7 44.6 44.3 44.1 46.2 

13.6 13.2 13.0 14.3 14.5 13.2 13.6 

30.8 31.7 30.6 30.3 29.8 30.9 32.6 

11.7 12.3 10.9 11.0 11.2 12.2 12.2 

35.3 34.6 36.6 35.4 36.0 35.0 34.6 
8.6 8.3 8.9 9.0 8.6 8.7 TA 
2.4 2.4 2.3 23 2.2 24 2.3 

6 A 6 6 6 6 6 

1.9 1.8 2.0 1.9 1.8 1.7 1.7 

A} 4 5 5 4 4 4 
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2,903 
877 
2,026 


2,244 


13.4 


12.6 
34.4 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


Alabama... 
Alaska... 
Arizona.. 
Arkansas 
California. 


Colorado. 
Connecticut. 
Delaware 
District of Columbia... 
Florida. 


Kansas. 
Kentucky.. 
Louisiana. 


Michigan...... 
Minnesota. 
Mississippi... 


? = preliminary 


5.2 

7.8 I 

5.7 47 

5.4 4.6 

toe 6.4 

46 3.5 

5.7 5.2 

5.1 41 

8.5 6.8 

5.1 5.0 

46 45 

6.4 5.9 

5.2 48 

5.3 4.4 

4.2 3.2 

3.8 3.0 3.0 

46 4.0 3.8 

5.6 5.2 5.1 

6.8 6.3 6.3 

5.3 4.8 47 
aereceece 49 47 47 


Missouri... 
Montana... 


South Carolina...... 
South Dakota. 
Tennessee.. 


MGM Cosh ceo cdsasctcctendatamnnewe a dorerunwne fet 
Virginia. 
Washington. 
West Virginia.. 
Wisconsin... 


Wyoming.... 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 


State 


Colorado. 
Connecticut. 
Delaware........ 
District of Columbia... 
Florida..... 


Massachusetts.. 
Michigan. 
Minnesota. 
Mississippi 


° = preliminary 


June May June 
1996 1997 1997° 


1,822.5 1,847.5 1,844.3 
263.6 265.4 264.8 
1,886.8 1,972.1 1,979.8 
1,085.8 1,097.9 1,098.9 
12,757.9 | 13,107.3| 13,127.4 
1,900.1 1,935.8 1,936.2 
1,584.2 1,607.0 1,613.0 
379.3 387.6 387.9 
617.9 613.2 614.6 
6,161.8 6,384.0 6,400.5 
3,538.8 3,584.4 3,588.9 
529.3 528.1 527.9 
491.5 503.5 502.8 
5,673.5 5,743.3 5,755.2 
2,819.4 2,852.2 2,851.3 
1,380.1 1,403.2 1,407.7 
1,225.5 1,263.2 1,262.6 
1,668.2 1,709.7 1,709.7 
1,811.7 1,835.8 1,840.3 
540.6 546.4 547.8 
2,212.6 2,244.7 2,253.1 
3,033.3 3,103.1 3,105.9 
4,347.1 4,409.8 4,404.4 
2,430.7 2,478.7 2,488.8 
1,090.6 1,101.7 1,100.5 


Stat June 
ie 1996 


Missouri... 2,558.8 
Montana... 359.5 
Nebraska... | 833.3 
840.0 

New Hampshire.........0scsceeeseces 564.0 
New Jersey. 3,646.1 
New Mexico. 696.0 
pie 7,923.7 

3,552.7 

308.5 

5,301.4 

1,352.8 

1,470.1 

Pennsylvania.. 5,298.4 
Rhode Island.. 441.6 
South Carolina... 1,688.3 
348.0 

2,532.3 

8,225.9 

953.5 

Vermont... 274.9 
Virginia... 3,122.5 
Washington 2,401.4 
West Virginia... 698.6 
Wisconsin = 2,600.3 
WYOTIN oka aciatnionnconsetstmcencsil 221.0 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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41 3.9 
49 5.0 
2.3 2.4 
44 45 
2.8 a) 
5.4 5.5 
6.3 6.5 
6.3 6.3 
3.5 3.6 
3.3 2 
4.6 4.2 
3.5 3.6 
5.0 5.1 
5.2 5.4 
5.7 5.9 
48 5.1 
iat 2.8 
49 5.3 
5.4 5.4 
3.0 3.1 
3.8 3.8 
4.3 43 

4.8 

6.4 


June 
1997° 


2,611.4 
364.4 
847.8 
898.2 
573.8 


3,699.8 
707.4 
7,997.4 
3,639.4 
317.6 


5,356.2 
1,386.7 
1,525.8 
5,414.6 

443.1 


1,705.3 
353.0 
2,552.8 
8,445.1 
994.7 


279.3 
3,206.7 
2,497.8 

709.9 
2,651.8 

219.8 


12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


Annual average 1996 1997 
Industry = + —— 
Mar. Apr. May | June” | July? 


oe 
1995 1996 July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
eal ee i +t eel jks 

“| 117,191 119,523 | 119,691 | 119,983 | 120,019 | 120,248 | 120,450 | 120,659 | 120,909 | 121,162 | 121,344 | 121,671 | 121,834 | 122,062 | 122,378 


PRIVATE SECTOR.. «| 97,885 | 100,076 | 100,236 | 100,433 | 100,506 | 100,759 | 100,956 | 101,145 | 101,380 | 101,615 | 101,799 | 102,092 | 102,269 | 102,420 | 102,680 
GOODS-PRODUCING.. 1 24,265 | 24,431) 24,433 | 24,468 | 24,439 24,479] 24,508 | 24,540 | 24,581| 24,653| 24,670 | 24,667] 24,702] 24,720] 24,716 
Mining’ J 581 574 574 574 671 570 §71 §71 574 574 §72 573 576 576 574 
Metal mining. 51 54 54 54 54 54 54 54 55 54 54 54 54 54 54 
Oil and gas extraction... 320 317 317 318 316 315 316 316 317 319 317 319 321 321 321 
Nonmetallic minerals, 
except fuels. 105 106 108 108 108 108 109 109 108 108 108 107 108 108 108 
Construction... 5,160 5,400 5,417 5,433 5,441 5,467 5,495 5,521 5,542 5,604 5,609 5,599 5,628 5,624 5,627 
General building contractors..... 1,207 1,254 1,258 1,261 1,259 1,265 1,272 1,281 1,287 1,298 1,298 1,297 1,300 1,302 1,307 
Heavy construction, except 
building... 752 770 773 774 771 (fa 773 772 774 791 777 767 777 765 762 


Special trades contractors... 3,201 3,377 3,386 3,398 3,411 3,431 3,450 3,468 3,481 3,515 3,534 3,535 3,551 3,557 3,558 
Manufacturing... 18,524 18,457 18,442 18,461 18,427 18,442 18,442 18,448 18,465 18,475 18,489 18,495 18,498 18,520 18,515 
Production workers 12,826 12,749 12,735 12,749 12,723 12,731 12,737 12,743 12,758 12,762 12,771 12,774 12,790 12,790 12,797 
Durable goods..... 10,683 | 10,766] 10,766; 10,788 | 10,771} 10,780} 10,791} 10,803} 10,821] 10,836} 10,848) 10,856| 10,864] 10,890} 10,910 
Production workers id 7,317 7,370 7,369 7,389 7,372 7,379 7,390 7,398 7,417 7,427 7,437 7,440 7,454 7,463 7,480 
Lumber and wood products..... 769 780 781 783 782 785 787 788 789 793 797 799 800 798 796 
Furniture and fixtures.............. 4 510 504 503 502 503 503 504 505 506 507 507 §06 508 509 512 
540 541 540 540 541 $42 541 543 543 543 542 $41 540 §39 542 
Primary metal industries 712 711 706 712 711 707 708 707 708 708 709 710 708 709 706 
Fabricated metal products....... 1,437 1,448 1,449 1,451 1,452 1,455 1,457 1,458 1,460 1,462 1,463 1,468 1,468 1,469 1,468 
Industrial machinery and 
OQUIPMIENE....2..25..cccsesrassoeesescd 2,067 2,112 2,113 2,114 2,108 2,115 2,115 2,119 2,126 2,132 2,136 2,142 2,146 2,149 2,154 
Computer and office 
OQUIPMEN........-..cesececereenees 352 363 362 364 364 364 365 366 367 370 372 375 378 379 381 
Electronic and other electrical 
equipment...... mast 1,625 1,651 1,655 1,654 1,652 1,650 1,649 1,647 1,645 1,645 1,645 1,643 1,644 1,651 1,656 
Electronic components and 
ACCESSONOS.......eserereesereeeeee 581 610 613 612 610 609 609 609 610 612 614 618 622 628 632 
: Transportation equipment......., 1,790 1,781 1,778 1,791 1,783 1,783 1,790 1,793 1,802 1,804 1,810 1,804 1,809 1,823 1,829 
| Motor vehicles and 
OQUIDMONE. isc crscsseiseorsasenesced 971 963 960 968 965 959 960 961 966 964 969 957 960 967 969 
| Aircraft and parts... 451 460 458 459 461 470 475 479 483 487 491 495 498 505 509 
Instruments and related 
ROCUCA. s.opcremntvnasinenciiay 843 854 854 855 854 855 854 856 854 854 853 855 854 857 859 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
DVRS sacs tcinconseasrreern sions 390 387 387 386 385 385 386 387 388 388 386 388 387 386 388 
Nondurable goods. 7,841 7,691 7,676 7,673 7,656 7,662 7,651 7,645 7,644 7,639 7,641 7,639 7,634 7,630 7,605 
Production workers............+ 5,508 5,379 5,366 5,360 5,351 5,352 5,347 5,345 5,341 §,335 5,334 §,334 5,336 §,327 5,317 
Food and kindred products... 1,692 1,693 1,684 1,685 1,682 1,684 1,688 1,689 1,695 1,694 1,698 1,699 1,693 1,693 1,685 
Tobacco products....... oa 42 41 41 40 41 42 42 42 41 42 42 41 41 41 41 
Textile mill products 663 624 ~ 623 621 618 620 616 615 615 612 612 609 609 608 605 
Apparel and other textile 
PRODUC is os est icsecccc canes 936 864 863 857 853 849 844 840 835 831 827 822 818 817 813 
Paper and allied products. 693 681 677 678 678 679 679 678 678 678 677 677 677 675 673 
Printing and publishing............ 1,546 1,538 1,537 1,537 1,536 1,539 1,535 1,534 1,534 1,534 1,535 1,541 1,546 1,551 1,548 
Chemicals and allied products 1,038 1,032 1,031 1,032 1,029 1,029 1,028 1,028 1,028 1,028 1,028 1,029 1,030 1,026 1,024 
Petroleum and coal products..| 145 142 142 142 141 141 141 140 139 139 140 140 139 138 139 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products... | 980 981 982 986 984 985 985 985 985 987 988 988 988 989 987 
| Leather and leather products... 106 96 96 95 94 94 93 94 94 94 94 93 93 92 90 
| SERVICE-PRODUCING................ 92,925 | 95,092 | 95,258/ 95,515} 95,580] 95,769| 95,942] 96,119] 96,328] 96,509} 96,674] 97,004) 97,132} 97,342| 97,662 
| Transportation and public 
| Po a 6,132 6,261 6,296 6,299 6,290 6,293 6,303 6,288 6,351 6,376 6,405 6,421 6,431 6,430 6,461 
| Transportation, 3,904 4,038 4,073 4,075 4,066 4,072 4,078 4,065 4,121 4,142 4,164 4,179 4,187 4,190 4,216 
Railroad transportation.. 238 231 230 230 230 230 229 228 228 227 226 225 226 226 226 
| Local and interurban 
Passenger tranSit............. 419 439 448 448 444 445 447 449 452 453 455 460 458 457 461 
Trucking and warehousing, 1,587 1,641 1,659 1,656 1,651 1,648 1,649 1,642 1,656 1,664 1,671 1,676 1,687 1,687 1,699 
Water transportation... 175 173 173 174 173 173 173 173 175 175 175 177 176 177 179 
Transportation by air.. Real 1,068 1,122 1,131 1,134 1,134 1,140 1,142 1,133 1,168 1,178 1,191 1,192 1,192 1,193 1,200 
Pipelines, except natural gas.. 15 15 15 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 
Transportation services........... 401 417 417 419 420 422 424 426 428 431 432 435 434 436 437 
| Communications and public 
utilities. 2,229 2,223 2,223 2,224 2,224 2,221 2,225 2,223 2,230 2,234 2,241 2,242 2,244 2,240 2,245 
Communications... 1,318 1,338 1,341 1,344 1,345 1,343 1,347 1,347 1,354 1,358 1,364 1,369 1,372 1,371 1,377 
Electric, gas, and sanitary 
BONVICERE xpath. citations tatseaianaxs 885 882 880 879 878 878 876 876 876 877 873 872 869 868 
6,483 6,481 6,497 6,513 6,538 6,549 6,559 6,570 6,593 6,611 6,622 6,630 6,634 6,663 
21,625 | 21,651} 21,692) 21,718) 21,791 | 21,847] 21,912) 21,917) 21,922} 21,945] 22,029| 22,026| 22,077| 22,142 
Building materials and garden 
Co eS ae ae 909 914 914 918 922 931 932 928 932 
General merchandise stores.. 2,761 2,769 2,757 2,752 2,783 2,799 2,787 2,797 2,793 
Department stores... 2,418 2,425 2,420 2,416 2,452 2,446 2,452 2,450 2,449 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


Annual average 1996 1997 


Industry 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May | June? | July? 
FOOd|StOreS.0 siccitssscastsasncersa 3,366 3,477 3,478 3,480 3,482 3,486 | 3,507 
Automotive dealers and 
service stations... 2,190 2,270 2,278 2,284 2,289 2,295 2,300 2,304 2,307 2,311 2,315 2,319 2,316 2,313 2,316 


New and used car dealers....... 996 1,032 1,036 1,038 1,040 1,043 1,045 1,048 1,051 4,053 1,055 1,055 1,054 1,055 1,055 
Apparel and accessory stores... 1,125 1,101 1,101 1,101 1,101 1,107 1,107 1,106 1,107 1,103 |.—1,104 1,105 1,099 1,099 1,092 
Furniture and home furnishings i 


STOPES is Riser acess neva 946 985 989 994 _ 998 1,003 1,010 1,021 1,020 1,022 1,025 1,026 1,032 1,033 1,040 
Eating and drinking places........ 7,354 7,499 7,505 7,510 7,509 7,516 7,530 7,551 7,552 7,556 7,525 7,571 7,572 7,596 7,631 
Miscellaneous retail 

establishments...............20- 2,658 2,717 2,714 2,725 2,736 2,751 2,763 2,779 2,786 2,783 2,793 2,798 2,806 2,825 2,831 

Finance, insurance, and 
real estate.... 6,806 6,899 6,910 6,917 6,925 6,941 6,949 6,962 6,971 6,980 6,992 7,019 7,029 7,038 7,064 


Finance... 
Depository institutions. 
Commercial banks... 
Savings institutions.. 


3,231 3,301 3,305 3,313 3,317 3,330 3,334 3,343 3,351 3,355 3,366 3,381 3,389 3,396 3,407 
2,025 2,024 2,023 2,022 2,023 2,028 2,029 2,030 2,032 2,034 2,037 2,041 2,043 2,046 2,051 
1,466 1,466 1,466 1,466 1,468 1,472 1,473 1,475 1,478 1,479 1,482 1,486 1,488 1,488 1,493 


Nondepository institutions....... 463 516 519 §23 525 528 530 532 533 530 534 539 542 543 546 
Security and commodity 
TOKENS :ccsesctaeaitencatancscansssitss 525 551 553 557 558 562 564 568 §72 576 579 583 586 586 591 
Holding and other investment | 
offices. 217 210 210 211 211 212 211 213 214 215 216 218 218 221 219 
Insurance... 2,225 2,217 2,220 2,217 2,220 2,219 2,220 2,221 2,218 2,219 2,217 2,221 2,222 2,226 2,233 
Insurance Carsie®S............0-0- | 1,529 1,510 1,513 1,510 1,510 1,508 1,507 1,507 1,505 1,503 1,500 1,502 1,503 1,507 1,513 
Insurance agents, brokers, 
ANA SOPVICE........-..eesesesneeeeees 696 707 707 707 710 711 713 714 713 716 717 719 718 719 720 
Real estate... 1,381 1,385 1,387 1,388 1,392 1,395 1,398 1,402 1,406 1,409 1,417 1,418 1,416 1,424 


Agricultural services..............0 625 628 631 630 635 639 638 647 649 648 664 669 670 676 
Hotels and other lodging place: 1,668 1,716 1,718 1,718 1,722 1,726 1,731 1,738 1,743 1,746 1,746 1,756 1,752 1,746 1,748 
Personal ServiCes............:000++4 1,163 1,184 1,184 1,187 1,189 1,193 1,194 1,194 1,195 1,197 1,196 1,193 1,189 1,193 1,194 
Business services....... 6,812 7,254 7,288 7,330 7,354 7,379 7,398 7,437 7,476 7,521 7,577 7,594 7,618 7,645 7,675 
Services to buildings. on 882 897 898 898 898 899 896 895 893 897 896 902 903 902 900 
Personnel supply services...... 2,476 2,646 2,683 2,699 2,706 2,711 2,706 2,721 2,743 2,758 2,787 2,752 2,744 2,748 2,759 
Help supply services............. 2,189 2,341 2,376 2,392 2,398 2,398 2,391 2,406 2,427 2,432 2,457 2,419 2,409 2,407 2,411 
Computer and data 
processing services.............. 1,090 1,208 1,209 1,218 1,226 1,236 1,246 1,256 1,268 1,278 1,291 1,306 1,322 1,337 1,349 
Auto repair services | 
Nd PAVKIAG...5..00.aekeecsssestens 1,020 1,084 1,087 1,094 1,097 1,104 1,107 4,112 1,117 1,123 1,126 1,132 1,136 1,131 1,139 
Miscellaneous repair services... 359 375 375 376 377 376 380 380 380 379 380 382 384 383 385 
Motion pictures sae 488 522 527 526 530 §29 528 530 530 532 529 528 532 535 535 
Amusement and recreation 
SONICS iia csecdsccetanmnnaeeenreeae 1,417 1,466 1,472 1,474 1,471 1,478 1,481 1,483 1,490 1,495 1,494 1,503 1,542 1,561 1,568 
Health ServiceS........cesccececeee 9,230 9,469 9,478 9,493 9,514 9,532 9,552 9,567 9,586 9,600 9,612 9,644 9,673 9,670 9,701 
Offices and clinics of medical 
GOCIOT Sh a 1,609 1,679 1,682 1,687 1,691 1,695 1,700 1,703 1,713 1,720 1,721 1,728 1,740 1,740 1,747 
Nursing and personal care 
MACHO ST conin non DE eeedsascstese 1,691 1,732 1,735 1,737 1,739 1,742 1,745 1,747 1,750 1,751 1,753 1,760 1,764 1,761 1,764 
HOSO NBII. 10. ..52igiims vec | 3,772 3,814 3,812 3,813 3,823 3,829 3,834 3,839 3,841 3,846 3,852 3,857 3,864 3,867 3,879 
Home health care services......| 629 665 665 667 668 670 674 673 677 676 678 684 682 682 684 
Legal S@rviceS............sseseceseeese 921 930 931 933 933 936 939 940 942 943 946 951 952 953 957 


Educational services... 
Social services............ 


Child day care services. 563 569 570 §72 573 576 576 575 578 579. 580 581 587 589 593 
Residential care.... se 643 672 674 677 678 679 681 683 684 686 690 694 695 698 698 
Museums and botanical and | 
zoological gardens...........-+-+. 80 85 85 85 85 86 86 87 87 87 87 87 88 88 88 
Membership organizations. 2,146 2,185 2,183 2,191 2,188 2,189 2,190 2,191 2,192 2,192 2,193 2,199 2,201 2,202 2,211 
Engineering and management 
SOLVICES 3 iccbt conchassuectewpavaense 2,731 2,846 2,849 2,860 2,872 2,882 2,894 2,906 2,916 2,927 2,934 2,965 2,971 2,986 3,012 
Engineering and architectural 
BOWES coc ticnccemaiaresuoriandoe 815 839 838 841 845 848 852 854 857 862 866 869 869 876 877 
Management and public 
coe gee 805 873 874 879 886 892 904 911 913 919 923 936 941 950 964 
19,447 | 19,455] 19,550} 19,513 | 19,489] 19,494] 19,514] 19,529] 19,547] 19,545] 19,579| 19,565} 19,642) 19,698 


2,757 2,752 2,743 2,740 2,732 2,732 2,728 2,723 


Service... 1,978 1,901 1,897 1,889 1,884 1,879 1,874 1,870 1,862 1,841 
State..... | 4,635 4,624 4,625 4,637 4,640 4,618 4,620 4,621 4,621 4,645 
Education ] 1,925 1,927 1,928 1,954 

i 2,694 2,691 

eae ES Sane a 12,165 12,358 


Education...............-. 4 . 6,815 
Other local government........... 5,350 


' Includes other industries not shown separately. 
P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 
data seasonally adjusted 


a" 1996 1997 
orb 100 | ems iayAu | Sep Os | New| ee. _sen | Feber Apap sunt July? 


PRIVATE SECTOR. 34.4] 343) 345) 347] 344) 345] 347 34.8] 348/ 345] 345) 347] 34.4 
GOODS-PRODUCING. 411 41.0) 41.1 41.1 411 41.1 41.3] 41.1 41.2) 414) 414) 41.4] 41.2] 41.4 
PHININGG oewen os seiessbavoensinbactrarnesasccorsvasenevan 3 453) 45.0] 45.2) 453] 454) 453] 45.7| 447] 458) 459] 453] 460] 454] 448 


MANUFACTURING 
Overtime hours 


Overtime hours.. 
Lumber and wood products... om A i H y H 4 4 A i 
Furniture and fixtures............. ore K 39.4] 39.7} 396] 39.6] 396] 39.8) 40.1 39.8} 39.9} 403] 401 40.4) 39.9] 39.9 
Stone, clay, and glass products.......... A 43.3) 43.2) 43.2 43.2| 43.3 43.2} 43.4) 426] 43.3 43.1 43.0} 43.4) 429 43.1 
Primary metal industries... 

Blast fumaces and basic steel 


Industrial machinery and equipment... 
Electronic and other electrical 
equipment 
Transportation equipment..... 
Motor vehicles and equipment... 
Instruments and related products. 
Miscellaneous manufacturing. 


Nondurable goods. oe R E R i E K 4 I i A fs h K 
Overtime hours..... . 41 41 44 41 41 4.2 4.3 4.2 4.3 4.4 44 4.3 4.2 4.3 
Food and kindred products. 
Textile mill products... 
Apparel and other textile products. 


Paper and allied products.............:0000. A 43.3 43.3 43.4 43.5 43.4 43.6 43.7 43.7 43.7 43.8 4.9 43.8 43.4 43.4 
Printing and publishing.............c 38.2 38.2 38.3 38.3 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.5 38.6 38.5 38.3 38.3 38.3 
Chemicals and allied products 43.2| 43.2) 43.2] 438.1 43.1 43.3| 43.5) 432] 4383) 433] 43.11 43.3] 43.2] 429 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products 41.5 41.5 41.6 41.6 41.5 41.3 41.8 41.4 41.7 41.8 42.0 41.6 41.5 41.7 
Leather and leather products.... 38.1 38.3 38.6 38.7 38.6 38.9 38.8 38.4 38.9 38.7 38.5 38.2 38.0 38.0 
SERVICE-PRODUCING..............20s0seeesesee : $2.7} . 32.5 | 32:7} 32:9 $26) $2.7] $3.0] 32.7) 33.0) 39.0} 9$2:7| $2.7) 9829] 9326 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES..............-::seeeeeceeee i 39.6 39.4 39.7 39.8 39.6 39.8 39.9 39.5 39.7 39.8 39.3 39.5 39.6 38.9 
WHOLESALE TRADE.............0000cceseesees 38.3] 38.1 38.3] 38.4; 382] 383] 385] 382] 386] 386] 384] 384] 386] 384 
RETAIL TRADE.............:cesseesscassessresssoeee 28.8| 28.7] 288] 289] 288] 289] 29.0} 288] 29.1 29.1 28.9} 28.9] 289] 288 
P = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 
seasonally adjusted 


a 1996 
Be | Oct. | 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)..| $ 11.43 | $ 11.81 $11.86 | $11.91 $11.98 | $12.03 
13.62 | 13.69 13.88 
15.77 | 15.88 16.03 
15.58 | 15.69] 15.73 15.97 
Manufacturing... i 12.93 | 12.99] 13.02 13.14 
Excluding Overtime........ccceeseeecese A A Y ; 4 H 12.26 | 12.29 12.44 
Service-producing...........-sscessereeereres 11.43 | 11.47 11.68 
Transportation and public utilities...... 14.53 | 14.56 14.85 
Wholesale trade... 13.08 | 13.17 | 13.12 13.37 
PROTA ADO aioe fetecnesescccsnecsiatdenstneseons 8.13 8.16 8.19 8.31 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 12.98 | 13.00] 12.95 13.24 
SRP ICR eave ncasexs caeses caches costoceesxsantaranecd 11.99 | 12.04 12.26 
estate fad weir esesuos cecedaubaXasssaricant| é E c E i x 7.44 7.45 
— Data not available. 
? = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 1996 


Industry 
1995 1996 
PRIVATE SECTOR...........--2sceeessceeeeees| 
WINING si oteresassncs cet csacaeaseennexecescsasceast 15.30 15.61 | 15.54] 15.51] 15.73] 15.54} 15.67| 15.95 | 16.18] 16.06] 15.98 
CONSTRUCTION.........02sesesssrserassnssnsenees 15.09 15.46 | 15.51| 15.57] 15.75| 15.75] 15.62) 15.66| 15.73 | 15.69} 15.67| 15.75] 15.83] 15.88] 16.01 
MANUFACTURING............cs2seeeereessees 12.37 12.78| 12.79] 12.79| 12.90] 12.83] 12.93] 13.07] 13.04] 13.02] 13.08] 13.09] 13.09) 13.09] 13.14 
Durable QOOdS............22cseceseeeeesneneed 12.94 13.34} 13.35] 13.39| 13.52| 13.42] 13.49] 13.64] 13.62] 13.58] 13.64] 13.64] 13.64) 13.65] 13.65 
Lumber and wood products. | eto; 12 10.44] 10.47] 10.54] 10.57] 10.56] 10.57] 10.61] 10.58] 10.60} 10.60] 10.64] 10.71] 10.75} 10.81 
Fumiture and fixtures...........+: 4 9.82 10.15| 10.13] 10.19] 10.27] 10.28] 10.28] 10.43] 10.38; 10.34] 10.43] 10.42] 10.47| 10.51] 10.50 
Stone, clay, and glass products. 12.41 12.82| 12.94] 12.92] 12.99] 12.91] 1296] 12.93] 12.99] 13.05] 13.03] 13.06] 13.12] 13.14] 13.17 


Primary metal industries..... 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
products 
Fabricated metal products 


Industrial machinery and equipment.. 
Electronic and other electrical 
OCUNDMOM EG cose caedesssscvcusrvevexenceu>ancatda 11.69 12.18] 12.26] 12.28) 12.35] 12.338] 12.36] 12.54] 12.46] 12.42] 12.49] 1255] 1256) 1259] 12.69 
Transportation equipment... 
Motor vehicles and equipment c 
Instruments and related products....... 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............, 


Nondurable goods. 
Food and kindred products. 
Tobacco products....... 
Textile mill products... “| a "i i i 
Apparel and other textile products..... 7.64 7.96 7.95 7.94 8.00 8.03 8.01 8.15 8.12 8.19 8.24 8.21 8.23 8.25 8.21 


Paper and allied products............-+++«4 14.23 14.67 | 14.79| 14.69] 14.74] 14.74] 14.86] 14.95] 14.84] 14.78] 14.93] 15.00} 14.98] 15.00] 15.21 
Printing and publishing... 12.33 12.65| 12.63] 12.70] 12.82] 12.81] 12.83] 1290] 12.86] 12.90] 13.01] 12.99) 12.93] 12.90] 13.07 
Chemicals and allied products........... 15.62 16.17] 16.16] 16.22] 16.25] 16.28] 1638] 1645] 1637] 1649] 16.42| 16.42| 16.47] 1652] 16.62 
Petroleum and coal products............., 19.36 19.32 | 19.02) 18.98] 19.35] 19.35] 19.61| 20.26] 20.13] 20.42] 20.51] 19.97] 19.98| 19.93] 19.99 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PIAStICS PrOUUCtS:..5...2cccccscansenecssiccens J 10.91 41.24] 11.25] 11.28] 11.381] 11.28] 11.33] 11.51] 11.49] 11.45] 11.50] 11.53) 11.50] 11.52] 11.62 
Leather and leather products.............J 8.17 8.56 8.43 8.62 8.69 8.71 8.73 8.83 8.83 8.91 8.86 8.87 8.89 8.93 8.76 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES.........-.sssensseseeceeenee 14.13 14.44| 14.44] 1448] 1457] 14.49] 1457] 14.60] 14.71! 14.66] 14.70| 14.77} 14.72] 14.73] 14.85 
WHOLESALE TRADE...........s0ssesseesreeeeee | 12.43 12.87 | 12.82] 12.85] 13.03] 12.94] 13.06] 13.20} 13.18] 13.26] 13.28} 13.33] 13.32] 13.36] 13.36 
RETAIL TRADE..............0scssesssseeescseeser 7.69 7.99 7.93 7.95 8.06 8.12 8.13 8.16 8.24 8.24 8.27 8.28 8.27 8.27 8.26 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE..............000-00000" 12.32 12.79 | 12.69] 12.71] 12.89] 12.87] 12.97] 13.02] 12.99] 13.15] 13.20] 13.09] 13.18] 13.18] 13.12 


SERVICES. 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Industry 


1995 


PRIVATE SECTOR 
Current dollars.........ssestesseseeees $394.34 
Seasonally adjusted A - 
-Constant (1982) dollars............ 255.07 
MOMNNMGR coisa tote nvcaskuassenceusasnacevsene 683.91 
CONSTRUCTION...........cssserssseeenes 587.00 
MANUFACTURING 
Current dollars: 514.59 
Constant (1982) dollars... 332.85 
Durable goods....... -| 548.66 
Lumber and wood products......). 410.87 
Furniture and fixtures................ 388.87 
Stone, clay, and glass 
PROCES sonst semscuccsveccsatcnastcs 533.63 
Primary metal industries........... 643.28 
Blast furnaces and basic 
Steel products... 769.45 
Fabricated metal products........ 514.31 
Industrial machinery and 
QQUIPMEN..........-0:cecereeseeeeeees 574.62 
Electronic anc other electrical 
equipment... -| 486.30 
Transportation equipment......... 733.21 
Motor vehicles and 
OQUIPMERN...........---cereeeeeeeeees 778.57 
Instruments and related 
RQOUGIS Sin. correo csenceens-ecteed 526.19 
Miscellaneous manufacturing... 401.00 
Nondurable goods...........css00 468.99 
Food and kindred products. 449.22 
TobaCCO Products... 
Textile mill products................. 
Apparel and other textile 
RTOICS cai sosnvartessicovesehibe geaxcee 282.68 
Paper and allied products......... 613.31 
Printing and publishing............. 471.01 
Chemicals and allied products.| 674.78 
Petroleum and coal products...) 846.03 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products................0+44 452.77 
Leather and leather products... 310.46 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES..........sssssssssees 556.72 
WHOLESALE TRADE...........00-+0++04 476.07 
RETAIL TRADE................cs-00000 221.47 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE..............00004 442.29 
369.04 


— Data not available. 
° = preliminary. 


$406.26 


255.51 
707.13 
602.94 
531.65 
334.37 


565.62 
425.95 
399.91 


555.11 
661.67 


791.66 
530.85 


585.73 


505.47 
756.80 


769.98 


547.94 
412.09 


484.79 
459.20 
773.60 
393.41 


294.52 
635.21 


483.23 
698.54 
842.35 
466.46 
326.14 
571.82 
492.92 


230.11 


459.16 


382.00 


$405.86 


254.94 
696.19 
617.30 
525.67 
330.19 
$56.70 
426.13 
398.11 


562.89 
657.49 


797.42 
620.42 


574.52 


497.76 
738.28 


776.43 


540.38 
402.36 


482.40 
460.13 
809.83 
389.14 


292.56 
638.93 


479.94 
693.26 
842.59 
459.00 
317.81 
573.27 
488.44 


233.14 


451.76 


702.60 
621.24 
534.62 
335.40 


569.08 
436.36 
408.62 


568.48 
662.38 


784.52 
534.20 


582.00 


$10.85 
765.50 


809.90 


548.29 
412.73 


488.76 
463.14 
810.80 
401.44 


299.34 
637.55 


490.22 
695.84 
833.22 
467.17 
335.32 
579.20 
493.44 


234.53 


16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 
Annual average 


1996 
4 


715.16 | 732.34 | 730.29] 723.86] 731.88} 738.30 
572.57 | 588.38 | 601.73] 609.53} 628.45) 628.85 
541.16 | 541.63 | 549.36 | 547.16 | 548.47 | 549.78 
335.50 | 334.75 | 339.11 | 337.34] 338.14] 338.79 
576.13 | 577.15 | 585.16] 582.43} 583.79] 584.22 
418.97 | 426.12 | 431.42 | 438.37 | 442.32] 446.13 
407.93 | 403.26] 416.16} 411.59] 416.71] 419.35 
531.29 | 548.10] 553.78] 560.27} 573.34] 572.90 
672.84 | 673.01 | 679.17 | 677.21} 674.52] 679.62 
791.64 | 787.21) 798.34] 802.81] 797.45] 803.25 
536.78 | 539.33 | 543.15] 542.72 | 543.15] 546.13 
602.30} 603.78 | 610.13] 607.78} 605.52) 606.83 
513.35 | 519.16) 527.08} 524.59) 523.75 | 527.52 
778.72 | 770.82 | 787.95] 781.36} 780.91] 776.08 
819.91 | 804.60 | 824.86} 817.65] 817.64) 809.08 
557.95 | 562.38 | 568.43} 561.70} 563.78 | 569.61 
419.36 | 423.46 | 425.57 | 423.31} 420.80) 421.70 
494.10 | 492.48) 498.58] 496.94) 498.16] 498.98 
464.39 | 460.72 | 463.98] 462.58] 471.83] 467.90 
727.55 | 724.13 | 758.54] 780.29} 803.41] 817.83 
407.13 | 398.57] 408.70} 410.52) 409.53 | 415.75 
299.63 | 302.21 | 309.00} 305.41] 306.16] 311.85 
649.99 | 639.97 | 649.46] 651.00} 650.13) 651.00 
486.11} 491.49 | 503.49] 497.52} 492.63] 490.20 
705.55 | 710.72} 709.34} 706.06} 709.86] 713.66 
905.85 | 886.23} 881.93] 846.73] 847.15] 855.00 
475.69 | 475.18 | 480.70} 480.80} 479.55) 480.38 
332.89 | 336.80 | 341.11] 337.95] 339.60] 345.59 
570.75 | 579.07 | 580.65} 578.98} 578.50} 586.25 
499.52 | 510.51) 511.28] 510.54] 512.82} 528.37 
230.72 | 236.49] 237.35 | 236.81] 238.18 | 243.14 
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711.82 
640.40 
541.37 
333.45 
570.57 
438.89 
413.70 


570.26 
670.34 


796.65 
$32.53 


600.60 


$17.75 
730.48 


736.01 


558.26 
414.49 


499.72 
473.88 
799.24 
406.00 


299.67 
657.07 


496.66 
708.01 
845.58 
476.42 
327.62 
583.61 
513.02 


244.50 


471.01 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 
[In percent] 


Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov | Dec. 
Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 
Over 1-month span: 
57.6 61.9 63.8 62.4 
62.4 60.1 57.2 §7.9 
51.7 64.3 58.1 61.0 
59.3 59.1 = = 
65.3 69.5 67.0 66.2 
65.4 62.5 57.0 56.3 
62.6 63.6 64.7 65.0 
64.6 62.2 = Be 
71.1 69.8 67.7 66.2 
66.9 61.4 61.5 63.3 
62.2 63.5 64.2 67.4 
67.6 66.6 = = 
70.2 71.6 66.6 65.0 
63.6 62.4 62.2 63.3 
63.5 64.7 65.7 65.3 
66.9 = = = 
Over 1-month span: 
1994... 55.8 59.0 58.6 58.3 
1995.... 54.3 56.1 47.5 50.7 
1996... 45.7 54.3 49.6 §2.2 
1997... 54.0 50.4 = - 
Over 3-month span: 
61.9 64.7 60.1 59.4 
59.7 50.4 45.3 43.9 
47.5 47.8 52.5 52.5 
53.2 51.4 - - 
62.2 62.2 58.3 55.0 
55.8 48.6 44.2 44.6 
41.4) 41.7 48.2| 53.2 
53.2 53.2 - - 
Over 12-month span: 
1994... 57.9 58.6 50.4 49.6 
1995, 38.1 39.9 
1996. 47.5 
1997... 
— Data not available. decreasing employment. Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each 
NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment increasing span are preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
plus one-half of the industries with unchanged employment, where 50 the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


percent indicates an equal balance between industries with increasing and 


18. Annual data: Employment status of the population 
[Numbers in thousands} 


Employment status 


Civilian noninstitutional population.......... 184,613 186,393 190,925 192,805 194,838 196,814 200,591 
Civilian labor fOrce.......sccseseeeeseeeseseeeeee 121,669 123,869 126,346 128,105 129,200 131,056 133,943 
Labor force participation rate.............. 65.9 66.5 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.8 
Employed............. 114,968 117,342 118,793 117,718 118,492 120,259 123,060 126,708 
Employment-population ratio 62.3 63.0 62.8 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 63.2 
AQTICUNEN Os 2-5. casccnnchtesasrerssusasanines 3,169 3,199 3,223 3,269 3,247 3,115 3,409 3,443 
Nonagricultural industries............ 111,800 114,142 115,570 114,499 115,245 117,144 119,651 123,264 
Unemployed.........csssssscssesecssessesesees 6,701 6,528 7,047 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,236 
Unemployment rate 5.5 5.8 5.6 6.8 75 6.9 6.1 5.4 

Not in the labor force 62,944 62,523 63,324 64,578 64,700 65,638 65,758 66,647 
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19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 
{In thousands] 


Industry 


1992 | 1993 


108,256 108,604 110,730 114,172 117,191 
89,854 89,959 91,889 95,044 97,885 


Total employment. 
Private sector.... 


105,210 
87,824 


107,895 109,419 
90,117 91,115 


119,523 
100,076 


Goods-producing... he 25,125 25,254 24,905 23,745 23,231 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,431 
Mining............. 713 692 709 689 635 610 601 581 574 
Construction 5,098 5,171 5,120 4,650 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,400 


Manufacturing.......crccsecsseeeeeeeserneny 19,314 19,391 19,076 18,406 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,457 


S@rvViCe-PrOdUCiNG.........sssccsssesseeeereeees 80,086 82,642 84,514 84,511 85,373 87,378 90,264 92,925 95,092 
Transportation and public utilities....... 5,514 5,625 5,793 5,762 §,721 5,829 5,993 6,132 6,261 
Wholesale trade. en 6,030 6,187 6,173 6,081 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,483 
Retail trade. 19,023 19,475 19,601 19,284 19,356 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,625 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 6,630 6,668 6,709 6,646 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,899 


SEIVICES see counscanrsvnatcoastarsencamahane nese 25,504 26,907 27,934 28,336 29,052 30,197 31,579 33,117 34,377 
Government... 17,386 17,779 18,304 18,402 18,645 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,447 
Federal... 2,971 2,988 3,085 2,966 2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 2,757 
State. 4,076 4,182 4,305 4,355 4,408 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,624 
Local... 10,339 10,609 10,914 11,081 11,267 11,682 11,849 12,066 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


20. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 


payrolls, by industry 
Industry 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 
Private sector: 
Average weekly hours... ia 34.7 34.6 34.5 34.3 34.4 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 
Average hourly eamings in dollars)... 9.28 9.66 10.01 10.32 10.57 10.83 iite 11.43 11.81 


Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 322.02 334.24 345.35 353.98 363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.26 


Mining: 
Average weekly hours 42.3 43.0 44.1 44.4 43.9 44.3 44.8 44.7 45.3 
Average hourly earings (in dollars) 12.80 13.26 13.68 14.19 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.61 
Average weekly earings (in dollars)........... sane 541.44 570.18 603.29 630.04 638.31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.13 
Construction: 
Average weekly hours 37.9 37.9 38.2 38.1 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 


Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).. 


13.08 13.54 13.77 14.00 14.15 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.46 
495.73 $13.17 526.01 533.40 537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00 602.94 


Manufacturing: 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 


41.1 41.0 40.8 40.7 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 
10.19 10.48 10.83 11.18 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 12.78 
418.81 429.68 441.86 455.03 469.86 486.04 506.94 $14.59 531.65 


Transportation and public utilities: 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 
Average weekly eamings (in dollars).. 


38.8 38.9 38.9 38.7 38.9 39.6 39.9 39.4 39.6 
12.26 12.60 12.97 13.22 13.45 13.62 13.86 14.13 14.44 
475.69 490.14 504.53 511.61 523.21 539.35 553.01 556.72 571.82 


Wholesale trade: 
Average weekly hours... See 38.1 38.0 38.1 38.1 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 
Average hourly eamings (in doles) 9.98 10.39 10.79 11.15 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars). 380.24 394.82 411.10 424.82 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 


Retail trade: 
Average weekly hours 29.1 28.9 28.8 28.6 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 6.31 6.53 6.75 6.94 7.12 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 


Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 183.62 188.72 194.40 198.48 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 


Finance, insurance, and reai estate: 


Average weekly hours 35.9 35.8 35.8 35.7 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 4 9.06 9.53 9.97 10.39 10.82 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.79 

Average weekly earings (in dollars)..........:.s0+0094 $25.25 341.17 356.93 370.92 387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.16 
Services: 

Average weekly hours 32.6 32.6 32.5 32.4 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.4 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 8.88 9.38 9.83 10.23 10.54 10.78 11.04 11.39 11.79 


Average weekly earings (in dollars) 289.49 305.79 319.48 331.45 342.55 350.35 358.80 369.04 382.00 
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21. Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 
{June 1989 = 100] 


Percent change 
12 
months 
ended 
1997 
Civilian workers’... 2.8 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 126.3] 127.4] 128.0] 129.1] 130.0] 131.3] 131.9) 133.1) 133.9 6 3.0 
Professional specialty and technical. 127.5| 128.9} 129.4, 130.6) 131.4) 132.6) 133.1] 133.7] 134.6 7 2.4 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial | 125.7] 126.7] 127.4) 128.5) 129.1) 131.1) 131.5) 133.2) 134.0 6 3.8 
Administrative support, including Clerical..........-....s000 127.3) 128.1 129.0} 130.1 130.8} 132.0} 132.6) 133.6) 134.6 ud 2.9 

Blue-collar workers.... 124.5) 125.2) 125.8) 126.7) 127.7) 128.3) 129.1) 129.8) 130.9 8 25 

Service occupations... 125.8| 126.7) 127.4] 128.0) 128.7] 129.7) 131.0) 132.0) 132.7 5 3.1 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing.... 126.0] 126.5] 127.4] 128.3) 129.3) 130.1) 130.9) 131.5; 132.7 9 2.6 
Manufacturing.. 126.9} 127.3] 128.3} 129.3] 130.4] 131.3} 132.1] 132.6] 133.8 9 2.6 

Service-producing.. 125.5, 126.6] 127.1) 128.2) 129.1) 130.2) 130.9) 132.1) 132.9 6 2.9 

127.8] 128.9] 129.4] 130.4) 131.2) 132.5] 133.2) 134.1) 134.9 6 2.8 

130.2} 131.1] 132.0] 132.5) 133.4) 134.1) 1344) 135.2) 135.7 4 be 

129.7} 130.4] 131.4) 132.3} 132.9] 133.6] 133.8] 134.2) 134.6 3 1.3 

Educational services... 127.4, 129.8; 130.2} 130.5) 130.8} 133.2} 133.9] 134.0} 134.2 1 2.6 
Public administration® are | 126.1} 127.4] 128.3] 129.2) 129.6] 130.7} 131.8} 133.0) 133.0 0 2.6 
NOnMAanuUfactur ing, ......-c-cecérscsoosesencosoracsesesanncsssnaresuseavasnsoens 125.2} 126.3) 126.8] 127.9] 128.8) 129.8) 130.5} 131.7) 132.5 6 2.9 
Private industry workers. 125.4, 126.2) 126.7} 127.9} 129.0} 129.8) 130.6] 131.7} 132.8 8 2.9 
Excluding sales occupations......... 125.7| 126.5} 127.1] 128.3) 129.2| .130.2| 130.8) 131.9} 133.0 8 2.9 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrKeIS........sssssesssessesesescseseseeensasscersncneacaesets 126.2} 127.0) 127.6} 129.0) 130.0) 131.1) 131.7] 133.1) 134.1 8 3.2 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS...........:s:s:seseseesesneeereeneneny 127.0| 127.8} 128.6] 129.9} 130.7] 132.0] 132.5} 133.7] 134.8 8 3.1 
Professional specialty and technical occupations........} 128.4] 129.3) 129.9] 131.6] 132.6] 133.3) 133.7) 134.6] 135.9 1.0 2.5 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.| 125.4] 126.2} 126.9] 128.0] 128.8} 130.9] 131.3} 133.0) 133.9 JZ 4.0 
Sales OCCUpations............scsesesessrseesesseeseseeees wef 122.4] 123.2] 123.2} 124.8] 126.9] 126.7; 128.1] 130.1] 130.7 A) 3.0 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 127.3} 128.1 129.0} 130.1 130.8] 132.0] 132.5) 133.7} 134.7 7 3.0 
Blue-Collar WOrKEMS-....css.sssscncocessssssesesosssssvvsacasssacseyseseseaes 124.4) 125.1] 125.6) 126.6) 127.6) 128.1) 129.0) 129.6) 130.8 9 25 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations...) 124.4] 125.4) 125.7} 126.5) 127.7) 128.2} 129.1 129.6} 130.9 1.0 2.5 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors.... 124.8} 125.1 126.2| 127.1 128.1 128.7} 129.5} 130.0} 131.2 9 2.4 
Transportation and material moving occupations..........| 122.4) 122.9] 123.0} 123.9} 124.7) 124.9) 125.2) 126.1 126.8 6 17 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers...) 125.3] 125.9] 126.8) 128.5) 129.3) 130.0] 131.3) 132.8 133.4 5 3.2 
Service occupations. 124.0} 124.7) 125.2} 125.8} 126.5) 127.4) 128.9] 129.8; 130.9 8 3.5 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations” Sea so tron a 125.0] 125.8} 126.3) 127.5) 128.6) 129.2} 130.0) 131.1 132.1 8 2.7 
Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing 125.9) 126.5) 127.3) 128.2) 129.3) 130.1) 130.9) 131.4) 132.7 1.0 2.6 
Excluding sales occupations.... 125.6] 126.1} 127.0} 128.0) 129.0) 129.8} 130.5) 131.1) 132.3 9 2.6 
White-collar occupations 127.6} 128.1) 129.0) 130.0) 131.0) 132.2} 1329) 133.5) 134.8 1.0 2.9 
Excluding sales occupations 126.7] 127.2} 128.2) 129.4) 130.2} 131.5] 132.1] 132.6] 133.8 9 2.8 
Blue-collar occupations........... 124.9] 125.5} 126.3) 127.1; 128.3) 128.9) 129.6) 130.2) 131.4 9 24 
Construction............ 122.0] 123.1] 123.4) 124.3) 125.3) 125.9) 126.4) 127.2! 128.7 1.2 27 
Manufacturing...... 126.9} 127.3) 128.3) 129.3) 130.4) 131.3) 132.4) 1326] 133.8 9 2.6 
White-collar occupations.. 128.0} 128.7] 129.5} 130.5) 131.6) 132.8) 133.6] 133.9) 135.2 1.0 27 
Excluding sales occupations 126.6} 127.4) 128.3) 129.5) 130.5} 131.8) 132.5) 132.8) 133.8 8 
Blue-collar occupations........ 126.0] 126.3) 127.5) 128.4) 129.5) 130.2} 131.1] 131.7! 132.8 8 
Durables............. 127.7] 128.2} 129.0} 129.7) 131.2; 131.9] 132.6) 133.0) 134.1 8 
Nondurables. 125.4] 125.7; 127.0) 128.3] 128.9} 130.0) 131.0} 131.7; 133.0 1.0 
Service-producing.......... | 1249) 125.8} 126.2] 127.6] 128.6] 129.5] 130.2| 131.6] 132.5 tf 
Excluding sales occupations. 125.8) 126.6) 127.2} 128.4) 129.2} 130.3) 130.9) 132.2) 133.3 8 
White-collar occupations......... 125.6} 126.5} 127.1) 128.5) 129.6) 130.6] 131.1] 132.7} 133.7 8 
Excluding sales occupations... | 127.1] 128.0} 128.7} 130.0} 130.9] 132.2] 132.6] 134.0) 135.1 8 
Blue-collar occupations....... J 123.1] 123.9] 124.0} 125.2} 126.0} 126.4) 127.3) 128.2) 129.2 8 
Service occupations......... 123.6] 124.2) 124.8) 125.3) 126.1) 127.1] 128.6] 129.5} 130.6 8 
Transportation and public utilities. 124.7} 126.0} 126.6] 127.9} 128.4) 129.3} 130.4) 131.3) 131.7 3 
Transportation.......... 123.0] 124.7; 125.1) 126.9) 127.7] 128.2} 129.2) 130.6} 130.9 2 
Public utilities... 126.8} 127.5] 128.5] 128.9] 129.1; 130.4) 131.7} 132.0) 132.5 4 
Communications... 126.6] 127.4] 128.3] 128.0} 127.5} 129.1} 131.1] 130.2} 130.5 2 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services r 132.4} 134.2! 134.9 5 
Wholesale and retail trade........... 128.6} 130.1] 131.2 8 
Excluding sales occupations... 129.0} 130.4) 131.9 2 
Wholesale trade........scssscscessssssesees 130.9} 132.9] 133.8 a 
Excluding sales occupations... “ 130.9] 132.6} 133.7 8 
Retail trade....... can 2 : i : i . i 127.4| 128.5] 129.7 9 
Food stores..... = 3 0 
General merchandise stores....... 1.0 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


Series 


Finance, insurance, and real estate... 
Excluding sales occupations 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies 
Insurance... 
Services 
Business services.... 
Health services.. 


Colleges and universities... 


NOAMMANUSACEUTIMG.cossscosencscensesssernsnansnssacpsnsospsanuanentasiozns 
White-collar Worke?rs.........:0eccee 
Excluding sales occupations. 
Blue-collar occupations 
SQIVICE OCCUPATIONS »..5. 5.5.5 -0cc0icececnsenccecssssncersessssebense 


State and local government WOFkeLS............sseeessceecenrseee 


Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers... 
Professional specialty and technical 
Executive, administrative, and managerial. 
Administrative support, including clerical... 
Blue-collar workers 


Workers, by industry division: 
BROS async: vans sas vsunasossivoaexs Osvesituchunrnoadaccasueesessnented 
Services excluding schools”. 
Health services 


Elementary and secondary..... 
Colleges and universities........ 


Public administration? .........ccsssisssssssesssssssecsesssseeessesseeeeess 


‘ Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists 
of wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 

? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) 
and State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


Percent change 
12 
months 


months 
ended 
June 1997 


2. 2 
NOD 


wemNnwm wy wwoNoano 


= 


5 Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 

4 This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 

® Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


Series 


Civilian workers .........uisctet carte csc case 


Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers 
Professional specialty and technical. 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial.......... 
Administrative support, including clerical..... 
Blue-collar workers..... tt 
Service occupations... 


Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing 
Manufacturing... 
Service-producing.......esreese 
S@mVICGS, caccscostnteasccente 
Health services... 


Educational services.. 


Public administration’... : 
NOMMIANUTACTUCING|.-ssesccscrexasscccansssoncscsexsecetcseucaronipennesoxapeune 


Private industry WOrKErS..............cccssseeseeeeeeeeeceeseeesenad 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS..........csseecerseeseeeereeeenenenend 


Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers 
Excluding sales occupations. 
Professional specialty and technical occupations........ 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations. 
Sales OCCUPATIONS. .......cscccernsssssenserseisersonsassnassssneeesseant 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical.. 
Blue-Collar WOIKESS.........scssssssssseseerssescenerrsssscensnsesesceneaces 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors........... 


Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers... 


Transportation and material moving occupations.......... | 


SOrvic@ OCCUPATIONS .......65c0005s--asessnisecsesuonausansnonscesnnnnses 


Production and nonsupervisory occupations® Hedancsanseen | 


Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing 
Excluding sales occupations.. 
White-collar occupations 
Excluding sales occupations 
Blue-collar occupations..... 
CONSHUCTION.......-.02scescseeeeeee 
Manufacturing. .......cccssceceeee 
White-collar occupations... 
Excluding sales occupations. 
Blue-collar occupations.. 


Nondurables...... 


Service-producing 
Excluding sales occupations. 
White-collar occupations.......... 
Excluding sales occupations. 
Blue-collar occupations... 
Service occupations...... 
Transportation and public utilities. 
Transportation 
Public utilities 
Communications..... 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services. 
Wholesale and retail trade..... 
Excluding sales occupations. 
Wholesale trade.........sceseressseses 
Excluding sales occupations. 


Food stores...... Sa 
General merchandise stores..... 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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22. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


1995 1996 1997 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | ended ended 
June 1997 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 122.2 124.5 125.3 0.6 2.8 
Excluding sales occupations... ai 126.0} 125.3} 127.2) 128.1 of 2.9 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies 126.8) 123.8} 125.9} 126.8 7 241 
Insurance... 125.4} 126.0} 127.9} 128.0 a 3.1 
Services.... 129.7} 130.5} 131.8] 133.0 9 3.3 
Business services 128.5) 130.1 131.4) 132.4 8 3.7 
Health services. 130.8; 131.4) 132.5} 133.2 5 2.4 
Hospitals..... 129.7| 130.3) 130.7} 131.2 4 1.6 
Educational services... 133.3) 133.8) 134.5} 134.5 2 3.4 
Colleges and universities... 133.4) 133.8] 134.6] 135.0 3 3.1 
Nonmanufacturing..........0.++++ pesseeerceteseeecern 125.9} 126.8) 128.2] 129.3 9 3.4 
White-collar workers....... 127.6) 128.3) 129.9} 131.0 8 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations 129.2} 129.6) 131.2} 132.4 9 3.6 
Blue-collar occupations... 122.4) 123.1 124.1 125.5 11 2.9 
Service occupations 123.9) 125.5} 126.4) 127.4 8 3.8 
State and local government WOrKEIS.............csssseeerseene 130.1] 130.9) 131.4) 131.5 1 2.7 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers...... 124.8; 126.8) 127.4) 127.9) 128.2) 130.3; 131.1) 131.4) 131.5 dl 2.6 
Professional specialty and technical... 125.0} 127.4) 128.0} 128.3) 128.6) 131.1 131.7) 131.9}~ 132.0 A 2.6 
Executive, administrative, and managerial. 124.3; 126.0) 126.9} 127.7) 128.0) 129.3) 130.2} 131.3) 131.7 3 2.9 
Administrative support, including clerical 122.9) 124.4) 125.1 125.8) 126.1 127.7) 129.0} 129.2} 129.5 v3 rT 

Blue-collar workers. 123.8) 124.8) 125.7} 126.6) 127.0} 127.9] 1288] 129.6] 129.8 ce 2.2 

Workers, by industry division: 
AAR Matos a sahicle neat casas vnboiecicuscctorguvatauesihncasiechansis 125.1 127.6 128.2 128.6 128.9 131.2 131.9 132.1 132.2 A 2.6 
Services excluding schools”... 125.5) 126.9) 127.4) 128.2) 128.7) 130.1 130.5} 131.2} 131.6 3 2.3 
Health services 126.6] 127.9) 128.6) 129.3) 129.9) 131.1] 131.4) 132.1) 132.6 4 a 
126.3] 127.6) 128.4) 129.1) 129.7; 130.9] 131.3) 131.9] 132.4 4 24 
124.9} 127.7] 128.3) 128.5} 128.8) 131.3) 132.0} 132.1 132.2 J 2.6 
125.1) 127.8] 128.4) 128.7) 128.9) 131.4) 132.2} 132.2] 132.3 5 2.6 
Elementary and secondary.. 125.8) 128.7) 129.2} 129.3) 129.5) 132.0; 132.4) 132.4]; 132.6 2 2.4 
Colleges and universities........ wan W229" 125.0)" 125.9), 126.8) 127.4 129.8; 131.2} 131.5} 131.4 =A 3.4 
Public administration®.........:.cccccssssssessssessssssssseesssseeceseesiee 122.3] 123.2; 124.1] 124.9] 125.3} 126.6] 127.7] 128.9] 129.0 xl 3.0 
' Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) ° This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
and State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. * Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


Percent change 


Series 


Private INGUStry WOIKEIS..........:-0-csserenensesesesscersesrsssessnsasseseee i # y F 3 i H 4 2.0 
Workers, by occupational group: 


White-collar workers... 2.2 
Blue-collar workers.. 1.4 

Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing..... 1.7 
Service-producing... 2.2 
1.8 


Nonmanufacturing... 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 
[June 1989 = 100] 


Series 
June 1997 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

Union..... SUC CRn Shae pes oRC RT Aa suSNSUMNG ey ays wade aaeeves sePsars 125.8 126.8 127.7 128.5 129.7 130.1 130.8 131.0 131.8 0.6 1.6 
Goods-producing Se te PS 126.7 127.5 127.9 129.0 129.2 129.8 130.0 131.2 3 1.7 
Service-producing.. 125.6 126.8 127.9 129.0 130.3 131.0 131.7 131.9 132.4 4 1.6 
Manufacturing as 126.6 127.1 128.1 128.8 129.8 129.8 130.6 130.8 131.7 “4 1.5 
Nonmanufacturing. ..<.......ssseeresscessscrnesssecsseresncasensasascesersesann 125.0) 126.2) 127.1 128.0] 129.2} 129.9] 130.4) 130.6] 131.5 Rr 1.8 

Nonunion ee deote 126.0 126.5 127.7 128.7 129.7 130.4 131.8 132.8 8 3.2 
Goods-producing “| 125.9 126.4 127.2 128.3 129.4 130.4 131.3 132.0 133.2 9 2.9 
S@rvViCe-PrOGUCING.........sececsrecssereserssrsrnsasercsseesnsesasernesencseas 124.8} 125.6] 126.0 127.3 128.3 129.2 129.9 131.5 132.5 8 3.3 
Manufacturing... 126.9 127.3 128.3 129.3 130.5 131.7 132.5 133.1 134.4 1.0 3.0 
Nonmanufacturing 124.5 125.3 125.7 127.0 128.0 128.9 129.6 131.1 132.2 8 3.3 

Workers, by region’ 

126.6 127.4 127.8 128.9 129.7 130.6 131.1 132.2 133.1 lh 2.6 

124.3 125.2 125.6 127.0 127.8 128.8 129.7 130.8 131.5 5. 2.9 

126.9 127.7 128.3 129.5 130.7 131.3 132.1 133.3 134.7 aes 3.1 

123.4 123.9; 125.0 125.9 127.3 128.3 128.9 130.3 131.4 8 3.2 

Workers, by area size’ | 
Metropolitan ar@as.........sccsscseessssssessesesessesseecssnesnseeeaseessseeenses 125.4 126.2 126.8 128.0 129.1 130.0 130.6 131.7 132.8 8 2.9 
ORNGE QFCAS iss cscascntecescescesserevsusencnccexccsvncacbectaneonprucnx<Gisnnaeers 125.3 126.1 126.5 127.2 128.0 128.7 130.2 131.4 132.4 8 3.4 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

120.6 121.5 122.2 122.8 124.2 124.8 125.4 126.0 126.9 7 2.2 

Goods-producing... 119.3 120.2 120.6 121.3 122.5 123.2 123.6 124.1 125.4 1.0 2.4 
Service-producing. 122.3 123.2 124.2 124.8 126.2 126.8 127.6 128.2 128.8 5 21 
Manufacturing....... : 120.5 121.3 122.0 122.9 123.9 124.5 125.2 125.6 126.5 Y 241 
Nonmanufacturing.... | 120.6 121.6 122.3 122.8 124.3 124.9 125.5 126.1 127.1 8 2.3 

Nonunion iter 120K) 122.6 123.3 124.8 125.9 126.9 127.7 129.1 130.3 9 3.6 
Goods-producing... 122.2 122.9 123.8 124.9 126.1 127.3 128.0 128.9 130.2 1.0 3.3 
Service-producing. F 121.5 122.4 123.0 124.6 125.7 126.6 127.5 129.1 130.2 9 3.6 
Manufacturing....... 123.8 124.3 125.2 126.3 127.5 128.8 129.6 130.3 131.7 141 3.3 
Nonmanufacturing. 121.0 121.9 122.6 124.2 125.2 126.1 127.0 128.5 129.7 9 3.6 

Workers, by region’ 
123.1 123.6 124.9 126.0 127.0 127.7 128.8 129.8 8 3.0 
121.8 122.4 124.1 125.1 126.0 127.0 128.5 129.4 nd 3.4 
123.0 123.6 125.1 126.2 126.9 127.7 129.0 130.4 11 3.3 
121.4 122.7 123.3 124.8 125.8 126.5 127.7 128.9 9 a3 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas 128.7 
Other areas.......... 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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25. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, 1980-91 


Small 
‘ ; private | State and local 
Item Medium and large private establishments establish-| governments? 
ments? 
é Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
AVA NGPGRIEINIG. aoctes x -contteceenecesventbesicersneesrocecaees 10 10 9 11 9 10 10 1 10 8 8 eA7 11 
Average minutes per day - - 25 25 26 27 27 29 26 30 37 34 36 
Paid rest time................. 75 75 76 74 73 72 72 72 71 67 48 *58 56 
Average minutes per day - - 25 25 26 26 26 26 26 26 27 29 29 
Paid funeral leave we - - - - - 88 88 85 84 80 47 56 63 
Average days Per OCCUITENCE..........ccccsseeerteeesees - - - - - 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 2.9 3.7 3.7 
Paid holidays 99 99 99 99 99 98 99 96 97 92 84 81 74 
Average days Per yeal...........ssssccceeseseesseeasereeeed 10.1 10.2 10.0 9.8 9.8 10.1 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.5 10.9 13.6 
Pald personal leave. ....:..-..--.---<0-<ese.sasendeeenessnasctes 20 23 24 25 23 26 25 24 22 21 11 38 39 
Average days per year. A - - 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.7 3.3 3.1 3.3 2.8 2.7 2.9 
Paid vacations.......... 5 100 99 99 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 88 72 67 
PANG SICK IAN. och scccspcccreséneannnaesonusvaxeceiencapae 62 65 67 67 67 67 70 69 68 67 47 97 95 
Unpaid matemity leave..............csccecsseseeseeseesereeeed - - - - - - - 33 37 37 17 57 51 
Waid BIE NN A cee siacs xt teciidastcid ene oeweedes - - - - ~ - - 16 18 26 8 30 33 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans.............:.ccceeeee 97 97 97 96 97 96 95 90 92 83 69 93 93 
Participants with coverage for: 
PIOMO NEAMINCANO oot en ceeas ass. pveotovoycsaenvanconesvescesnss - - - 37 46 56 66 76 75 81 79 76 82 
Extended care facilities 58 60 62 58 62 67 70 79 80 80 83 78 79 
Mental health care......... 98 99 99 99 99 99 99 98 97 98 98 98 99 
Alcohol abuse treatment... - - 50 53 61 68 70 80 97 97 97 87 99 
Drug abuse treatment. - 37 43 52 61 66 74 96 96 94 86 98 
Participants with employee contribution 
required for: 
Self coverage.... 26 27 27 33 36 36 43 44 47 51 42 35 38 
Average monthly contribution. - - —| $10.13 | $11.93 | $12.05 | $12.80 | $19.29 | $25.31 | $26.60 $25.13 | $15.74 $25.53 
amily COVRIAQB occas ccc si spsecerensssinsacntnsceacvapiaens 46 49 51 54 58 56 63 64 66 69 67 71 65 
Average monthly contribution” .............scsscscsessees - - —| $32.51 | $35.93 | $38.33 | $41.40 | $60.07 | $72.10 | $96.97 $109.34 | $71.89 | $ 117.59 
Participants in life insurance plans...............s:sseee 96 96 96 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 64 85 88 
Participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
insurance.. “Sach en dteremrinted: usoatrcar teed 69 72 72 72 74 73 72 76 71 71 78 67 67 
Survivor income e benefit ts... eo 4 RORLASEACBSeeeOe 3 = = = - = 13 10 8 7 6 u 1 1 
Retiree protection available. ...............ccecceeeeceeeeee - 64 64 66 64 62 59 49 42 44 19 55 45 
Participants in long-term disability 
insurance plans... 255 Geestindaessseeseees 40 41 43 45 47 48 48 42 45 40 19 31 27 
Participants in sickness ‘and accident 
WISUNENCO PANS crs cwsawcrsxssssescrtscssneneosecesatencsocaseasnes 54 50 51 49 51 52 49 46 43 45 26 14 21 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans® Secret 84 84 84 82 82 80 76 63 63 59 20 93 90 
Participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65 55 56 58 64 63 67 64 59 62 55 54 92 89 
Early retirement available. 2 98 98 97 97 97 97 96 98 97 98 95 90 88 
Ad hoc pension increases in last 5 years............... - - - 51 47 41 35 26 22 ig if 33 16 
Terminal earnings formula..............::0:::ceeeeeeeeeeeee 53 50 52 54 54 57 57 55 64 56 58 100 100 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security..............., 45 43 45 55 56 61 62 62 63 54 49 18 8 
Participants in defined contribution plans................+. - - - - = 753 760 45 48 48 31 9 9 
Participants in ain with tax-deferred savings 
IT AIMSONOMES panes nc pcncvaxess=iavenc ars ss» oskssazeorensssuonnn'cd - - - - - 26 33 36 41 44 17 28 45 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans.............:.ccccsseccssssscceecers - - - - - - 2 § 9 10 1 5 5 
Reimbursement accounts... - - - - - - 5 12 23 36 8 5 31 


' From 1979 to 1986, data were collected in private sector establishments with a minimum 
employment varying from 50 to 250 employees, depending upon industry. In addition, 
coverage in service industries was limited. Beginning in 1988, data were collected in all 
private sector establishments employing 100 workers or more in all industries. 


? Includes private sector establishments with fewer than 100 workers. 


age, excluding the employee. Beginning in 1984, the data refer to the average monthly 
employee contribution for family coverage, which includes the employee. 

® Prior to 1985, data on participation in defined benefit pension plans included a small 
percentage of workers participating in money purchase pension plans. Beginning in 1985, 
these workers were classified as participating in defined contribution plans. 

® In 1987, coverage excluded local governments employing fewer than 50 workers. In 7 Includes employees who participated in Payroll-based Employee Stock Ownership 
1990, coverage included all State and local governments. Plans. Beginning in 1987, these plans were no longer available. 

* Data exclude college teachers. 


® Data for 1983 refer to the average monthly employee contribution for dependent cover- NOTE: Dash indicates data were not collected in this year. 
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26. Work sto) 


pages involving 


1,000 workers or more 


Measure 


Annual totals 


Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in period..... 
in effect during period.... 


Workers involved: 
Beginning in period (in thousands)... 
In effect during period (in thousands) 

Days idle: 

Number (in thousands).........-...2.-2000+ 

Percent of estimated working time’... 


' Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 
the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in" 'Total economy' measures of strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp. 54-56. 


P = preliminary. 
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| 27. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
| by expenditure category and commodity or service group 
| {1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 


160.1 160.3) 160.5 
479.6) 480.2); 480.7 
157.1 157.1 157.5 
156.6] 156.6] 157.0 
157.5} 157.3} 157.7 

i zy h f 176.9| 178.2); 178.3 
138.8 144.8} 143.9) 145.8} 147.2] 147.9} 148.9} 150.0) 149.6) 148.8) 147.8) 147.7); 147.7) 147.9] 148.2 
132.8 142.1 142.0} 144.6] 146.7) 149.3) 149.3) 148.6] 147.8) 146.2) 146.1 145.7) 145.4) 144.1 143.3 
177.7 183.9} 184.0} 182.1 183.6} 185.1 186.3} 187.2} 187.3) 187.4) 189.3] 186.4) 186.4) 183.7] 184.6 
140.8 142.9) 142.9) 143.2] 143.6] 143.9] 143.4) 143.6] 144.8) 145.4) 145.5] 146.9) 147.1 147.8| 148.6 
137.5 143.7] 144.6} 144.6] 145.4; 145.7] 144.2} 144.7] 146.9] 147.2} 146.3] 147.9) 147.9) 148.1 149.2 


Cereals and bakery products 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs.. 


Fruits and vegetables.... 
Other foods at home...... 
| Sugar and sweets. 


| PRATER AMON CIS ee titice sitar es rduesivaascasuoninesbonraver 137.3 140.5} 140.5] 140.9} 141.5} 141.6) 140.8) 140.7) 142.3) 142.7) 142.4) 142.4) 142.0} 141.6) 141.4 
| Nonalcoholic beverages. .............sserseeseeenes 131.7 128.6] 127.5} 128.5) 127.9) 127.6) 127.2} 126.9] 128.3) 128.5} 129.5) 131.9) 133.4] 134.8) 136.3 
| Other prepared foods.. 151.1 156.2} 156.8} 156.4) 157.5) 158.5) 158.3) 158.9] 159.4) 160.6) 160.3) 161.1 160.4) 161.2} 161.3 


Food away from home 
Alcoholic beverages... 
H) , HOUSING. «..002.5..-cescsseeoee 
SOROS bees eal heen cvacccaveies 

Renters' costs (12/82 = 100) 

Rent, residential... 
Other renters' costs..... 
Homeowners' costs (12/82 = 100).. 
Owners’ equivalent rent (12/82 = 100). 

| Household insurance.. 
\ Maintenance and repairs.. 
Maintenance and repair services.. 
Maintenance and repair commodities... 

Fuel and other utilities... 


149.0 152.7} 152.8] 153.1 153.5] 154.2) 154.7} 155.0) 155.3) 155.6] 156.0) 156.2) 156.3) 156.6) 157.1 
153.9 158.5} 158.5) 158.9) 159.5) 160.1 160.2} 160.5) 161.1 161.8} 162.1 162.3} 162.8) 162.7) 162.9 
148.5 152.8} 153.6) 154.0} 153.9] 154.0) 153.9) 154.0) 155.1 155.8} 155.9) 155.8] 155.9; 156.9) 157.5 
165.7 171.0} 171.9] 172.3} 172.0) 172.5) 172.4) 172.3; 173.6] 174.6! 175.2} 175.3) 175.3} 176.0} 177.0 
174.3 180.2; 183.0) 183.4) 180.9} 181.3) 179.9] 179.1] 182.7) 185.3} 186.8; 186.3) 185.3) 186.6) 188.4 
157.8 162.0} 162.2] 162.5} 162.9} 163.3) 163.7} 164.0) 164.4) 164.8| 165.1 165.5} 165.9] 166.4) 166.8 
204.3 214.7| 225.4) 225.9] 214.8) 214.9) 207.9] 203.8} 217.3] 226.4) 231.7| 228.0] 2229) 226.7) 232.6 
171.0 176.5| 176.6] 177.0) 177.5) 178.1) 178.6) 1788) 179.1 179.5} 179.8; 180.2) 180.6) 181.1 181.7 
171.3 176.8) 176.9} 177.3} 177.9} 178.4) 178.9} 179.1 179.5} 179.9] 180.1 180.5} 180.9) 181.4) 182.1 
157.4 161.0} 162.0} 162.3} 162.3; 163.4; 164.6] 162.4) 162.6} 163.8) 163.3) 163.8} 164.5) 165.3) 165.7 
135.0 139.0} 139.4] 139.7) 139.9) 140.2) 141.1 141.5] 141.5} 142.3} 142.4] 142.5) 143.2} 143.3] 145.4 
139.8 145.5} 146.3) 147.1 147.4) 147.3] 147.6} 148.0] 148.2) 148.4) 148.4; 148.9) 149.9} 150.0] 153.8 
a 128.5 130.2; 130.1 129.6} 129.5] 130.5; 132.3] 132.6] 132.5) 133.9} 134.3) 133.6) 134.1 134.1 133.7 
123.7 127.5} 129.0} 129.4) 129.8) 128.7) 128.4; 129.4) 130.8} 131.0) 129.9) 128.9} 129.0) 131.9) 132.1 


111.5 T1525, 117-4 W179) 198-4) 1962) 115.7) 117-1) 119.1 119.2) 117.2} 115.3] 115.3; 119.8) 119.6 
Fuel oil, coal, and bottled gas. eo 88.1 99.2 92.3 92.2 95.6] 102.9) 105.9} 110.3) 111.5) 109.6} 105.5) 102.1 100.4 98.0 94.7 
Gas (piped) and electricity... 119.2 122.1 125.6] 126.1 126.2| 122.7; 121.7} 122.8) 124.9) 125.3] 123.4) 121.7) 121.9] 127.5) 127.8 

Other utilities and public services. : 152.8 157.2} 157.5] 158.0] 158.3) 158.6) 158.9} 159.1] 159.7; 160.2} 160.5] 160.8) 161.1 161.7] 162.4 


Household furnishings and operations........... 123.0/ 124.7) 124.7| 124.8] 125.1] 125.0) 124.8) 125.0] 124.9) 125.2] 125.4] 125.5] 125.8! 125.7] 125.6 
Housefumishings 414.2} 191.3} 194.2] 111.3] 191.5] 194.1] 110.8] 119.0] 110.8) 111.2] 444-9] 144-9] 111.5} 111.2} 110.7 
Housekeeping supplies... 437.1] 141.1] 141.1] 141.1] 141.2] 141.6] 141.8} 141.4) 142.3] 142.5] 142.8) 143.3] 143.0] 142.9] 144.0 
Housekeeping services. 143.7| 148.0] 148.6) 148.6] 149.4) 149.9] 149.6] 150.1] 149.6] 149.9] 150.6] 151.1] 151.3) 151.8] 152.1 


| Apparel and upkeep. 132.0 131.7) 128.3} 128.1 131.5] 133.4) 133.4) 130.3) 129.6] 131.9) 134.5) 136.1); 135.3] 132.4) 130.2 

Apparel commodities... 128.7 128.2| 124.5] 124.2] 127.8] 130.0} 129.9] 126.5) 125.8} 128.2) 131.0) 132.7! 131.8) 128.6) 126.2 
Men's and boys' apparel.. 126.2 127.7) 125.1 126.2| 127.4) 129.2) 131.2} 127.8] 127.0! 127.3) 129.2} 131.4) 132.0} 129.0] 128.0 
Women's and girls' apparel. 126.9 124.7} 118.5) 118.1 123.6} 127.1] 126.7] 123.3) 121.5) 126.1 130.1 131.9} 129.9) 125.6) 121.1 
Infants' and toddlers' apparel.. 127.2 129.7| 125.7) 125.1 131.4} 128.5] 126.7) 126.9} 127.9] 127.2} 129.7] 133.7) 133.8) 132.9} 131.3 . 

| Footwear. 125.4 126.6] 125.6) 124.7] 126.7) 128.0} 127.7] 125.9} 125.0} 126.3) 127.0} 129.3] 129.1 126.3} 125.9 

| Other apparel commodities... au 152.4 150.6] 151.5} 149.3) 151.9] 152.0} 149.0) 141.6] 145.6) 146.9) 149.5] 148.1 146.0} 146.4) 146.9 

| Apparel Services.............++-++- 7} 157.3 159.8| 159.9] 160.3] 160.4; 160.6} 160.9] 161.5} 161.7} 162.2) 162.4) 162.6] 162.9) 163.2) 163.5 


| Transportation........0-0-0 139.1 143.0] 143.5} 142.8] 143.2] 143.9) 144.8) 145.2} 145.0) 144.8) 144.9] 144.8) 144.4) 144.0) 143.7 
| Private transportation.. 136.3 140.0] 140.5} 139.9} 140.0} 140.5) 141.5) 141.7] 141.8) 141.9) 141.5] 141.3) 141.0) 140.7) 140.1 
New vehicles............ 141.0 143.7| 143.2] 142.9] 143.2] 143.8] 144.8] 145.4) 145.4] 145.4) 145.4) 145.2) 144.6) 144.2! 143.7 
| New cars...... 139.0 141.4] 141.0] 140.7; 141.0] 141.5} 142.3) 143.0] 143.0) 142.9) 142.9) 142.6) 142.1 141.7} 141.1 

Used cars... 156.5 157.0| 156.9) 156.6} 157.0] 157.0) 156.5) 155.6) 154.7) 154.4) 154.4) 154.3) 153.9] 151.8) 149.9 


Motor fuel... = 100.0 106.3; 108.9} 106.4; 106.2} 105.9} 107.8) 108.6) 108.6} 108.1 106.4; 106.0} 105.7} 105.9) 103.9 
GasOline........ceserccsereeenes oe 99.8 105.9} 108.8] 106.1 105.7} 105.2] 107.1 107.9] 107.9) 107.4) 105.8] 105.4) 105.2} 105.4; 103.5 
i Maintenance and repair. 154.0 158.4) 158.1 158.6} 160.0} 160.5} 160.5} 160.6) 161.1 161.2; 161.5) 161.9] 162.2); 162.6) 162.9 
| Other private transportation... om 170.6 173.9; 173.5) 174.1 174.1 175.4) 176.2) 176.0) 176.2) 177.1 177.4) 177.3] 177.0) 176.7) 177.5 
Other private transportation commodities..... 104.8 105.1 104.7} 104.8) 105.0) 105.0} 105.1 105.2} 105.2; 105.4) 105.1 104.7| 104.7] 104.7) 105.3 
Other private transportation services.. oe 186.0 190.1] 189.7} 190.4] 190.3] 192.0] 193.0] 192.7} 193.0] 194.1) 194.5] 194.5) 194.2) 193.8} 194.5 
| Public transportation..........-s::ssscsesseeresnsseneeesneee 175.9 181.9] 182.7) 181.4) 184.6] 187.2) 187.3] 189.9) 185.8} 182.4) 188.1 189.8) 188.1 186.6} 189.4 
| Medical care. 220.5 228.2| 228.7) 229.2] 229.4) 230.1) 230.5} 230.6) 231.8) 232.7| 233.4) 233.8) 234.2} 234.4| 2348 
Medical care commodities. = 204.5 210.4} 211.0} 211.1] 211.2] 212.4) 211.9} 212.0) 212.8) 213.9] 214.7) 215.2} 215.6] 216.0) 216.0 
Medical care services. 224.2 232.4| 232.9] 233.4] 233.6] 234.2} 234.9] 235.0) 236.3] 237.1) 237.7| 238.1) 238.5} 238.7| 239.2 


a Bo > es 


| Professional services Se 201.0 208.3} 208.7} 209.2] 209.6] 210.2} 210.9} 211.0) 212.2) 213.2) 214.2} 214.7] 215.2) 215.5) 215.9 
Hospital and related services..... =i 257.8 269.5) 270.3] 271.2] 271.6) 272.4) 273.2] 273.7) 275.7) 276.6) 276.7) 277.0) 277.3) 277.4| 278.1 
Entertainment. 153.9 159.1] 159.0] 159.2} 159.8] 160.1; 160.7] 160.8} 161.3} 161.8) 162.1) 162.2} 162.2} 162.7| 162.6 


Entertainment commodities. 138.7 143.0} 142.9] 143.2} 143.3] 143.6) 144.0) 144.1 144.2) 144.3) 144.5) 144.1 143.9] 143.9] 143.8 
Entertainment services. 172.0 178.1 178.0] 178.0) 179.1 179.5} 180.3) 180.5} 181.3] 182.1) 182.7] 183.3) 183.5) 184.5; 184.5 


Other goods and services..... bh i V 214.6| 216.3] 218.3] 218.8) 219.2} 218.7| 220.0) 220.7) 221.4) 222.7) 223.1; 223.1] 223.5 


Tobacco products... 233.3) 233.4] 234.1] 235.3) 236.2] 234.3] 236.4) 237.4) 238.2| 243.2) 243.8) 241.3} 242.0 
Personal care...... 151.2 160.5 151.6 151.5 151.8 152.7 152.6 152.8 162.6 
Toilet goods and personal care appliances... " 143.3) 143.6] 144.5) 144.1 144.2| 143.7 
Personal Care S@rviCeS...........-20-0+0 or x i - ' 3 A : } 160.7) 161.2} 162.0} 162.3) 162.6) 162.5 
Personal and educational expenses... we : Ms A ‘ i 257.3| 258.0 
Schoo! books and supplies. i 3 . % 4 if R f F i 5 J f 237.2| 237.7 


Personal and educational services... 259.8 
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27. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


eer T1905 | 1006 | uty [ Aug | Sopt.| Oct | Now. | Bee. | Jon. [ Fob Mar. | Ape | May | June | July 


All items. 162.4 156.9] 157.0] 157.3} 157.8} 158.3} 158.6} 158.6] 159.1} 159.6; 160.0) 160.2 
Commodities. 136.4 139.9} 139.5} 139.5] 140.3} 141.0) 141.5) 141.4; 141.5) 141.8) 142.0) 142.3 
Food and beverages..... 148.9 153.7| 153.6] 154.2) 155.0] 155.8] 156.2| 156.6) 156.9) 156.9) 157.1) 157.1 


Commodities less food and beverages..........-.4 128.9 131.5] 130.9] 130.5] 181.4] 132.1] 132.6] 132.1] 132.4] 13236] 132.9] 133.2 
Nondurables less food and beverages 129.5 133.0] 132.3] 131.6] 133.0} 134.0; 134.7 133.7) 133.8] 134.6} 135.0) 135.8 
Apparel commodities 128.7 128.2| 1245] 124.2| 127.8} 130.0! 129.9} 126.5) 125.8) 128.2) 131.0) 132.7 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 
and apparel 
Durables 


132.9 138.6| 139.3] 138.5} 188.7} 139.2} 140.3] 140.5) 141.0) 141.0) 140.2) 140.6 
128.0 129.4] 129.1] 128.9] 129.2] 129.3] 129.6] 129.9} 129.7) 129.8) 129.9) 129.6 
168.7 174.1] 174.8} 175.3} 175.6} 175.8! 175.9} 176.1) 177.0) 177.7) 1782) 178.3 
172.4 178.0| 178.9] 179.3] 179.0} 179.4} 179.4] 179.3} 180.6} 181.6) 182.3) 182.4 


Rent of shelter (12/82 = 100). 
Household services less rent of 

shelter (12/82 = 100) 138.3 142.0| 143.9] 144.4] 144.6] 143.2} 142.9] 143.4) 144.6] 145.0] 144.3) 143.7 
Transporatation services. | 175.9 180.5} 180.3] 180.6] 181.6) 183.2) 183.7) 184.1] 183.5] 183.4) 184.9) 185.4 
Medical Care S@rviCeS...............-1seceseseceseeeeerenees 224.2 232.4| 232.9) 233.4] 233.6] 234.2} 234.9] 235.0] 236.3) 237.1) 237.7] 238.1 
Other services. 193.3 201.4] 200.6] 201.9] 203.9] 204.3] 204.8] 205.0) 205.9) 206.7) 207.3) 207.7 

Special indexes: 

All items less food....... 
All items less shelter... 
All items less homeowners’ costs 

(12/82 = 100) 
All items less medical care 
Commodities less food.......... 
Nondurables less f000.........2:::00++++ 
Nondurables less food and apparel. 


163.1 157.5| 157.7} 157.9} 158.4) 158.8} 159.0} 159.0} 159.6} 160.2} 160.6) 160.8 
148.6 152.8} 152.8} 152.9] 153.8] 154.2] 154.6) 154.7} 155.0} 155.3) 155.6) 155.8 


153.5 157.9] 158.1] 158.3] 158.9} 159.4) 159.6] 159.6] 160.2} 160.8) 161.2) 161.2 
148.6 152.8] 153.0) 153.2} 153.8} 154.2] 154.5} 154.5] 155.0] 155.5) 155.9] 156.0 
129.8 132.6) 132.0) 131.7] 132.5] 133.2} 133.7] 133.3] 133.3] 133.8) 134.1] 134.4 
130.9 134.5] 133.8) 133.2) 134.5} 135.5} 136.1] 135.3) 135.4) 136.2) 136.6) 137.4 
134.1 1395] 140.2) 139.5} 139.8] 140.3} 141.2) 141.5} 142.0] 142.1) 141.4) 141.7 


NOMdurrables.........cccccasssecosssecarssncseneneorns 3 139.3 143.5] 143.1] 143.1] 144.1] 145.1] 145.6] 145.3) 145.5) 145.9) 146.2) 146.6 
Services less rent of shelter (12/82 = 100)...... 176.8 182.5) 183.1) 183.7) 184.6] 184.6] 184.8} 185.2) 185.9) 186.4) 186.7) 186.8 
Services less medical care... ie 163.5 168.7} 169.4] 169.9] 170.2} 170.4] 170.4| 170.6) 171.5) 172.2) 172.7) 172.8 
BCT se coves cntcssieteianneans ct 105.2 110.14] 112.5) 144.6) 111.7] 110.5) 1144.1] 112.2) 113.3) 113.1] 111.2) 110.0 


158.7 163.1} 163.1] 163.4] 164.0] 164.7| 164.9} 164.8} 165.3) 165.9) 166.5) 1668 
161.2 165.6] 165.5) 165.8] 166.4] 167.0} 167.2; 167.0}; 167.5} 168.3) 169.0) 169.4 
139.3 141.3] 140.3) 140.3} 141.4] 142.0} 142.2] 141.5) 141.5] 142.2) 143.0) 143.5 
98.8 105.7| 107.2| 105.0} 105.2} 105.8] 107.9} 109.1} 109.2} 108.6} 106.6} 105.8 
173.7 179.4] 179.9} 180.4] 180.7} 181.2} 181.4] 181.5) 182.4) 183.1) 183.8) 184.1 


All items less food and energy.. 
Commodities less food and energy. 
Energy commodities... 
Services less energy 
Purchasing power of the consumer dollar: 
1982-84 = $1.00... 
1967 = $1.00 


656 -638 -637 636 634 -632 631 -631 -628 626 625 624 
219 213 213 212 212 211 211 211 210 .209 .209 .208 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 


149.8 154.1] 154.3] 154.5} 155.1] 155.5} 155.9} 155.9) 156.3) 156.8) 157.0) 157.2 


446.1 459.1] 459.7] 460.2} 461.9] 463.2] 464.2) 464.3) 465.7) 467.0) 467.8) 468.3 
148.3 453.2} 153.1] 153.7) 154.5) 155.2} 155.7] 156.1; 156.4) 156.4) 156.5) 156.5 
147.9 152.8] 152.8) 153.4] 154.1] 154.9) 155.4] 155.8) 156.1) 156.0) 156.1) 156.1 
147.9 153.5] 153.3) 154.1) 155.1] 155.9] 156.4} 156.9) 157.1) 156.8) 156.7) 156.6 


Cereals and bakery products. 167.2 173.6] 174.5) 174.8| 174.3] 174.7) 175.1] 175.4) 176.2] 176.4) 176.4) 176.6 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs. 138.5 144.5} 143.6 145.3] 146.8} 147.5] 148.6] 149.8) 149.3) 148.4) 147.4) 147.3 
Dairy products 132.5 141.9} 141.9} 144.3] 146.4) 148.9} 149.2] 148.5) 147.6] 146.0) 145.8) 145.4 


Fruits and vegetables... 
Other foods at home. 
Sugar and sweets...... 
Fats and oils 
Nonalcoholic beverages 
Other prepared foods. 
Food away from home... 
Alcoholic beverages. 


Housing... 
Shelter... 
Renters' costs (12/84 = 100).. 
Rent, residential. 
Other renters' costs... 
Homeowners’ costs (12/84 = 100)... 
Owners' equivalent rent (12/84 = 100).......... 
Household insurance (12/84 = 100)... 
Maintenance and repairs. 134.5 137.6} 137.9] 138.0} 138.0} 138.5} 139.9} 140.1] 140.0} 140.7} 140.9] 141.0 
Maintenance and repair services ike 142.7 147.6] 148.2} 149.0) 149.4 149.5} 149.9] 150.1) 150.0) 150.3) 150.3) 150.9 
Maintenance and repair commodities........... 123.6 124.9] 124.8) 124.1] 123.6] 124.8) 127.1) 127.1) 127.3) 128,3) 128.7) 128.2 
Fuel and other utilities... 123.2 127.2| 128.7} 129.2} 129.5} 128.3) 128.1] 129.0] 130.5] 130.7) 129.6) 128.6 
110.8 114.7 117.0 117.5 117.9 115.6 115.1 116.5 118.5 118.5 116.5 114.7 
88.0 99.0 92.1 92.1 95.4} 102.6] 105.7; 110.6} 111.6] 109.4) 105.3) 101.7 
118.4 121.6] 125.1] 125.7] 125.7] 122.2) 121.2} 122.3) 124.5) 124.8) 122.9) 121.2 
Other utilities and public services... 153.2 157.7| 158.0] 158.5} 158.8} 159.2} 159.5} 159.6) 160.3) 160.9) 161.2} 161.5 
Household furnishings and operations. 121.8 123.2| 123.2] 123.3} 123.6] 123.4) 123.3) 123.5] 123.4) 123.7) 123.9} 124.0 
Housefumishingg.............. 109.9 109.9} 109.8] 110.0) 110.1; 109.7} 109.5} 109.8} 109.5} 109.8} 109.8] 109.7 
Housekeeping supplies. 137.3 141.5 141.6 141.8 141.8 142.1 142.4 142.0 142.8 143.1 143.5 143.9 
Housekeeping services.... 146.8 150.9} 151.1] 151.2} 152.2] 152.5} 152.4) 152.9] 152.6} 152.9} 153.3] 153.7 


176.7 183.1] 183.4] 181.8] 183.2} 184.1] 185.2} 186.0) 186.1) 186.1) 188.2) 185.2 
140.3 142.6] 142.6] 142.8) 143.2] 143.5} 143.0] 143.2) 144.4) 145.0) 145.1) 146.4 
137.5 143.6] 144.6} 144.5] 145.3} 145.6) 144.0) 144.5) 146.8) 147.2) 146.2} 147.9 
137.1 140.3} 140.2) 140.6] 141.2) 141.3] 140.5] 140.4) 141.9) 142.3) 142.2] 142.1 


131.0 128.1] 127.1] 128.0) 127.4) 127.1] 126.7] 126.5} 127.9) 128.0) 128.9} 131.1 
| 150.8 156.0) 156.6] 156.3] 157.2} 158.2} 158.2} 158.8) 159.3] 160.4) 160.1) 161.0 
148.8 152.6] 152.7} 153.1] 153.4] 154.2! 154.7) 155.0} 155.4{ 155.7) 156.0) 156.2 
153.3 157.9| 157.8} 158.2| 158.9) 159.5} 159.6] 159.9} 160.4) 161.1) 161.5) 161.7 
145.4 149.6} 150.4) 150.7} 150.8} 150.7] 150.7] 151.0) 151.8) 152.4) 1525) 152.4 
161.2 166.2} 166.9} 167.3) 167.2} 167.6] 167.7; 167.7) 168.6) 169.4) 169.9) 170.1 
| 152.5 157.3} 159.1) 159.4) 158.1] 158.3] 157.6] 157.3) 159.4) 160.9) 161.9} 161.8 


157.4 161.6] 161.9] 162.2] 162.6] 162.9} 163.4] 163.7] 164.1] 164.4) 164.7) 165.2 
204.4 214.6] 226.0) 226.5) 215.0] 214.6] 207.4) 203.7| 216.3) 224.9) 229.9) 226.9 
156.0 160.9} 161.0] 161.4] 161.9} 162.4] 162.8] 163.0) 163.3) 163.7| 163.9) 164.3 
156.2 161.2} 161.3) 161.7] 162.2} 162.7} 163.1] 163.4) 163.7) 164.0) 164.3) 164.6 
144.6 147.1] 147.8] 148.0} 148.0] 148.7] 150.0] 147.2] 147.4) 148.5) 148.1) 148.5 


Fuel oil, coal, and bottled gas... 
Gas (piped) and electricity... 
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27. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1996 1997 


1995 | 1996 | July | Aug | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July 


130.9 130.9} 127.9] 127.5} 130.6] 132.4) 132.4] 129.3) 128.7] 131.1] 133.8 
127.7 127.6} 124.3) 123.8) 127.2) 129.2} 129.1) 125.7) 125.1) 127.6) 130.5 
125.9 127.4) 124.7} 125.7] 127.0) 129.0) 130.9} 127.5} 127.0) 127.2} 128.8 
125.4 123.6) 118.1] 117.4) 122.2] 125.4) 125.0] 121.7) 119.9]. 124.8) 129.2 
128.1 130.8; 126.8] 126.7) 132.4) 128.9) 127.7) 128.1) 128.5] 128.1) 130.7 
‘ 126.2 127.6} 126.8) 126.1) 127.8) 129.2) 128.9) 127.0} 126.0) 127.2) 127.9 
Other apparel commodities : 150.6 149.6} 150.9! 147.8) 151.4) 151.9) 148.7] 139.7) 144.6] 145.7) 149.5 

Apparel services eke ‘ 156.8 159.0) 159.3} 159.6] 159.7} 159.7} 160.0} 160.5) 160.8) 161.3) 161.5 
Transportation........... dn 138.8 142.8} 143.3} 142.6] 142.9} 143.5} 144.5} 144.8) 144.6} 144.4) 144.2 

Private transportation... 136.9 140.7| 141.1) 140.5} 140.7) 141.2) 142.2} 142.4) 142.4) 142.4) 141.9 

New vehicies... 141.8 144.7) 144.3] 144.0) 144.3) 145.0] 146.0] 146.5) 146.6] 146.7) 146.6 
New cars.... 138.7 141.1] 140.6] 140.3) 140.6} 141.1) 141.9] 142.7) 142.7] 142.5) 142.5 
157.3 158.2) 158.1) 157.8; 158.2} 158.3) 157.7); 156.8) 155.9) 155.7] 155.7 
99.9 106.3} 108.8) 106.3} 106.2] 106.0) 108.1) 108.9) 108.8); 108.2) 106.3 


Series 


Apparel and upkeep. 
Apparel commodities... 
Men's and boys' apparel. 
Women's and girls' apparel 
Infants’ and toddlers' apparel 


Motor fuel 


Gasoline..... i 99.7 105.9} 108.7} 106.0) 105.8} 105.3) 107.4) 108.3) 1082] 107.5} 105.7 
Maintenance and repair. : 154.8 159.3] 158.9) 159.6) 160.8) 161.4) 161.4; 161.4) 162.0) 162.1) 162.5 
Other private transportation.............--.+0+ 166.5 169.6} 169.2) 169.7) 169.8) 171.2) 171.9) 171.6) 171.9] 172.6) 172.8 


Other private transportation commodities. 
Other private transportation services.... 
Public transportation. 
Medical care.............--. 
Medical care commodities... 
Medical care services 
Professional services... 
Hospital and related services... 


104.0 104.2} 103.8) 104.0) 104.1) 104.1] 104.2) 104.3} 104.2) 104.3) 104.1 
182.2 186.1} 185.7} 186.3) 186.4) 188.2) 189.1} 188.6) 189.0} 190.0) 190.2 
171.9 179.6} 180.6] 179.4) 181.8} 184.3) 184.5) 186.9} 183.6} 180.3} 185.1 
219.8 227.6) 228.2) 228.5) 228.8; 229.4) 229.9) 230.1) 231.1] 232.1) 232.8 
202.2 207.8} 208.5) 208.5} 208.5) 209.8} 209.1) 209.4) 210.1) 211.4) 212.1 
223.8 232.1} 232.6} 233.1) 233.3} 233.9] 234.6] 234.7) 235.9} 236.8) 237.4 
202.0 209.5} 209.9} 210.4) 210.8} 211.4) 212.1) 212.3) 213.3} 214.3) 215.4 
258.2 266.5} 267.3] 268.0) 268.4) 269.1) 269.9] 270.4) 271.9] 272.8) 273.0 


Entertainment. 151.8 156.8} 156.7} 457.0} 157.4] 157.8) 158.3) 158.4} 158.8) 159.2) 159.6 
Entertainment commodities.... 137.9 142.0) 141.8) 142.2) 142.2) 142.5) 142.8) 142.9) 142.9; 143.1] 143.4 
Entertainment services... 171.9 178.2} 178.2) 178.3) 179.3) 179.7) 180.4) 180.7} 181.4) 182.2) 182.8 

Other goods and services. + 204.2 212.2) 211.6) 213.0) 214.7] 215.3) 215.8) 215.2) 216.7) 217.4) 218.0 
Tobacco products. 225.9 232.5} 233.2) 233.0] 233.7) 234.8) 235.8) 233.9] 236.1] 237.0) 237.7 
Personal care........ 147.3 150.1} 150.0] 150.4) 150.8] 150.9} 151.3] 150.4) 151.6] 151.4) 151.6 


Toilet goods and personal care appliances 

Personal care services..... 
Personal and educational expenses. 

School books and supplies......... 


143.8 145.0} 145.0] 145.6] 145.7} 145.4) 145.4] 143.5) 144.4] 144.2) 144.3 
151.5 156.6} 156.2} 156.5) 157.2} 158.0) 158.7} 159.4) 160.8] 160.8) 161.2 
231.2 242.9; 241.4) 244.2) 247.3) 247.7) 248.1] 248.3) 249.7] 250.8) 251.6 
215.5 228.2| 225.5) 228.8) 231.5} 232.4) 232.6] 232.9) 236.2] 236.9) 237.1 
232.6 244.4) 242.9} 245.7) 248.8} 249.2) 249.7; 249.8) 251.1; 252.3) 253.0 
= 149.8 154.1] 154.3] 154.5; 155.1] 155.5) 155.9} 155.9) 156.3} 156.8) 157.0 
| 136.4 139.9] 139.7} 139.6) 140.4] 141.0) 141.6} 141.4) 141.5] 141.8) 142.0 


Personal and educational services. 


Commodities... 
Food and beverages. 
Commodities less food and beverages 

Nondurables less food and beverages 
Apparel commodities...... 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

and apparel... 

Durables.. 


148.3 153.2] 153.1] 153.7] 154.5} 155.2) 155.7} 156.1) 156.4) 156.4) 156.5 
129.0 131.8) 131.4) 130.9] 131.7) 132.3) 132.9) 132.4; 132.4) 132.9} 133.1 
129.0 132.8) 132.4| 131.6] 132.8] 133.8) 134.6] 133.6) 133.7] 134.5) 134.8 
127.7 127.6] 124.3) 123.8} 127.2) 129.2} 129.1) 125.7} 125.1) 127.6) 130.5 


132.6 138.3] 139.2} 138.2] 138.4] 139.0] 140.2} 140.4) 140.9] 140.8) 139.9 
127.9 129.2} 129.0] 128.9) 129.2) 129.2) 129.5] 129.6) 129.5} 129.5) 129.6 
# 166.0 174.4) 172.0] 172.5} 172.8; 173.0} 173.2] 173.4) 174.2] 174.9) 175.2 
| 155.0 159.9] 160.6] 161.0) 160.9} 161.3) 161.3} 161.4) 162.3] 163.0) 163.5 


Rent of shelter (12/84 = 100)... 
Household services less rent of 
shelter (12/84 = 100) 
Transporatation services... 
Medical care services... 
Other services 
Special indexes: 
All items less food 
All items less shelter. 
All items less homeowners' 
costs (12/84 = 100) 
All items less medical care 
Commodities less food 
Nondurables less food 


127.0 130.5} 132.3] 132.7] 133.0} 131.5) 131.2] 131.7) 132.9] 133.3) 132.6 
173.6 178.3) 176.1] 178.4); 179.2} 180.8; 181.3} 181.5) 181.3] 181.3) 182.3 
223.8 232.1; 232.6) 233.1) 233.3} 233.9] 234.6} 234.7) 235.9) 236.8) 237.4 
190.1 198.1) 197.4] 198.7) 200.5} 200.9) 201.5} 201.7) 202.7} 203.5) 204.1 


150.0 154.3} 154.5) 154.6) 155.2) 155.5} 155.8) 155.8} 156.3) 156.8) 157.1 
146.8 151.0) 151.0} 151.2) 151.9} 152.4) 152.8} 152.8) 153.2] 153.5) 153.7 


140.7 144.8] 145.0) 145.1] 145.7) 146.1] 146.4) 146.4) 146.8) 147.3] 147.5 
146.4 150.7} 150.8| 151.0) 151.6} 152.0) 152.3) 152.4) 152.8) 153.2) 153.5 
130.0 132.8; 132.4] 132.0) 1932.8} 133.4) 134.0] 133.5) 133.5] 134.0) 134.2 
130.4 134.3] 133.8} 133.1] 134.3] 135.3) 136.0] 135.2] 135.3] 136.0) 136.4 
Nondurabies less food and apparel. 133.7 139.3} 140.0] 139.2} 139.5] 140.0) 141.1] 141.3) 141.8) 141.8) 141.1 
Nondurables 139.0 143.3] 143.1] 143.0] 143.9] 144.8) 145.4] 145.2) 145.4] 145.7) 146.0 
Services less rent of shelter (12/84 = 100)...... 157.6 162.7) 163.3) 163.8] 164.5) 164.4) 164.7) 165.0) 165.7; 166.2} 166.3 
Services less medical care.. 5 161.1 166.2} 166.8; 167.3) 167.6} 167.8} 167.9; 168.1) 169.0) 169.6) 169.9 
104.7 109.8; 112.2] 111.1) 111.3] 110.1) 110.9} 112.0) 113.0] 112.7) 110.7 
156.1 160.4) 160.3} 160.6) 161.2] 161.9) 162.2] 162.1] 162.5] 163.0) 163.5 
158.2 162.3) 162.2} 162.5) 163.1] 163.7) 163.9] 163.7) 164.1] 164.8) 165.5 
138.9 140.9} 140.1] 140.0} 141.0] 141.6) 141.8] 141.0) 141.0] 141.7) 142.5 


All items less food and energy.... 
Commodities less food and energy. 


Energy commodities.. Fa 99.1 105.9} 107.6] 105.3) 105.5} 106.0} 108.2} 109.4) 109.4; 108.6) 106.5 
Services leSs GNErQy............:.secessseeseseereasseeess 171.3 176.8) 177.2| 177.7; 178.0} 178.6} 178.9) 179.0) 179.8) 180.4) 181.0 
Purchasing power of the consumer dollar: 


1982-84 = $1.00. 
1967 = $1.00 


668 649 648 647 645 643 642 641 -640 638 637 
224 218 218 Pe 216 216 215 215 215 214 214 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Price Data 


28. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and availabie local area data: all items 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


All Urban Consumers 


Pricing 
Area’ sched- 1996 
ule” 
M 156.7} 157.0} 160.0} 160.2 
Region and area size® 

Northeast urban......... M 163.1] 163.4) 167.3} 167.1 
Size A—More than 1,200,000. M 163.8} 164.1| 168.1] 167.7 
Size B—500,000 to 1,200,000 M 160.9} 161.8} 164.8) 165.4 
Size C—50,000 to 500,000 M 161.0} 161.5} 165.6] 165.6 
North Central urban M 152.9] 153.2} 155.9) 156.1 
Size A—More than 1,200,000... M 153.5} 153.7} 156.6) 156.9 
Size B—360,000 to 1,200,000 M 152.0) 152.4) 154.6] 154.8 
Size C—50,000 to 360,000 M 154.1} 154.6) 158.1) 158.2 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50, 000).. M 149.8} 150.4) 152.1) 152.1 
South urban . M 154.0} 154.0) 156.5) 156.7 
Size A—More than 1,200,000... M 153.2} 153.2} 155.4) 155.7 
Size B—450,000 to 1,200,000 M 156.3) 156.7) 159.7} 159.8 
Size C—50,000 to 450,000 efor) M 153.8} 153.7) 155.7) 156.0 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50. ‘000).. M 153.0] 152.5} 156.0] 156.1 
M 157.5} 157.9} 160.8) 161.1 
Size A—More than 1,250,000. M 157.3} 158.0] 160.9) 161.2 
Size C—50,000 to 330,000 M 162.4] 162.4) 166.3) 166.5 

Size classes: 
M 141.4] 141.7] 144.4) 144.5 
M 156.9} 157.4; 160.1} 160.4 
M 156.5} 156.8; 159.8} 160.0 
M 153.7} 153.7} 156.4) 156.5 

Selected local areas 

Chicago, IL—Northwestern IN............:cseseeeeeeeed M 157.6] 157.7; 161.0} 160.9 
Los Angeles—Long Beach, Anaheim, CA.......... M 156.7} 157.6} 159.8] 159.9 
New York, NY—Northeastern Nu.... M 166.5) 166.7; 170.7} 170.2 
Philadelphia, PA-NuJ....... ree M 162.3} 162.8) 166.1; 166.0 
San Francisco—Oakland, CA...........cesscsereseeees M 155.2] 155.9] 159.2} 159.6 
BAHIMOre MDs c.scmccesns-dnuntecaverarsancuciananes- cae 1 -| 155.7} 157.1 - 
Boston, MA.... 1 -| 162.0] 168.1 - 
1 -| 152.1! 155.4 - 
1 -| 152.4) 158.5 - 
1 -| 149.9} 152.2 - 
Washington, DC-MD-VA... 1 -| 160.1) 161.9 = 
Dallas—Ft Worth, TX 2 149.4 - -| 150.6 
Detroit, MI 2 151.9 - -| 156.0 
Houston, TX... 2 142.8 - -| 145.2 
Pittsburgh, PA 2 153.2 - —| 156.6 


' Area definitions are those established by the Office of Management and Budget in 
1983, except for Boston—Lawrence-Salem, MA-NH, Area (excludes Monroe County); 
and Milwaukee, WI, Area (includes only the Milwaukee MSA). Definitions do not 
include revisions made since 1983. Excludes farms and the military. 

? Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other 
goods and services priced as indicated: 

M—Every month. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
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Urban Wage Earners 


1997 1997 


MEME ss 
sis ae [ [ne [a [aw Tw [en] 


160.1} 160.3 
166.8} 167.0 
167.5} 167.7 
164.7| 165.2 
165.2} 165.6 
156.3} 156.7 
157.0] 157.3 
155.4] 155.7 
158.3} 158.7 
152.2] 152.6 
156.6} 157.0 
155.5| 155.8 
159.7] 160.4 
156.1} 156.4 
156.0) 156.3 
161.1} 161.0 
161.1) 161.1 
166.5} 166.0 
144.5) 144.6 
160.4} 160.7 
160.0} 160.2 
156.4] 156.6 
161.1} 161.7 
159.5} 159.4 
169.9} 170.3 
166.0} 166.1 
159.8} 160.0 
155.5 = 
166.7 a 
155.6 = 
157.9 = 
152.1 - 
162.1 = 

-| 151.4 

—| 155.0 

-| 144.8 

—| 157.4 


$ Regions are defined as the four Census regions. 

— Data not available. 

NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CP! program. Because 
each local index is a small subset of the national index, it has a smaller sample size 
and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling and other measurement error 
than the national index. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than the 
national index, although their long-term trends are quite similar. Therefore, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CP! 
for use in escalator clauses. 


29. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 
[1982-84 = 100] 


[sass | vee0 | 100 | 1001 | 1002 | 


Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 


Percent change... 
Housing: 


Percent change.... 
Apparel and upkeep: 


Percent change.... 
Transportation: 


Percent change. 
Medical care: 


Percent change. 
Entertainment: 


‘Percent change... 


Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Eamers 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
PRD OX eecencrsiccuvertssccehespagnasaassaxt ose 
Percent change. 


149.8 


154.1 
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30. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100) 
@ ; Annual average 1996 1997 
near Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
Finished gOOdS...........ccssssccsssesesseneceees i 131.3] 131.5] 131.9] 131.8] 132.7] 132.6| 132.7] 132.6) 1322 | 132.1 131.6 | 131.5} 131.6] 131.3 
Finished consumer goods. Pe 129.5] 129.9) 130.4} 130.4] 131.2] 131.1 131.2] 131.0] 130.6] 130.4] 129.8] 129.8) 130.1 129.7 
Finished consumer foods 129.0 133.5] 133.9] 135.3] 135.6] 136.6] 136.1 135.5 | 134.1 133.8 |-135.2 | 134.3] 135.0] 134.0] 134.0 
Finshed consumer goods ~ 7 
OXCIUGING [O00S...c<.a:occnvancsscssncnersceesesi 124.0 127.6 | 128.0) 128.1 128.0] 128.8] 1288) 129.2} 129.5] 129.0] 128.2] 127.7] 127.4] 128.2] 127.7 
Nondurable goods less food... aay 118.8 123.2} 124.0] 1242| 124.6| 1245] 124.5] 125.2| 125.7] 124.9] 123.8] 123.2| 123.3) 124.4] 124.1 
Durable goods | 132.7 134.2] 133.8] 133.7] 132.4] 135.2} 185.2| 135.0| 134.9] 135.0] 135.0] 134.5 | 133.6] 133.5] 132.5 
Capital equipment.. 136.7 138.3 | 138.1 138.2} 137.3] 138.9| 138.7] 138.7] 139.0] 138.9] 138.8] 138.6] 138.1 138.1 | 137.9 
Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and component.............0+++++ 124.9 125.7 | 1259) 126.4 126.7} 126.0] 125.7| 126.0] 1263] 126.1 125.6| 125.3] 125.3] 125.7) 125.5 
Materials and components 
for MANUFACUTING.......--.secesereereeeeeenereeenenes 130.4 128.6| 128.3| 128.3| 128.6) 128.3] 128.0] 128.2] 128.4] 128.4] 1286] 128.4] 128.4] 128.3] 128.3 
Materials for food manufacturing... ae 119.5 125.7 128.5 129.4 129.2 129.2 124.8 123.8 122.9 122.9 124.1 123.8 123.8 122.8 122.3 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing.. 135.1 130.5 129.4 129.5 130.0 129.6 129.5 129.8 130.1 129.9 129.4 129.0 129.3 129.1 129.4 
Materials for durable manufacturing........ 135.6 13914) 180.7 | TOI) [5  TSte2: 130.5) 130.8) 131.4] 131.9] 132.6] 133.4] 133.4] 133.5 133.8 | 133.1 
Components for manufacturing............+ a EleeS 126.8 126.7 126.8 126.8 126.6 126.6 126.7 126.8 126.8 126.7 126.6 126.4 126.4 126.5 
Materials and components 
for construction. 142.1 143.5 143.7 144.1 144.8 144.3 144.9 144.7 145.0 145.7 146.2 146.8 147.2 147.1 147.1 
Processed fuels and lubricants... 84.2 89.9 91.1 91.9 93.6 92.3 91.3 92.7 93.4 92.1 88.7 87.0 86.8 89.6 88.5 
Containers... 148.8 141.2 | 139.6} 138.4] 138.5] 137.9] 137.5] 137.9] 137.8] 136.9} 136.0] 135.1 134.9] 134.2] 133.9 
Supplies 132.1 135.9| 136.4] 136.4] 1368] 135.9] 135.4] 1355] 1355] 135.5] 135.8] 136.0) 1362] 135.9] 135.9 
Crude materials for further : 
processing. 102.7 113.5] 115.6] 116.0] 1129] 111.3] 1148] 121.6) 126.3) 116.1 107.6] 107.9} 110.6] 107.2} 107.2 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs. 105.8 121.5 130.9 129.5 124.9 119.6 aver 113.6 112.2 111.0 114.1 116.7 117.4 111.5 112.1 
Crude nonfood materials..... ss 96.8 4104.0} 101.2} 102.8] 100.8) 101.8) 1087} 1225] 131.0) 115.2 99.4 98.1 102.1 100.5} 100.0 
Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods... ae 127.5 130.5 130.8 130.9 130.5 131.5 131.5 131.7 132.1 131.7 131.1 130.7 130.3 130.9 130.4 
Finished energy goods..........-. 78.41 83.1 84.2 84.6 85.3 84.8 84.9 85.7 86.5 85.2 83.0 81.8 82.0 83.6 83.0 
Finished goods less energy..... 136.9 139.6 139.6 140.0 139.6 141.0 140.7 140.6 140.3 140.2 140.7 140.3 140.2 139.9 139.7 
Finished consumer goods less energy...... 136.9 140.1 140.2 140.7 140.5 141.8 141.5 141.4 140.8 140.7 141.4 141.0 141.0 140.6 140.4 
Finished goods less food and energy........ 140.0 142.0} 1414.9] 141.9) 141.1 142.7 | 142.5 142.6) 142.8 142.7 | 142.8 142.7| 142.2 142.3] 141.9 
Finished consumer goods less food 
AN ONOLQY <:-- 22 scnnsocenncccresuscsenevcenvansonanesedes 141.9 144.3 144.3 144.2 143.5 145.0 144.9 145.1 145.1 145.1 145.3 145.2 144.7 144.9 144.5 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 
GING BOOTY ois ch scceseccctvanenenesenrth ctenenphontes 148.5 151.4] 151.8] 151.6] 151.5] 152.0] 151.8] 152.2] 152.4] 1523| 152.7] 153.0] 1528] 153.2] 153.2 
Intermediate materials less foods 
and feeds 125.5 125.6 125.6 125.7 126.3 125.8 125.7 126.1 126.4 126.2 125.6 125.2 125.2 125.7 125.5 
Intermediate foods and feeds. 114.8 128.4 131.9 132.7 133.5 130.7 126.2 125.6 124.6 124.8 127.2 127.5 128.3 126.5 125.2 
Intermediate energy goods..... 84.1 89.7 90.9 91.7 93.3 92.1 91.0 92.4 93.2 91.8 88.5 86.7 86.7 89.3 88.2 
Intermediate goods less energy. 134.0 133.6] 133.5| 133.6] 133.9] 133.5] 133.2] 133.4] 133.5] 133.6] 133.8] 133.8] 133.8] 133.7] 133.7 
Intermediate materials less foods 
BINGIONON GY 5 causcencsvescsarecdensnceesbtaceusbanaiexnc 135.2 134.0 133.6 133.6 133.9 133.6 133.7 133.9 134.1 134.2 134.2 134.2 134.2 134.2 134.2 
Crude energy materials . s 78.7 
Crude materials less energy...... vi i Yi - y 123.5 
Crude nonfood materials less energy.......- i f y y 157.0 
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| 
| 


| 31. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 
| [December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 
1995 | 1996 | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July 
— | Total mining Industries................:ssesscssseseneen | 71.0 84.4 81.0 82.6 81.3 83.0 90.4) 104.2} 111.3 95.1 78.8 77.6 81.2 79.7 79.5 
10 Metal mining, 101.4 92.1 89.2 87.5 86.8 86.6 88.4 87.3 89.9 88.5 90.9 87.7 87.9 90.9 86.5 
12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100).... 91.6 91.4 90.5 92.6 90.9 90.5 91.3 90.7 92.9 91.3 92.8 95.0 91.9 93.1 90.5 
13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100).. 66.6 84.8 80.7 82.7 81.3 83.7 93.4) 112.1} 1214 99.6 77.3 75.5 80.9 78.5 78.9 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 
minerals, except fUelS...........-..cesseceseceeseeeees | 123.8 AZTAMY A2V2) A272 1278.4" 1273.) 127-3 127.4) 127.6\| 1277) 12757 |) 1284)|, 42838") 1288 | 129.1 
— | Total manufacturing industries................::000 4 124.2 127.1 127.1 127.4} 127.5] 128.2 128.0] 128.0) 128.1 127.9 | 127.8] 127.7) 127.6) 127.3) 127.0 
20 Food and kindred products.. 121.7 127.1] 128.3] 129.7] 129.7} 129.8] 128.5) 1282) 127.4} 127.1| 128.1] 128.3] 128.8] 128.4] 128.0 
21 Tobacco manufactures. 193.2 199.1 | 201.1) 201.4} 201.0] 201.1] 201.1] 201.2} 201.4) 201.2/ 203.3) 208.4] 209.5] 209.8] 209.4 
22 Textile mill products. 116.5 118.2) 118.3} 1184] 1185) 1186] 1186) 118.6} 1186) 1188] 1188) 1182] 118.9] 1189] 118.4 
23 Apparel and other finished products 
made from fabrics and similar materials...... 120.6 122.3,| 122.6) 122.) 123.0) 123.1] 122.9) 123.1} 122.9] 122.9] 123.2 | 122.9] 123.0] 123.1] 123.4 
24 Lumber and wood products, 
except fumiture.... 154.1 153.5 |} 153.3) 154.4] 156.6) 1546] 1562) 1559] 1564) 158.2] 159.3] 159.9] 160.3] 159.8} 160.1 
25 Furniture and fixtures... 133.3 136.2 | 136.2 | 136.1] 136.4) 137.1] 137.3] 137.4] 137.5] 137.6} 137.7| 138.0} 138.0] 137.9] 138.3 
26 Paper and allied products.... 146.7 138.6 | 136.3} 135.3] 135.1] 134.9] 134.6] 134.7] 134.5] 133.5 | 132.5] 131.5] 131.0] 131.7] 131.8 
27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries....... 159.0 165.6 | 165.2) 165.5] 166.1] 166.4] 166.7} 166.9} 168.0} 168.1] 168.0] 1685] 168.4] 168.3] 168.6 
28 Chemicals and allied products. si 143.4 145.8 | 145.9] 146.1 146.8) 1468] 1463] 146.4| 1468] 1468] 146.9] 147.0) 147.1 146.9 | 147.3 
29 Petroleum refining and related products........ 77.2 87.4 86.3 86.9 89.9 92.0 92.5 92.5 92.9 91.2 87.3 85.8 85.5 83.7 81.5 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products} 123.3 123.1} 123.2] 123.4] 123.5} 123.1] 123.3] 123.3) 122.9] 122.8) 122.4] 122.8) 122.9] 122.7] 122.9 
31 Leather and leather products...............0004 134.1 134.7 | 134.1] 134.2] 135.3] 135.1] 135.2] 136.0} 136.8] 137.3] 137.2} 137.4] 137.2] 136.9] 136.9 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products... 124.3 125.8 | 125.8} 125.9] 126.3) 1262] 1266] 1265] 1268] 126.9] 127.1] 127.5] 127.7] 127.6] 127.5 
33 Primary metal industries.............ccesesseseeesed 128.2 123.7 | 123.2) 122.8] 122.7 | 122.7] 122.6] 123.0} 123.6] 124.0] 124.8] 125.0] 125.1] 125.5 | 125.0 
34 Fabricated metal products, 
except machinery and transportation 
transportation equipment. 124.8 126.2 | 126.2} 126.4] 126.4) 1265] 1265] 126.6) 126.8] 127.0] 127.1 take | 120.4 |) 127-5) 127.7 
35 Machinery, except electrical.............cceeed 119.0 119.2 | 119.1 119.1 119.1 118.9] 118.9] 118.7) 119.1 119.0} 119.1 119.1 118.7 | 118.6] 118.1 
36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 
equipment, and supplies. a2 113.3 113.2] 113.0} 113.1 ATOM ATS AZ NZ AAAS) A229 112-25) AZO TA 122057" 19:1.7 
37 TRANS PGMA OM on. -nsesanenseseneeeeseceesoencersesscenees 132.2 134.2') 133.8} 133.8] 132.1 135.4 | 135.2] 135.1 135.4) 195.4) 135.3'| 134:8'|" 134:0') 133.8] 133.0 
38 Measuring and controlling instruments; 
photographic, medical, and optical 
goods; watches and CIOCKS...........:sesssesee 124.0 A25:00)) 125:25)125.0° 125.08) 426-1) > 124-7) 125'2"|) 125.51 9125.4)| 125.5) 25:7 | 125.4 | 125.2) 125.8 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
industries (12/85 = 100) 125.9 127.8 | 127.9| 128.0] 128.1] 128.3] 128.3] 128.3] 128.6] 128.7) 128.9] 129.1] 1288] 128.9] 129.0 
Service industries: 
42 Motor freight transportation 
and warehousing (06/93 = 100).:.. 104.5 106.3} 106.2| 106.4] 106.6} 106.9} 107.1} 107.2} 108.0} 1085] 108.6] 108.8} 108.6] 109.0] 109.2 
43 U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100).. 132.2 132.3] 182.3] 182.3] 132.3) 132.3) 132.8) 132.3) 132.3] 132.3) 132.3] 132.3) 132.3} 182.3) 132.3 
44 Water transportation (12/92 = 100). 
45 Transportation by air (12/92 = 100)..... is 
46 | Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100).... 


32. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 
Index 


ee 
: Finished goods 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components 
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1988 1989 ‘1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 
| 108.0 113.6 119.2 121.7 123.2 124.7 125.5 127.9 
112.6 118.7 124.4 124.1 123.3 125.7 126.8 129.0 
59.8 65.7 75.0 78.1 77.8 78.0 77.0 78.1 
117.0 122.1 126.6 131.1 134.2 135.8 137.1 140.0 


September 1997 


1996 


131.3 
133.5 

83.1 
142.0 


89 
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33. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
1907 
| Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | 


Industry 


0| Food and live animals 
01 Meat and meat preparations 
04 Cereals and cereal preparations 
05} Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry... 


2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels............sscsesenees 
21 Hides, skins, and furskins, raw. 
22| Oilseeds and oleaginous fruit 
24| Cork and wood. 
25 Pulp and waste paper. 
26] Textile fibers and their waste. 
27 Crude fertilizers and crude minerals..... - 
28| Metalliferous ores and metal SCrap...........escesesceceseeceeeees 


3] Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products... 
32} Coal, coke, and briquettes 
33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials... 


4| Animal and vegetable oils, fats, and WaXES.............s00 


5| Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. 
54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products...... 
55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparation: 
57, Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100)... 
58 Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100). 
59 Chemical materials and products, n.e-s. ....... 


6| Manutactured goods classified chiefly by materials. 
62 Rubber manufactures, 1.0.8. .....sscsscessessesseserseeeeeeseenanes 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
and paperboard............:s0-2008 
66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s 
68 Nonferrous metals 


7| Machinery and transport equipment............... 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment. i 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries.............. 
74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
ANA MACHINE PAItS.........ccecesessseseseeseereesenes 
75 Computer equipment and office machines. 
76} Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment. 
77 Electrical machinery and equipment... A 
78 FO ad Wehiclogysfotite-s. ssavoasanaperecesavcntieseoenareuscsabtteateneods<sax 


87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 
instruments and apparatus..............-...seecceeeseeeeesnees 
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34. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 
[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


sehhad Industry led Lik" 
Rew [ suly [aug [Sept [ Oot. [ Now. [ Dec. [ dan. [ Feb. [ Mar. | Apr. | May | dune | July 
0| Food and live animalis......... ec : 93.9 96.6 97.4 96.5 94.6 94.6 97.2| 101.8 99.5] 102.1} 103.7] 100.4 
01 Meat and meat preparations A 100.2 100.8 102.6 102.3 98.9 97.7 97.9 103.5 104.7 103.5 101.9 101.9 
03} Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 
aquatic invertebrates.............sceccccssssesesesenssesesessaveee 0 96.5 97.0 97.0 97.1 98.2 98.4] 100.1 99.7 100.4} 102.1 103.6 104.4 
05| Vegetabies, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry.......... is 98.4] 1065] 109.8) 106.8} 101.8) 101.6} 104.1 111.4 101.6} 101.0) 101.7) 101.2 


07| Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 
epee reat varus Waboascestads dv antewnss cas eddans ecevugheasin F 77.0 78.9 77.4 77.2 75.0 77.7 85.8 98.6 98.1 107.8 118.4 99.5 


1| Beverages and tobacco.............scscsscsessssssesseeneseseres , 104.4] 104.9] 1049] 105.0} 105.2] 105.6] 106.7] 106.9] 107.2] 107.0} 107.5] 107.7 
11 EOE coe ene i 102.0} 1024] 102.5} 1026] 102.9} 102.9| 103.0} 103.3] 103.6} 103.5] 104.0] 104.2 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels.............ccceensee i 93.7 97.0 95.4 96.4 96.3 97.0} 102.1 99.0 97.6 99.8 97.4 97.4 
23] Crude rubber (including synthetic and reclaimed).......... H 85.5 85.6 83.5 85.5 88.2 87.4 88.1 88.3 84.8 82.1 83.9 78.3 
24) Cork and Wood...........00 on dQ 120.6 | 126.0) 118.8; 125.7) 120.6] 121.4!) 125.4] 126.2) 1249] 126.9] 1225] 123.3 
25; Pulp and waste paper..... es . 64.5 66.6 67.7 67.8 66.2 65.7 65.7 64.9 63.8 64.4 65.8 66.5 
28] Metalliferous ores and metal scrap.. ms : 95.2 97.4 97.2 95.9 97.5 99.8} 102.6] 103.0] 106.0| 105.6) 105.8} 104.8 
29; Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.e-.s. .. - - - =| 100.0} 105.3] 148.2) 105.2 94.3} 118.1 97.3| 102.1 
3} Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.............. i 115.1] 123.4) 131.8} 131.8] 135.5] 138.9] 128.0] 113.9] 105.3] 106.6] 104.6] 104.0 
33} Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials... Ry 115.6 | 1243] 132.9] 131.6] 133.9] 1346] 123.8] 113.1] 1048] 106.4) 1040} 102.6 
34] Gas, natural and manufactured..........cseseseeceeeseeseeeseees k 411.6) 996:7'] 1238.5) 136:5) 1575| 184.4) 170.7) 125.9) 113.7) 112.0) 113.38) 119.8 
5| Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. .. =| H 98.8 99.0 99.1 99.1 99.1 98.6 97.9 97.8 96.6 96.5 96.4 96.2 
52| Inorganic chemicals...........0se00 2 b 100.3 | 100.4} 103.4] 102.1) 1035] 103.2) 102.7] 101.5] 101.1] 100.8 99.0 97.9 
53} Dying, tanning, and coloring materials... i 102.2} 102.6] 101.3} 100.6; 100.4 99.4 97.4 96.9 97.1 97.1 97.9 97.7 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical produCcts...........::sss00- k 99.9] 101.3} 100.1 99.9 99.0 97.8 96.6 96.0 96.0 95.4 96.3 96.5 
55] Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations....... A 101.3] 100.2} 101.3} 100.7| 100.1 99.4 98.7 98.2 98.8 98.7 97.0 96.9 
57| Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100)........scccesesseeseseees : 92.3 93.5 93.4 95.7 95.0 94.5 92.4 91.6 89.6 90.9 91.6 91.6 
58| Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100)... H 88.0 86.7 87.2 86.0 86.7 85.7 85.7 86.1 86.2 85.8 88.6 88.8 
59} Chemical materials and products, n.e.s. ....... b 106.2 | 108.0} 107.6} 107.3) 105.8] 105.5) 104.7] 1046) 1042] 104.2] 103.5] 103.2 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials... Y 97.4 97.0 96.0 95.4 95.5 95.3 95.4 96.0 95.9 96.4 96.8 96.6 
62) Rubber manufactures, 1.6.5. ....cccsccsseesersssreesseeeseseeeees H 99.5 99.6 99.3 98.6 98.5 98.4 97.9 97.4 97.5 97.4 97.6 96.7 
64) Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
and paperboard r 96.4 93.1 89.5 87.5 86.2 84.2 83.8 85.0 85.6 87.9 87.5 87.6 
66] Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. . ae F 101.7} 1023} 102.2} 102.7} 103.0} 103.5} 103.6] 103.2} 102.8; 103.2} 102.6} 103.0 
68} Nonferrous metals....... 87.0 86.7 85.0 83.8 84.6 86.1 87.7 91.1 90.6 91.8 95.1 94.1 
69} Manufactures of metals, 1.6.5. .....s.sccsesecesssseseesereresees h 101.2} 101.1} 100.9} 100.8} 101.0} 100.3 99.9 99.5 99.0 98.9 99.0 98.8 
7| Machinery and transport equipMentt................s.csserecsseees i 98.3 98.6 98.4 98.1 98.1 97.1 96.8 96.5 96.0 95.5 95.6 95.4 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries.............. i 101.0] 101.3] 101.2] 101.0} 101.5] 101.1] 100.6 99.7 99.2 98.9 99.3 99.3 
74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
PARE ACHING DANG sss sncscascsavasscssnyssesccvesspsrassenroscrteerersenes i 100.7 | 101.4} 101.2} 100.7; 100.7} 100.6 99.6 98.5 98.1 97.9 98.3 98.2 
75| Computer equipment and office machines.............::+++ ; 90.7 89.9 89.4 88.7 88.2 86.6 85.6 84.4 83.2 81.9 81.2 80.1 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment.........-...s.se+ E 96.6 96.5 96.3 96.0 95.8 94.7 94.7 94.4 93.7 93.1 93.4 93.3 
77| Electrical machinery and equipment... i 94.1 94.9 94.2 93.3 92.7 90.3 90.2 90.8 90.1 89.8 90.2 89.7 
78} Road vehicles. i 100.7 | 101.0} 100.9} 100.7} 100.8] 100.7} 100.6} 100.8} 100.6] 100.4) 100.8] 100.9 


88) Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
NG OPtICal GOOdS, 19.0.8. ocr.cecesccensorrceosserersovonensvanacoeenas A 97.5 97.8 97.6 97.1 96.9 96.5 96.0 95.3 95.6 94.3 94.4 95.1 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


35. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100] 


Category 


ALL COMMODITIEG............--scscosescercessnsocsseneecerasseenen| 


Foods, feeds, and DeVerageS.............sssseeeseeeeeeeeee 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages.. re 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products... 


Industrial supplies and materials............--:sees10 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials......... 


Fuels and lubricants............cccseecssercsereeseeseeeeeees 
Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 

excluding fuel and building materials... kag 
Selected building materials...........ssscsesssseceeesees 


Capital goOds cosas casts: suecone paseaenndewsterstecs ap dharents 
Electric and electrical rasan de Te Sapa 
Nonelectrical machinery... See tas succmeuna 


Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................ 


Consumer goods, excluding automotive................. 
Nondurables, manufactured........... a5 
Durables, manufactured...........cseeccceeeeesereneenees 


Agricultural COMMOGItIES...........22ccesercecsreneeeeeeeees 
Nonagricultural COMMOGItiIES........22.-..ccecesereseeereees 


36. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100] 
Category 


ALL COMMODITIES. ...........ccsesseecscscensesssnesenenenseneneees 


Foods, feeds, and beverages............s.cssceseereeeeees 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages............5 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products... 


Industrial supplies and materials.............ssseesecreees 


Fuels and lubricants... a 
Petroleum and Beholeun product” 


Paper and paper base StOckS..........cssssscssseseeseeees 
Materials associated with nondurable 

supplies and materials 
Selected building materials...... 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods. 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods............. 


ADIANGOOUS trnenpepenctnacensseanconvascuseresyatesseyceears ct 
Electric and electrical generating equipment......... 
Nonelectrical MACHiNETy.........c.cesessecceseseseseeseeeeees 


Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines............... 


Consumer goods, excluding automotive...............+ 
Nondurables, manufactured............ 
Durables, manufactured earret reece 
Nonmanufactured consumer goods.. fee ere 
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101.0 
102.2 
89.0 


95.8 
92.2 
110.4 
93.5 
95.4 


100.0 
101.2 
97.4 


102.3 


102.1 
101.7 
102.0 


100.0 


37. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 
[1990 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Category 


Air freight (inbound) (9/90 = 100).... 
Air freight (outbound) (9/92 = 100) 


Air passenger fares (U.S. Carriers)..........2...csseseeeeeeed 113.0 
Air passenger fares (foreign Carriers)..........cseeeeeeees 
Ocean liner freight (iNDOUNG)............sscsceeeeeeeereeeeeees 


38. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 
[1992 = 100] 


Quarterly indexes 


Sas, See ee 
Item 1994 1995 1996 1997 


Business 


Output per hour of all persons. 102.3 | 102.0} 102.5] 102.9} 103.6 
Compensation per hour. 104.0 106.6 | 107.3} 108.1] 108.9) 110.1] 111.0} 111.9] 113.1] 114.0 
Real compensation per hour. 98.8 98.3 98.4 98.6 98.4 98.8 98.9 98.9 99.4 99.9 
Unit labor Costs... 4 103.2 106.1} 106.7) 107.0} 107.1] 107.7] 108.8} 109.2} 109.9] 110.0 
Unit nonlabor payments 106.5} 107.4} 1083] 108.3} 1084] 1088) 109.2} 1106] 111.1) 110.8) 111.4] 111.8] 112.5 
Implicit price deflator. 104.4) 105.1] 105.8} 106.5) 107.0} 107.4} 107.8) 1084] 1089] 109.6] 110.0) 1106] 110.9 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of alll PErSONS...........cscsesesssnenesernsseeeseey 100.7} 100.4] 100.8} 400.3} 100.5) 100.8} 101.2} 101.7] 102.2) 102.0} 1024] 102.8] 103.5 
Compensation per MOur...........0ccesccccsccssscsssecensecsees 103.9] 104.2; 105.0} 105.6] 106.4) 107.1] 107.9} 108.7) 109.8} 1106] 111.5] 112.8) 113.7 
Real compensation per hour. 98.1 98.2 98.2 98.1 98.3 98.4 98.3 98.5 98.6 98.5 99.1 99.6 
Unit labor costs. 103.8} 104.2) 105.3} 105.8] 1063] 106.6} 106.9] 107.4] 1085} 108.9] 109.7} 109.8 
Unit nonlabor payments. 108.1} 109.2) 109.5} 109.6] 109.7} 109.8} 111.1} 111.4] 111.0] 111.6] 111.9] 112.4 
Implicit price deflator. 105.3} 106.0) 106.8} 107.2} 107.5) 107.8} 1084] 1088] 109.4} 109.8} 1105] 110.8 


Nonfinancial corporations 
Output per hour of all employees 
Compensation per hour.......... 
Real compensation per hour... 


103.1 103.8} 103.0} 103.5} 104.7) 105.2} 105.6] 106.4) 107.0} 107.6) 108.1 108.9 
104.0} 104.6) 105.2} 106.0} 106.6) 107.3} 107.8) 109.0) 109.9} 110.7] 111.9] 112.8 
97.9 97.9 97.8 97.7 97.8 97.8 97.5 97.8 97.9. 97.8 98.3 98.8 


Total unit costs...... 100.5} 100.3} 101.6} 101.8) 101.1 101.2} 101.4} 101.4} 101.5) 101.5) 101.8] 101.8 
Unit labor costs.... 100.9) 100.8; 102.2; 102.4) 101.9} 102.0} 102.1 102.4] 102.7) 102.9] 103.5} 103.5 
Unit nonlabor costs.. 99.5 99.1 99.8} 100.1 99.0 SEB | 99.2 98.4 98.1 97.4 97.0 96.9 

Unit profits 136.3 | 142.1 135.2] 1349] 145.5] 147.3] 1525] 154.7] 156.0) 156.4] 157.9] 159.4 


Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator. 


Manufacturing 
Output per hour of all persons. 
Compensation per hour. 
Real compensation per hour... 
Unit labor costs 


109.7 | 111.0) 109.6} 109.7] 111.9] 112.4} 114.0) 114.0) 114.1 113.7 | 113.8] 114.2 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


39. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


[1987 = 100] 


Private business 


Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PErsONS...............2seeeceseeseseeneee 
Output per unit of capital services.... 
Multifactor Pa M Poe ae Ree 
Output... cera eerie re 
Inputs: 
LSAIBON URDU sos con xt sca setnce cele cannusbeinnaping ennevansenmnay cists 1. (66.7 
Capital services 32.6 
Combined units of labor and capital input...............- 53.6 
Capital per hour of all perSONS.........eecccsseeesecerereres| 46,2 


Private nonfarm business 


Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PErSONS...........-:.eeceeeeeeeeeeneeee 
Output per unit of capital services. 


Multifactor a Car selind SPugura tase bAuaa od bancuits Ruaidcaites wee 
Output... Sates 
Inputs: 
Lab oni input sicssiscocsaeaeun ontseonastetpethenenademeeesolece hero cewebsiae 61.4 
(CAH SQINICGS woptan an cose svart es venastnkrnesaeeebonuancrsaae 30.5 
Combined units of labor and capital input | 49.9 
Capital per hour of all PErSONS..........ccseeeceeseeeeeereeee 47.0 
Manufacturing 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PErSONS.............ccceeeeeseeeeeenee ) 45.9 
Output per unit of capital services. 122.7 
Multifactor Gee te arent 67.6 
Output... fete ccecee cr 40.8 
Inputs: 


Hours of all persons. 
Capital services...... 
— Data not available. 


83.0 
120.1 
95.3 
67.9 


78.7 
56.6 
71.3 
69.2 


85.6 
125.2 
98.1 
68.3 


76.9 
54.5 
69.6 
68.3 


69.4 
126.9 
87.8 
74.0 


102.9 
97.0 
99.1 

106.5 


106.5 
109.8 
107.5 
106.1 


102.5 
96.2 
98.5 

106.4 


106.8 
110.6 
107.9 
106.6 


107.2 
93.0 
99.7 

104.1 


[ree0 | 1970 | 1978 | 1000 | 1000 | v900 | 1900 | vont | 1002 | 1000 


NOTE: Productivity and output in this table have not been revised for consistency with the December 1991 comprehensive revisions to the National Income and 


Product Accounts. 


40. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 
[1992 = 100] 


Item 
Business 
Output per hour of all persons 51.4 
Compensation per hour. ‘ 13.6 
Real compensation per hOur..............sessseeeceeeeeeeeene 64.7 
Unit labor COSTS. sesnsssssnseseesesterenneeoesscnnsecnsnecnscesncceed 26.6 
Unit nonlabor payments ° 24.6 
Implicit price deflator.............cseceesserssssessenceeasnenssrs 25.8 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all persons 54.8 
Compensation per hour. Fs 14.3 
Real compensation per NOul............:cscssseeeeseeeesneees 67.7 
URIADOF COSTS cr- 5 .ncarsasasconsssvpsdankprutenes=asaedenttes sxendesen 26.1 
Unit nonlabor payments ean 24.0 
IMpPlICt Price DONAON. acon sce conaenawaenicavenaonsnencae 25.3 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees 54.5 
Compensation per hour......... 15.6 
Real compensation per hour... 73.9 
Total unit costs.. 27.8 

Unit labor costs.... 28.6 

Unit nonilabor costs. 25.3 
Unit profits...... 47.7 
Unit nonlabor payments... 31.5 
Implicit price deflator. ............c.cceccccsssseseasccnseneeeeces 29.6 


Manufacturing 
Output per hour of all persons 
Compensation per hour......... 
Real compensation per hour... hae 
UWI LRDOE CORES oor ns nscrsecunsstncnmnatacnnckSeonate cat ea teeavs 
Unit nonlabor payMents............cccseceesereeteeseeeeeeeeeees 
Implich price Gehatot. jaa isscccccscnvcccsvcerernevevncevavassosie 


— Data not available. 
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41. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected industries 
[1987 = 100] 


Industry 1988 | 1989 | 1990 1992 | 1993 1995 

lron mining, usable ore....... 103.1 98.4 83.3 86.9 85.0 95.9 
Copper mining, recoverable metal. 109.7} 109.1 106.5} 102.7 100.5} 115.2 118.1 126.0} 120.3 
Coal mining 12 92.4) 110.5) 116.4) 118.3] 122.1) 132.7) 140.4) 147.3) 153.9 
Crude petroleum and natural gas production.. 131 90.3) 100.9 98.0 96.9 97.9} 102.1 105.9) 112.4 120.5 
Nonmetallic minerals, except fuels 14 95.1 101.0 99.6 101.4 98.5 103.0 100.8 104.4 103.0 
Meat packing plants 2011 98.7} 100.9 97.9 96.8}; 100.2} 104.5} 105.1 101.0} 101.7 
Sausages and other prepared meats 2013 98.6] 107.1 105.9 97.4 95.9} 104.6; 105.0) 101.4} 105.3 
Poultry dressing and processing... 2015 95.6 96.2} 105.2} 108.6) 115.4) 119.6) 119.8) 119.4] 122.5 
Cheese, natural and processed. 2022 93.5 99.8) 102.6) 108.2) 114.6) 121.8) 115.5} 117.5] 120.5 
Phir. noo Aiee con eee 2026 96.0} 102.3} 103.7] 103.3) 104.3} 104.0) 107.1 112.9) 115.8 
Canned fruits and vegetables 2033 99.1 98.7 92.9 93.8; 100.1) 101.5} 106.6) 101.5} 109.3 
Frozen fruits and vegetables 2037 103.3 94.0 98.0 90.0 94.6 96.4; 102.8} 109.3) 111.1 
Flour and other grain mill products 2041 68.5 91.7 95.8 95.9} 102.5} 102.5) 107.9 108.3} 111.9 122.2} 126.8} 117.6 
Cereal breakfast foods 2043 65.6 92.8 97.1 98.6 98.6 95.5} 100.2} 102.3 99.1 95.5} 106.6) 118.4 
Rice milling 2044 59.3 63.8 68.6 72.7 83.1 97.5} 104.9 99.3) 101.4) 129.5] 109.2} 102.6 
Wet corn milling 2046 24.1 74.9 74.6 97.3 96.1 103.6} 103.8} 100.4) 101.8) 112.0) 110.0} 122.5 
Prepared feeds for animals and fowls............-.... 2047 48 51.6 89.2 96.9 95.2) 101.5} 103.7] 107.0} 108.0} 108.1 110.7} 108.5) 115.6 
Bakery products 205 82.3 93.4 95.6} 100.1 93.4 91.0 93.2 89.2 89.4 90.3 91.1 92.2 
Raw and refined cane sugar 2061 ,62 78.5 89.1 96.6 96.9 99.7) 101.8) 07.7) 110.3) 111.7} 120.2] 115.0] ° 121.8 
Beet sugar................008 ; 2063 75.9 79.7 73.4 80.8 97.6 92.1 97.6} 102.3} 110.8) 109.8) 124.2} 135.9 
Malt beverages... 2082 43.3 77.7 73.7, 85.0 99.1 105.2) 110.6} 109.6} 113.4) 112.6] 117.5] 118.0 
Bottled and canned soft drinks... 2086 49.2 81.6 85.2 91.4) 109.8} 119.4) 126.7} 135.1 144.2| 144.7) 150.4} 160.0 
Fresh or frozen prepared fish............. 4 2092 93.3 89.4 87.8 91.2} 100.0 94.6 88.9 87.4 95.6} 100.1 93.2 88.1 
Cigarettes, chewing and smoking tobacco. { 211,3 79.4 91.3 93.6 95.4) 104.8} 106.7] 109.9) 111.6] 113.4) 101.6) 130.1 149.2 
Cotton and synthetic broadwoven fabrics............ 221,2 58.1 91.1 94.8 101.1 100.0) 103.9) 108.1 113.8 118.4) 125.8} 134.1 142.8 
ue 2251,52 63.2} 102.4) 100.9) 102.5) 108.1 410.9) 109.2) 415.7) 9122.2). 147.41" 124.8) |! 127.1 

Yarn spinning mills... 2281 §5.9 86.2 89.6 93.2 98.5) 103.3] 106.0) 105.5) 114.1 120/0} 125:5)" 138.2 
Men's and boys' suits and coats...... = 231 75.6} ° 93.2} 106.3 103.5} 102.4} 101.9 98.7 91.4}. 102.4} 109.0} 129.1 121.5 
Housefurnishings, except curtains and draperies.. 2392 87.2 83.6 92.4 93.6 99.8 96.8} 101.3 110.9} 117.9} 118.7 114.1 115.4 
Sawmills and planing mills, general..............-..... 2421 68.3 89.7 93.5} 102.3) 101.2} 100.1 99.9] 102.9} 108.9] 101.5) 103.2; 110.3 
Hardwood dimension and flooring mills.. 2426 84.0 85.6 95.1 98.8 97.5 96.9 95.7 98.6} 105.4) 111.2) 111.0) 117.1 
2431 104.2} 100.4 97.4} 102.2 98.2 97.8 97.8 95.7 93.4 92.5 88.5 86.0 

Wood kitchen cabinets... aa 2434 80.5 91.6 87.1 85.2 97.7 91.1 93.6 92.3) 102.0} 101.9] 101.3) 102.8 
Hardwood veneer and plyWO0d.........2:csseeseseeeed 2435 80.2 83.9 84.5 83.2 99.0 98.9 92.2 93.3} 104.1 106.1 90.5 84.2 
Softwood veneer and plywood.. 4 2436 67.7 87.1 88.3 90.4; 100.6} 102.6] 108.3) 114.3) 109.2) 103.4) 101.4) 101.5 
Wood containers...............++ a 244 -| 103.4 99.6 98.7; 103.2} 108.8} 111.6] 113.5} 109.8) 100.5} 101.0] 107.1 
Mobile homes.............::0 2451 - 94.4 94.3 94.4) 100.6 98.8; 101.2} 102.5) 102.4) 103.8 97.6 99.7 
Wood household furniture... 2511,17 88.5 96.9 95.0 99.6) 100.8}; 101.2} 102.5) 101.3} 106.5} 106.2} 105.7} 109.1 
Upholstered household furniture 4 2512 75.1 96.2 96.3] 101.7 98.8 101.2). 107.7). 115.4 120.0 120.0 130.6} 138.7 
Metal household furniture...... 5 2514 68.7 84.9 89.4 95.3} 100.2} 100.7) 101.4) 107.2} 109.5} 106.8 96.1 95.1 
Mattresses and bedsprings. mae 2515 68.0 84.1 79.5 85.5 92.5} 106.5} 106.2} 108.9} 103.4) 104.4) 105.5} 110.9 
Wood office furniture............ s 2521 82.5 99.3 99.4 96.2 95.4 95.4 97.4) 101.3} 107.1 104.4; 104.0) 103.3 
Office furniture, except wood..... 2522 70.6 97.6 96.9} 100.6 96.0 98.7 95.6 92.9 93.9 94.3 95.4 98.4 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills... 261,2,3 67.1 89.7 87.6 93.3) 103.1 103.2} 102.6} 102.1 104.7; 104.5} 112.4] 116.2 
Corrugated and solid fiber boxes 2635 70.3 96.7 99.6; 102.8 99.8 98.1; 100.9} 100.8} 101.9] 105.5} 110.0} 107.6 
Folding paperboard boxes..... 2657 86.4 93.4 90.0 88.5} 101.6} 105.4] 105.3) 110.9] 116.4) 117.9} 122.9] 126.8 
Paper and plastic bags 2673,74 90.7 99.9 99.7; 101.8 97.7 93.7 92.2 89.5 93.9 92.0 96.5 91.7 
Alkalies and ChIOFine...........0:cccccccceccceeeeeeeereeees 2812 38.4 66.6 70.8 97.7} 101.6 92.5 92.3 86.2 87.7 84.8 84.1 87.7 
IMOrganic PIQMENIS.............scscsescseeseeeceesseereeeeeeeeeee 2816 72.6 81.4 84.4 88.6} 103.3} 107.8) 104.5 98.9} 107.8} 107.8) 115.0) 108.1 
Industrial inorganic chemicals, n.e.s. Bs 2819 pt. 90.6 88.4 87.3 88.6 97.5) 105.9} 109.0) 102.3) 104.9} 110.7) 113.2) 126.5 
SVM IDOI. ac. 22-22. sis2enesenteonseees s-cocecetse 2823,24 38.4 79.8 79.3 90.8; 102.9} 104.1 98.7 97.5 99.3) 112.3} 119.4] 125.7 
Soaps and detergents 2841 89.1 90.5 91.5 92.3) 102.4} 109.4) 128.2} 126.4) 115.3) 112.6] 111.7] 126.0 
Cosmetics and other toiletries 2844 88.6 87.3 90.3 96.6} 105.2} 102.7) 101.1 103.9) 108.4) 108.5} 111.6) 115.2 
Paints and allied products..... 285 63.2 93.6 96.9 98.0) 101.4) 103.3) 106.3) 104.3} 102.9} 108.8} 116.7) 116.6 
Industrial organic chemicals, n.e.c. . 2869 73:1 89.6 87.8 92.3; 110.5; 110.5 99.0 92.6 91.6 88.5 96.2 93.3 
Nitrogenous fertilizers..... 2873 65.4) 101.1 100.7 90.5} 101.3] 103.3] 107.7] 108.4) 111.8) 117.5} 111.1 107.6 
Phosphatic fertilizers... 2874 62.4 88.4 84.2 79.6 92.0 83.3 99.7) 107.3} 105.0) 106.0) 122.6] 118.1 
Fertilizers, mixing only. 2875 90.5 97.8} 100.8 95.1 104.7; 112.4) 112.8) 114.6) 127.1 139.1 118.9) 119.9 
Agricultural chemicals, n.e.c. ... 2879 74.3 98.8 92.9 93.2} 108.4) 108.9) 106.2} 102.2) 108.4) 111.0] 115.6) 124.9 
Petroleum refining 291 84.0 78.7 84.7 94.9} 105.3} 109.6} 109.2} 106.6) 111.3) 120.1 123.8] 133.0 
Tires and inner tubes.................4. 301 56.0 88.8 89.3 92.6} 102.9} 103.8} 103.0} 102.4) 107.8) 116.5] 124.1 131.4 
Rubber and plastics hose and belting. 3052 78.4} 104.9] 100.1 102.1 108.2 97.8] 103.3 96.1 104.3} 111.3} 102.9 102.0 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.e.c. .... rl 308 72.8 86.4 88.2 88.9} 100.1 101.1 105.3} 107.5} 114.0} 116.2) 119.8) 120.2 
Footwear, except rubber.................5 5 314 90.7 98.8] 100.3) 101.9] 102.3) 100.9 92.8 93.1 93.3 96.4; 106.0} 101.2 
Glass containers..... 3221 75.2 97.4 93.4 98.5 99.6] 101.6} 107.5| 108.1) 117.5] 106.0) 111.0] 109.9 
Cement, hydraulic... 324 71:3 89.4 91.8 97.1 103.2| 110.2) 112.4) 108.3) 115.1 119.9} 125.6} 123.4 
Clay construction products... 3251 ,53,59 78.5 92.7 94.2 95.5} 105.2 98.3} 102.3 97.4 98.9} 102.3) 108.0} 111.3 
Clay refractories......... 3255 100.8) 102.3 98.5} 103.6 97.9 98.6 95.0} 107.3 96.0 
Concrete products 3271,72 104.4) 102.1 104.8] 103.8} 104.9} 103.2} 109.3] 108.6) 114.3 
Ready-mixed concrete.... 3273 96.0} 100.2} 101.0) 100.2 96.7 98.2 96.9 93.0 95.8 
SHO es cisinniesrsencs 331 110.5} 108.2} 117.7) 134.0) 144.6] 145.4 


Gray and ductile iron foundries. 3321 107.9) 104.6) 107.7) 113.1] 115.5] 112.4 
Stee! foundries 3324,25 96.9 94.8 95.6 101.5 102.2 106.2 
Primary copper. 3331 84.9 82.5 71.9 86.9 74.0 77.3 


Primary aluminum... 
Copper rolling and drawing... 


See footnotes at end of table. 


106.5} 110.6) 109.7} 105.7 99.0) 102.2 
90.7 86.4 83.0 89.2 96.6 96.6 
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41. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected industries 


[1987 = 100] é : 

Aluminum rolling and Grawing.........-...2.sesseeees 3353,54,55 79.0 92.3 85.7 95.8 96.3 90.6 91.2 90.3 96.5 93.9 99.6 93.9 
Metalicans iisi:: siete nase : 3411 59.2} 101.1 99.2 95.9) 106.9] 108.1} 117.5} 123.8) 129.7) 134.6} 140.7) 146.3 
Hand and edge tools, n.e.c. ...... 3423 108.6 97.9 98.8 97.1} 100.5), 101.0 95.0 93.1 93.1 93.3} 100.8 98.4 
Heating equipment, except electric... 3433 78.0 91.6 91.9 96.2} 113.7} 105.0) 114.0) 119.4) 121.2) 121.8) 130.2} 131.1 
Fabricated structural metal............c:iceceseeeeeeseeee 3441 97.1 91.2 99.0 99.0} 100.4 97.6] 101.2} 104.5} 103.6) 108.1 109.8} 110.1 
Metal doors, sash, and trim.. 3442 90.5} 101.4) 104.8) 102.0) 104.6} 105.8) 103.1) 103.0) 106.7} 105.5} 103.3 96.8 
Fabricated plate work... 3443 - 88.3 87.5 86.4 96.2 90.3 94.1 94:3. 98.3 98.3} 109.3) 109.4 
Bolts, nuts, rivets, and washers.. = 3452 75.8 85.3 88.8 91.0 97.0 93.8 93.7 96.1 91.9 92.8 95.8 100.5 
Automotive stampings........ 29 3465 74.9} 100.5 94.5 95.7} 102.8} 101.8 96.1 97.3] 113.8) 120.8) 124.9} 128.4 
Metal stampings, n.e.c. ao 3469 96.8 94.3 88.6 93.9 98.0 95.3 90.4 89.5 98.8) 104.8) 109.3) 112.8 
Valves and pipe fittings............-..eseeceeeeeeneeeeeeeee 3491,92,94 93.6 95.0 94.4 93.9} 101.4) 101.2) 102.1 101.7} 100.4] 104.2} 109.7) 109.7 
Fabricated pipe and fittings. -| 3498 140.8] 130.0} 120.0} 121.4 99.6] 102.3} 107.0} 114.2) 109.6) 113.3] 112.9) 113.0 
Internal combustion engines, n.e.c. 3519 83.1 90.2 92.0 98.5; 106.3] 113.2} 108.4) 103.3) 101.2] 104.3) 119.5) 124.9 
Farm machinery and equipment. 3523 108.6) 112.7} 101.6 95.7; 112.8) 124.0} 131.8} 125.3) 119.1] 123.7] 131.4) 143.4 
Lawn and garden equipment... 3524 70.0 79.3 82.4 93.2 97.5 93.2 94.8 95.8} 108.7) 114.7] 116.6) 126.3 
Construction machinery... ont 3531 87.9 91.6 92.2 99.1} 107.6] 110.2] 109.6} 101.0} 100.6] 107.0) 123.2} 132.9 
Mining machinery.............. mee | 3532 102.2 90.2 93.7 95.1 102.0} 107.0 98.4 90.0 90.1 109.5 99.5} 109.3 
Oil and gas field Machinery.........:..2:0000seceeeeee 3533 156.91 126.0) - 115:2|- 105.9] 123.1], 116:1) 113.9) 110.9] 125.7] 122.1) 9 119:9)\eat7-5 
Metal cutting machine tools.... 3541 101.4 87.2 89.9 92.0 94.8 99.9 99.2 94.8) 113.0) 111.4) 110.0) 111.9 
Metal forming machine tools... 3542 112.5 90.7 93.1 93.7) 113.1} 107.9 97.7 88.4) 102.5) 115.0} 1043) 116.2 
Machine tool accessories 3545 105.9 94.6 92.3 95.0 98.2} 102.5} 104.1) 104.6 96.8] 101.5} 114.8) 122.3 
Pumps and pumping equipment. 3561,94 84.0 92.0 91.9 92.7| 105.7] 101.3) 103.4] 102.5 98.6} 105.2) 110.6) 113.4 
Ball and roller bearings 3562 108.0 95.4 91.6 94.1] 102.9 99.0 93.1 89.6 97.8; 103.8; 106.3) 107.2 
Air and gas compressors 3563 87.6 90.1 92.2 96.0} 103.7)\ 105.3) 107.8) 110.2) 112.7) 111.5] 117.3) 115.0 
Refrigeration and heating equipment. 3585 100.3} 100.1 98.1 95.8} 104.0} 109.0; 106.3} 104.8) 107.6) 111.8) 115.1 115.0 
Carburetors, pistons, rings, and valves... 3592 102.9 95.1 98.8 95.7} 109.9) 119.4) 114.1 115.1] 126.4) 136.4) 142.9) 143.0 
Transformers, except electronic..............-0:02:e2+e4 3612 100.2 95.4 97.0 99.3} 102.8) 104.3} 107.3} 110.7) 126.5) 121.8] 143.4) 159.9 
Switchgear and switchboard apparatus 3613 88.2 92.2 95.1 95.9} 109.1 106.5} 106.5} 103.9) 114.6) 123.1 123.8] 131.7 
Motors and generators 3621 89.0 93.3 94.9 96.8) 102.8] 103.6} 100.9} 104.4) 111.5] 127.1] 124.4) 139.1 
Household cooking equipment. 3631 61.8 92.0 90.3} 104.6) 116.1 96.8 99.5} 104.9) 100.9} 103.7} 127.4) 125.5 
Household refrigerators and freezers =e 3632 70.1 97.5} 104.1) 101.2) 103.3} 105.2} 107.3) 111.8) 116.0} 116.8] 126.7) 124.2 
Household laundry equipment..............-.......00 3633 72.3 92.8 93.8 97.4) 106.1 98.7} 104.0} 111.0) 115.9] 144.8} 150.5) 131.6 
Household appliances, n.e.c. .... cK 3639 63.7 85.9 86.3 89.1 100.6 96.3 91.8 80.5 91.6] 117.6] 118.9} 116.0 
Electric lamp bulbs and tubes. ee 3641 61.3 86.4 94.2 91.5} 100.3 92.7 98.0} 101.8} 112.8) 100.9 98.9 95.9 
Lighting fixtures and equipment.................:.2000+ 3645,46,47,48 84.1 91.3 96.7; 103.0 98.1 97.3 96.0 94.3 98.9} 103.7) 110.0) 107.5 
Household audio and video equipment... “ 3651 22.3 84.7 96.3} 106.9) 106.2) 120.5} 124.1} 135.7) 151.8) 163.1] 179.3) 225.3 
Motor vehicles and equipment 371 68.7 91.1 95.3 95.1 103.2} 103.3} 102.4 96.7} 104.3) 105.4) 107.3} 104.4 
Aircraft a 3721 79.2 84.7 94.2 93.5] 105.8} 107.5} 112.9} 131.4) 141.7] 142.5} 131.8) 132.5 
Instruments to measure electricity...............2:000. 3825 63.7 96.2 95.4 90.4] 106.1; 105.2) 106.2) 108.3} 119.0) 122.4) 144.7] 163.6 
Photographic equipment and supplies...........2.:0-04 386 58.9 88.2 86.1 94.1 105.6) 113.0} 107.8) 110.2) 116.4) 126.9) 132.7} 129.4 
Railroad transportation.................scsesseeceeeeeeeeeeed 4011 46.5 78.0 81.5 89.2} 108.4; 114.6) 118.5] 127.8} 139.6) 145.6 = - 
Bus carriers, class 1.... 411,13,14 pts. 116.8] 100.1 96.1 95.6] 107.9} 104.6 - - - - - - 
Trucking, except local.. 4213 69.5 97.3 93.8 96.8} 105.2; 109.4 - - - - - - 
U.S. Postal service... gee 43 88.6 98.1 98.4} 100.0 99.9 99.7} 104.0} 103.7; 104.5} 107.1] 106.6) 106.5 
Air transportation... -| 4512,13,22 pts. 54.3 88.8 92.0 93.8 99.5 95.8 92.9 92.5 96.9} 100.2} 105.8} 108.4 
Petroleum pipelines... 4612,13 93.2 99.4 99.9} 102.0) 104.8) 103.2} 102.5 99.0} 100.2} 104.4) 108.1) 117.7 
Telephone communications # 481 42.7 84.5 88.9 95.0] 106.2} 111.6] 113.3) 119.8] 127.7} 135.2} 141.6) 144.6 
Electric utilities... “a 491,3 pt. 88.4 93.8 93.0 95.3) 104.9) 107.7; 110.1] 113.4) 115.2) 120.6) 126.8} 135.0 
Gas utilities......... a 492,3 pt 145.5) 114.1] 111.9] 102.1] 105.5} 103.5 94.8 94.0 95.3] 107.0} 102.2} 105.9 
Scrap and waste materials. on 5093 ~< 89.1 93.4 97.7 95.4 86.0 98.6 98.9} 101.7; 109.4] 107.7} 108.9 
Hardware stores............ ee 525 r 83.3 96.6 95.6} 101.6) 108.6) 115.2! 110.4) 102.5} 107.2| 106.7) 114.5] 106.4 
Department stores. oe 531 60.8 90.4 92.6 97.4 99.2 96.9 94.2 98.2} 101.2} 105.0} 107.1 107.6 
Variety stores....... 533 148.9] 141.9] 129.2} 106.7} 101.9] 124.5) 151.3) 154.3] 167.7} 170.4) 160.5} 159.3 
General merchandise stores.. Pes 539 = 78.6 80.9 97.5 100.8 109.8 116.4 121.8] 136.1 159.9 161.6) 165.9 
Grocery stores........ | 541 109.1] 107.9} 105.7] 103.8 98.9 95.4 94.6 93.7 93.3 92.7 92.2 91.2 
Retail bakeries......... Rave 546 125.6 96.0 87.6 93.6 89.8 83.3 89.7 94.7 94.0 85.6 85.6 84.6 
New and used car dealers... ] 551 85.1 99.5 99.8} 101.6} 103.5) 102.5] 106.1] 104.2} 106.5} 107.4) 108.3} 107.1 
Auto and home supply stores. 553 714A 90.4 94.5 94.3} 103.2) 101.5} 102.8 98.9 98.9 98.9} 103.0) 106.8 
Gasoline service stations...... 554 59.5 87.0 93.5) 101.8] 103.0} 105.1] 102.6) 104.3) 109.7} 112.4] 115.0} 119.2 
Men's and boys' clothing stores 561 77.6 93.7 98.3] 100.7} 106.0) 109.3) 112.8) 117.7] 116.4) 115.7} 120.9} 122.6 
Women's clothing stores.... 562 58.9 98.0 99.8] 107.0 97.5 99.1) 100.8) 101.9) 110.7} 116.2) 118.1) 122.9 
Family clothing stores. 565 76.2} 106.2} 103.1) 103.3} 102.4) 105.5] 104.9} 106.9} 112.3) 111.6] 114.9} 128.4 
Shoe stores............200 Se enones 566 81.3 90.6 97.6) 105.5} 102.7} 107.2} 1062} 105.1) 111.5} 110.8] 120.5) 123.8 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores.. 571 83.9 97.9 94.8} 101.2 98.9} 101.3) 102.2} 101.6] 108.6) 1089) 111.0) 116.4 
Household appliance stores.............. 572 59.8 87.2 94.9} 106.5 98.5] 103.5} 102.8} 105.2} 113.9] 114.6] 115.9] 119.9 
Radio, television, and computer stores 573 45.6 79.1 89.3 94.1 119.3} 115.7} 120.9} 129.6] 143.5} 157.3) 178.4] 195.6 
Eating and drinking places........ 58 110.3 98.9 96.2 99.3} 102.8); 102.2} 104.0} 103.1} 102.4) 103.1 101.4) 102.2 
Drug stores and proprietary stores 591 92.2} 106.4) 102.5; 101.6] 101.9} 102.5} 103.6} 104.7} 103.6} 104.7] 103.7) 102.8 
LIQUOR SIONBS.. «sce nstienieniscidiieys snnave 592 95.0 93.6} 101.9 93.8 98.2] 101.1 105.2} 105.9} 108.4} 100.5 98.7} 104.4 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores. 594 - 92.6 94.1 97.1 98.4) 101.7) 101.5} 102.0} 100.6) 103.9} 108.2) 114.0 
Catalog and mail-order houses.... : 5961 z 80.6 80.8 87.2} 107.3} 111.4 102.1] 107.2] 113.8] 121.0) 120.0] 123.9 
Commercial banks...... 602 81.2 89.6 94.3 96.2} 102.9} 101.3) 104.6] 107.4; 109.4) 119.5} 119.5] 124.4 
Hotels and motels 4 701 102.4] 101.6} 101.2 98.9 97.6 95.0 96.0 99.0} 107.6} 106.8) 111.0) 113.2 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services 721 110.8] 107.5} 103.3) 100.8 97.2} 100.5] 101.0 98.7 99.9 99.9} 101.9) 105.1 
B@BULY SHODS 5.925 cnas-secontrmtengesvereoceapnzase® 723 85.9 98.5 96.1 96.9 95.1 99.6 96.8 94.8 99.6 96.5} 101.1} 104.8 
Automotive repair shops.... 753 109.4 91.7 99.4 96.2} 105.7} 108.1 106.9 98.7} 103.3} 102.9} 110.4) 116.4 


n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
— Data not available. 
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42. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 
seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 


1995 1996 


United States... 


* Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of 

— Data not available. unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. See 

"Notes on the data” for information on breaks in series. For further 

NOTE: Quarterly figures for France, Germany, and the United Kingdom qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Labor Force 
are calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current published Statistics, 10 Countries (Bureau of Labor Statistics, August 1996). 
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43. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status and country | 1067 | 1080 | 1000 | 1000 | 1001 | doa | 10a | ios | 1005 | 1006 


Civilian labor force 


119,865 | 121,669 | 123,869 | 125,840} 126,346 | 128,105] 129,200] 131,056 | 132,304] 133,943 
13,631 13,900 14,151 14,329 14,408 14,482 14,663 14,832 14,928 15,145 
7,758 7,974 8,228 8,444 8,490 8,562 8,619 8,776 9,001 9,127 
60,050 60,860 61,920 63,050 64,280 65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 
23,890 23,980 24,170 24,300 24,490 24,570 24,640 24,760 24,860 25,070 
28,390 28,610 28,840 29,410 29,760 30,030 29,950 29,820 29,660 - 
22,350 22,660 22,530 22,670 22,940 22,910 22,760 22,640 22,700 22,820 
6,500 6,330 6,450 6,660 6,770 6,970 7,110 7,180 7,290 - 


4,437 4,494 4,552 4,597 4,591 4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 

27,720 28,150 28,420 28,540 28,450 28,400 28,310 28,310 28,190 = 

United States *scscelccceancacesnensnvwncrdlesceees ae 65.6 65.9 66.5 66.5 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 
Canada... 66.7 67.2 67.5 67.3 66.7 65.9 65.5 65.3 64.8 64.9 
Australia... 63.0 63.3 64.0 64.6 64.1 63.9 63.6 63.9 64.6 64.6 
Japan... | 61.9 61.9 62.2 62.6 63.2 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 
France.. 56.5 56.2 56.1 56.0 56.0 55.8 55.6 55.5 55.3 55.4 
55.0 55.1 55.2 55.3 55.4 55.1 54.2 53.7 53.1 ~~ 

47.6 47.4 47.3 47.2 47.7 47.5 48.1 475 47.6 47.7 

56.3 54.3 54.9 56.3 56.7 57.9 58.6 58.9 59.7 - 

66.4 66.9 67.3 67.4 67.0 65.7 64.5 63.9 64.3 64.3 
62.5 63.2 63.6 63.7 63.3 62.9 62.8 62.6 62.2 - 

United States so! 2 ee ees | 112,440 | 114,968 | 117,342] 118,793 | 117,718] 118,492 | 120,259 | 123,060 | 124,900 | 126,708 
yi 12,422 12,819 13,086 13,165 12,916 12,842 13,015 13,292 13,506 13,676 

7,129 7,398 7,720 7,859 7,676 7,637 7,680 7,921 8,235 8,344 


baie -| 58,320 59,310 60,500 61,710 62,920 63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 
France......... -| 21,320 21,520 21,850 22,100 22,140 22,010 21,730 21,710 21,940 21,920 
Germany.. 26,590 26,800 27,200 27,950 28,480 28,660 28,230 27,880 27,720 - 
-4 20,590 20,870 20,770 21,080 21,360 21,230 20,430 20,080 19,970 20,050 
Netherlands. es 5,850 5,850 5,990 6,250 6,370 6,570 6,640 6,650 6,760 - 
Sweden....... 4 4,340 4,410 4,480 4,513 4,447 4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 
United Kingdom 24,860 25,730 26,350 26,550 25,930 25,520 25,340 25,580 25,710 se 


Employment-population ratio® 
61.5 62.3 63.0 62.8 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 
a 60.8 62.0 62.4 61.9 59.8 58.4 58.2 58.5 58.6 58.6 
57.9 58.7 60.1 60.1 57.9 57.0 56.6 57.7 59.1 59.1 
60.1 60.4 60.8 61.3 61.8 62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 
50.4 50.4 50.7 50.9 50.6 50.0 49.0 48.7 48.8 48.5 
$1.5 51.6 52.0 52.6 53.0 52.6 51.1 50.2 49.7 - 
43.8 43.7 43.6 43.9 445 44.0 43.1 42.1 41.8 41.9 
50.7 50.2 51.0 52.8 53.3 54.6 54.8 54.6 55.4 - 
65.0 65.7 66.2 66.1 64.9 62.0 58.5 57.6 58.4 §7.9 
56.1 57.8 59.0 §9.2 57.7 56.5 56.2 56.5 56.7 - 


Unemployed 


1,760 1,790 1,760 1,590 1,580 1,680 2,330 2,560 2,720 2,760 
650 480 450 410 400 390 470 520 530 = 

97 84 72 84 144 255 415 426 404 440 

2,860 2,420 2,070 1,990 2,520 2,880 2,970 2,730 2,480 = 

Unemployment rate 

United States’... 6.2 55 5.3 5.6 6.8 75 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 
8.9 7.8 75 8.4 10.4 11.3 11.2 10.4 95 9.7 

8.1 7.2 6.2 6.9 9.6 10.8 10.9 9.7 8.5 8.6 

2.9 25 23 24 24 2.2 25 2.9 3.2 3.4 

10.8 10.3 9.6 9.1 9.6 10.4 11.8 12.3 11.8 12.6 

6.3 63 57 5.0 43 46 57 6.5 65 = 

7.9 7.9 7.8 7.0 6.9 73 10.2 11.3 12.0 12.4 

10.0 7.6 7.0 6.2 5.9 5.6 6.6 7.2 7.3 = 

2.2 19 1.6 1.8 34 5.6 9.3 9.6 9.1 9.9 

United Kingdom. 10.3 8.6 7.3 7.0 8.9 10.1 10.5 9.6 8.8 - 


1 


Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years. * Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 

For additional information, see the box note under "Employment and Unemployment NOTE: See "Notes on the data” for information on breaks in series for the United 

Data" in the notes to this section. States, France, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. Dash indicates data not 
? Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. available. 
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44. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 
[1992 = 100] 
Item and country 


1970 


Output per hour 


United States.. 


Compensation per hour 
United States 


Unit labor costs: National currency basis 
United States. 


United Kingdom. 
Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 
United States. 


Canada... 


United Kingdom. 
— Data not available. 


1980 | 1986 | 1987 988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 
71.9 88.2 94.3 97.8 97.0 97.7 98.2| 101.6} 105.8} 109.2) 112.7 
78.5 92.6 93.5 93.9 94.3 95.8 96.3) 101.7) 106.2; 107.5) 108.6 
63.9 76.9 81.2 84.8 89.5 95.4 99.4; 100.5; 101.8; 109.2) 114.1 
64.5 87.6 88.7 91.7 96.7 96.9 99.1 104.1 110.0} 109.3 - 
89.2 90.0 89.6 92.9 96.1 96.0 97.9} 106.8 = = = 
70.5 85.2 86.7 92.7 97.4 99.1 98.7; 101.8) 110.4) 114.5} 117.0 
77.3 89.5 88.4 91.6 94.4 99.0) 102.0} 100.4; 108.0) 111.1 115.7 
64.0 82.6 85.0 86.6 89.4 92.8 95.3} 104.5; 107.4) 110.7} 113.3 
70.0 91.2 91.9 93.9 97.3 98.6 99.6} 102.1 112.1 115.9 - 
76.7 89.0 93.3 92.1 94.6 96.6 97.5} 100.6) 101.4; 102.5) 103.3 
74.0 88.5 90.1 90.8 93.8 95.0 95.0} 106.7} 116.1 122.0; 124.8 
54.9 74.7 78.8 83.1 87.1 90.1 94.4) 105.6) 108.7} 107.7} 107.5 
77.4 91.0 97.9} 104.4) 104.0} 102.5 98.8; 103.0} 109.8} 113.6) 116.7 
85.9 99.3} 104.1 109.4) 110.3) 106.2 98.7} 104.8) 112.8) 117.1 118.6 
59.9 74.9 78.4 84.6 90.2 96.3) 101.4 96.0 95.4] 100.5} 105.0 
78.2 89.0 88.7 93.1 98.9} 101.0) 100.7 96.9} 101.4; 104.4 - 
89.7; 101.7 97.6 99.1} 100.3 99.3 99.2} 101.1 103.0} 105.9) 105.6 
92.7 91.2 91.1 96.3) 101.6; 103.5) 101.7 96.2} 101.3) 105.4) 106.2 
85.3 89.7 88.0 90.9 94.0 99.1 102.8 91.5 93.1 93.4 92.9 
78.7 84.8 88.5 94.8 98.6} 100.4 99.7 96.6] 101.9] 107.7} 106.8 
77.6 88.1 89.3 92.7 96.9} 100.1 100.6 98.3} 103.3) 105.8 = 

103.6} 108.1 110.7; 105.3) 101.3} 100.2 98.3) 102.7} 106.7} 109.9) 112.9 
91.8] 105.2) 107.7; 110.2; 111.6) 110.6] 103.6) 101.3} 115.7) 127.0] 129.8 
88.1 91.1 95.3} 102.0) 106.6) 106.4) 100.6) 101.4) 105.6} 108.0} 108.5 

107.6} 103.1; 103.9) 106.8} 107.2) 104.9) 100.6} 101.4) 103.8) 104.1 103.5 

109.5} 107.2) 111.4) 116.5) 117.0) 110.8} 102.5} 103.0) 106.2} 108.9) 109.1 
93.8 97.3 96.6 99.8} 100.8) 100.9} 102.0 95.6 93.7 92.0 92.0 

121.4; 101.6} 100.0} 101.5) 102.3) 104.3) 101.6 93.2 92.2 95.6 = 

100.6} 113.1) 109.0} 106.6) 104.3) 103.3} 101.3 94.7 - - - 

131.5} 107.2); 105.1 104.0) 104.4) 104.5} 103.0 94.5 91.8 92.0 90.8 

110.3} 100.1 99.6 99.2 99.5} 100.1 100.8 91.1 86.2 84.0 80.3 

123.0} 102.7] 104.1 109.5; 110.2} 108.2} 104.6 92.4 94.8 97.2 94.3 

111.0 96.6 97.2 98.7 99.6} 101.6) 101.0 96.3 92.2 91.3 ~ 

135.0} 121.6] 118.6) 114.3) 107.1 103.7} 100.8) 102.1) 105.2) 107.2} 109.3 

124.0} 118.9] 119.5} 121.4; 119.0} 116.4] 109.0 94.9 99.6} 104.1 104.0 

160.3} 121.9] 120.9} 122.7] 122.3) 118.0] 106.6 96.0 97.2} 100.3; 100.9 
55.8 78.6 80.8 84.0 86.8 91.0 95.7} 102.4) 105.1 108.8} 112.0 
50.2 775 79.8 83.3 86.4 91.3 97.1 100.1 102.1 103.9] 108.5 
58.6 76.1 77.9 79.2 84.2 90.7 95.9} 104.6) 106.7} 110.0) 111.6 
52.5 77.2 79.0 80.6 84.8 89.6 95.3) 105.0; 108.4) 111.7 - 
49.4 72.9 79.7 82.5 87.2 92.6 96.2} 102.4 - = - 
41.3 76.8 79.7 82.7 87.2 91.8 96.3) 103.6) 106.2} 107.7) 110.0 
53.8 73.1 76.6 79.6 83.4 89.4 95.1 106.1 112.1 117.5) 123.4 
27.9 62.6 66.1 68.7 75.5 84.0 93.1 107.1 106.6} 109.2) 117.1 
64.8 85.2 87.9 87.6 88.4 90.8 95.2} 103.8} 107.1 109.9 = 
39.0 69.1 78.5 83.3 87.2 92.3 97.5} 101.5} 104.4) 109.2} 114.0 
37.4 63.1 67.3 717 79.4 87.6 95.4 98.0} 101.1 107.4) 114.3 
33.9 59.7 66.3 70.6 75.2 83.5 93.1 106.6) 109.9) 110.8; 115.0 
77.6 89.1 85.7 85.9 89.4 93.1 97.5} 100.8 99.4 99.7 99.3 
63.9 83.6 85.3 88.7 91.7 95.2} 100.9 98.4 96.1 96.7 99.9 
91.7 99.0 96.0 93.4 94.0 95.0 96.5} 104.1 104.9} 100.7 97.8 
81.4 88.1 89.1 87.9 87.8 92.5 96.1 100.9 98.6} 102.2 - 
55.3 81.0 89.0 88.8 90.7 96.5 98.3 95.9 97.9} 102.2; 104.9 
58.6 90.2 92.0 89.3 89.5 92.6 97.6} 101.8 96.2 94.0 94.0 
69.6 81.6 86.7 86.9 88.3 90.3 93.2} 105.6) 103.9} 105.7; 106.6 
43.7 75.8 77.8 79.4 84.4 90.5 97.7; 102.5 99.2 98.6} 103.3 
92.6 93.4 95.7 93.3 90.8 92.1 95.5} 101.7 95.5 94.9 - 
50.8 Ae 84.1 90.4 92.2 95.6} 100.0} 100.9) 102.9); 106.5} 110.3 
50.6 71.3 74.7 79.0 84.7 92.3} 100.4 91.8 87.0 88.0 91.6 
61.7 79.9 84.1 84.9 86.3 92.6 98.6} 101.0} 101.1 102.9} 107.0 
77.6 89.1 85.7 85.9 89.4 93.1 97.5} 100.8 99.4 99.7 99.3 
66.1 72.7 77.8 87.1 93.6 98.6; 106.4 92.1 85.0 85.2 88.5 

118.8) 130.1 135.9} 114.0 
93.8 94.8; 111.5 - 
89.2 93.0; 110.2) 109.1 
95.1 91.8 99.8 97.3 
99.7} 100.0} 115.3) 110.7 
80.3 75.8 74.6 82.5 
96.2 92.4) 104.0 = 
88.3 90.7; 104.5) 106.1 
68.6 65.7 71.8 79.6 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and lliness Data 


45. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 
: Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


2 
Iiguetry and hire st cse7 1985 | 1986 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 “| 1994 *| 1995 ¢ 


PRIVATE SECTOR® 
Total cases ee 79 79 8.3 8.6 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 
Lost workday cases 3.6 3.6 3.8 4.0 4.0 44 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 
Lost workdays! cic alan CARS a URN Ties a Ne, 64.9] 65.8) 69.9} 76.1) 787] 84.0) 865] 93.8 es = a 


Agriculture, forestry, and fishing” 


Total cases 


Lost workday cases. 5.7 5.6 5.7 5.6 5.7 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 47 4.3 

Lost workdayS...........-- 91.3 93.6 94.1) 101.8) 100.9} 112.2} 108.3) 126.9 - - - 
Mining 

MOtal CASES) f.ssLesan tats cesvesnaet bean te eeee eee cas nave stecs «es enteneaiasans 8.4 7.4 8.5 8.8 8.5 8.3 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.3 6.2 

Lost workday cases. - 48 41 4.9 5.1 48 5.0 4.5 44 3.9 3.9 3.9 

Lost workdays 145.3) 125.9] 144.0] 152.1] 137.2] 119.5} 129.6] 204.7 - - - 


Total cases 15.2 15.2 14.7 14.6 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 10.6 

Lost workday cases..... 4 6.8 6.9 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 5.5 5.5 49 

LOST WOFKGBYS et isicc = 20 -e-ssbeceast beatin es Ser pssceshwapsed ha gece Waxy anaatoemstet | 128.9} 134.5) 135.8} 142.2] 143.3) 147.9] 148.1) 161.9 - - - 
General building contractors: 

Total CaSES .......4..:00+++ 15.2 14.9 14.2 14.0 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 11.5 10.9 9.8 

Lost workday cases.. ‘ 6.8 6.6 6.5 6.4 6.5 6.4 5.5 5.4 5.1 5.1 44 

Lost workdayS............ 120.4] 122.7) 134.0} 132.2] 137.3] 137.6] 132.0) 142.7 - - - 
Heavy construction, except building: 

Total cases 14.5 14.7 14.5 15.1 13.8 13.8 12.8 12.1 11.1 10.2 9.9 


Lost workday cases. 


Lost WOTIAYS cites tices oa ctete co cceceenctcnnin tue aguas pdluahinen enw heeyaaranerias 127.3] (132:9| °139.1 162.3} 147.1 144.6] 160.1 165.8 - - - 
Special trades contractors: 
Total Cases ............. 15.4 15.6 15.0 14.7 14.6 14.7 13.5; 13.8 12.8 12.5 11.1 


Lost workday cases. 


Lost workdays 133.3) 140.4) 135.7] 141.1] 144.9] 153.1) 151.3] 168.3 - - - 

Total cases 10.4 10.6 11.9 13.1 13.1 13.2 12.7 12.5 12.1 12.2 11.6 

Lost workday cases 4.6 47 §3 5:7 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 §.3 5.5 5.3 

Lost WOrkdayS.......20...+eeeseee 80.2 85.2 95.5} 107.4] 113.0) 120.7) 121.5) . 124.6 - - - 
Durable goods: 

Total cases 10.9 11.0 12.5 14.2 14.1 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 


Lost workday cases. 4.7 48 5.4 5.9 6.0 6.0 i74 5.5 5.4 5.7 5.6 
Lost workdaysS............ 82.0 87.1 96.8} 111.1] 116.5] 123.3) 122.9] 126.7 - - - 
Lumber and wood products: 
MORNE ESOS FT ce eee don eeu swt ae oasaae th. ae 18.5 18.9 18.9 19.5 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 15.7 14.9 
Lost workday cases. 9.3 9.7 9.6 10.0 9.4 8.8 8.3 7.6 7.6 77 7.0 
Lost workdays 171.4] 177.2) 176.5] 189.1) . 177.5) 172.5]. 172.0] 165.8 - - - 
Fumiture and fixtures: 


Total cases 


Lost workday cases. 6.3 6.3 6.7 7.3 7.2 7.8 7.2 6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4 

Lost workdayS..............20.. 100.4; 103.0] 103.6] 115.7 - - -| 128.4 - - - 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 

Total cases 13.9 13.6 14.9 16.0 15.5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12.3 


Lost workday cases.... a 6.7 6.5 TA mS 7.4 7.3 6.8 64 6.3 6.5 LW 

LOSE WOIK GAY Soe i co ceconccens mers aosenetgtuerassrtan aeseeaaport i ratameneeoren 127.8} 126.0] 135.8) 141.0) 149.8} 160.5} 156.0} 152.2 - - - 
Primary metal industries: ; 

MOtACESOS astern cic stasteexaccbaee vadetencea eeeseeanetsatedeteeneed 12.6 13.6 17.0 19.4 18.7 19.0 Were 17.5 17.0 16.8 16.5 

Lost workday cases... Sy, 6.1 7.4 8.2 8.1 8.41 7.4 TA 7.3 7.2 Te 

Lost workdays. 113.8) 125.5} 145.8] 161.3) 168.3) 180.2} 169.1] 175.5 - - - 
Fabricated metal products: 


Total cases 


Lost workdays............ 


Industrial machinery and equipment: 
TGtel CASOS yaw. sctieceters ssc katroetceeavchasetnad atcceesetanare suceeeetaetecs 10.8 10.7 11.3 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.2 11.41 111 11.6 11.2 


Lost workday cases.... 4.2 4.2 4.4 4.7 48 47 4.4 42 42 4.4 4.4 
Lost workdays. 69.3 72.0 72.7 82.8 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 - - - 
Electronic and other electrical equipment: 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays............ 
Transportation equipment: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays... 
Instruments and related products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays........... 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries: 
Total CASES ...0.....ccsscnsevacersaarse 
Lost workday cases... 
Lost workdayS.............. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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45. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,' United States 


Industry and type of case” 


1986 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers° 


Nondurable goods: 


Total cases ... 10.0 
Lost workday cases. 4.6 
Lost workdays 82.3 
Food and kindred products: 
Total cases .... 16.5 
Lost workday cases.. 8.0 
Lost workdays. 137.8 
Tobacco products: 
Total cases 6.7 
Lost workday cases.. a ; 2.5 
PERSE MUNN CAS oon strane adaus eee ahi esnaien tases sachastntddpsseseduebowdetacbdacw 5 45.6 
Textile mill: 
AIOLAN GASOS eee tone, nusts oc eaveyicerseay aerate a svctery crater’ ‘ - 7.8 
Lost workday cases.. at 
Lost workdays............. 59.3 
Apparel and other textile products: 
Total cases 6.7 
Lost workday cases... ne i 2.7 
SESE WVOTRELRY S sc sepuanei suerte tesnedsurnxssaneseudeeesuuncs oeveypassnywor svete sectvees " 49.4 
Paper and allied products: 
TRAIT CHIDO oes cote dee ie wawab ence oe a 3 10.5 
Lost workday cases.. 4.7 
Lost workdays. 99.5 
Printing and publishing: 
Total cases 6.5 
Lost workday cases. ed : 2.9 
OSE WOIKGOYS 5-5 ccecon oi 0 <b = ccrcsvesnonandzevucsansecausudsbine.\ sceacencstercbeacets i 50.8 
Chemicals and allied products: 
Total cases ....... Seca Oish de ewRs save RSRAWE wae een eRe seme : 6.3 
Lost workday cases. 2a 
Lost workdays.......... 49.4 
Petroleum and coal products: 
Total cases 7.1 
Lost workday cases. aa i 3.2 
POST WROAU Siace.secanas cee y cuccnsctssanaaubicsewaasesip Pern aaesvey rSncnanesrabiece i 67.5 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 
USE GS ES aes cees ticle are scsosetencs Cnc cca beaten stachececatenseGaaiees sasesen 14.0 
Lost workday cases. 6.6 
Lost workdays. 118.2 
Leather and leather products: 
Total cases 10.5 
Lost workday cases. 4.8 
Lost workdays... 83.4 
Transportation and public utilities 
8.2 
48 
102.1 
Total cases 7.7 
Lost workday cases. 3.3 
Lost workdayS............... 54.0 
Wholesale trade: 
Total cases 7.2 
Lost workday cases. 3.6 
Lost workdays 62.5 
Retail trade: 
Total cases 7.8 
Lost workday cases. 3.2 
Lost workdays 50.5 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Total cases ...... 7 2.0 
Lost workday cases. 9 
Lost workdays 17.1 
Services 
MNES sss oa sp npsnacinsntnn sp a pawn aaa tae anes ae - 5.3 
Lost workday cases 2.5 
Lost workdayS.........--- 43.0 


" Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- 
ification Manual , 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with 
data for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial 
Classification Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. 

g Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal 
injuries and illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. 
To better address fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented 
the Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries. 

® The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost 
workdays per 100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, 
where: 


1987 | 1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993*| 1994 | 1995 * 


qe 11.4 11.6 AST, 11.5 11.3 10.7 10.5 9.9 
5.1 5.4 5.5 5.6 5.5 5.3 5.0 5.1 4.9 
93.5} 101.7; 107.8} 116.9) 119.7} 121.8 - =- - 


17.7 18.5 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 71 16.3 


N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 

EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 

200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 
50 weeks per year). 

* Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. 
As of 1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number 
of days away from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar 
work disabilities. 

° Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 

— Data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness Data 


46. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1992-95 


Event or exposure’ 
OA sage sos Meise tis snc avenrcpanaisccanssnccnnelsvannssreceupeapennseexcmhaamniena 
Transportation incidents. 
Highway... 


Collision between vehicles, ‘mobile er 
Moving in same direction... ccrpeeece 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming. Venere 
Moving in intersection.. 2 

Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment 

Noncollision 
Jackknifed or overtumed—no collision 


Aircraft.. 
Worker struck by.s a vehicle 
Water vehicle.. 
RlaliWay cecsnsns 


Assaults and violent acts... 
HOMICIAES.........sicneecesevean 
Shooting 
Stabbing....... 
Other, including es 
Self-inflicted injury... 


Contact with objects and cua, 
Struck by object... 
Struck by falling object 
Struck by flying object... ce ES 
Caught in or compressed by equipment c or obec 
Caught in running equipment or machinery... 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials..:. 


Fall from ladder...........sssssseersnee 
Fall from roof 
Fall from scaffold. 
Fall on same level 


Exposure to harmful substances or environments. 
Contact with electric current........ 
Contact with overhead powerlines.. 
Contact with temperature extremes 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances... 
Inhalation of substances 
Oxygen deficiency........cesceeenersees 
Drowning, submersion... 


Fires and explosions .. 


Other events or exposures” Eee ee ee ee eee Sere fe 


1 


Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Iliness 
Classification Structures. 


* Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 
NOTE: Totals for major categories may include subcategories 


102 


Fatalities 


6,217 6,331 6,632 6,210 100 
2,484 2,501 2,762 2,560 4 
1,158 1,243 1,343 1,329 24 
578 657 654 634 10 
78 99 120 125 2 
201 244 230 244 4 
107 123 144 97 2 
192 190 255 268 4 
301 336 373 350 6 
213 237 274 260 4 
436 392 409 388 6 
208 212 226 210 3 
353 282 426 278 4 
346 365 391 385 6 
109 120 94 84 1 
66 86 81 82 1 
1,281 1,329 1,321 1,262 20 
1,044 1,074 1,080 1,024 16 
852 884 934 754 12 
90 95 60 67 1 
102 95 86 203 3 
205 222 214 215 3 
1,004 1,045 1,017 915 15 
557 566 590 546 9 
361 346 372 340 5 
77 82 68 63 1 
316 309 280 255 4 
159 151 147 131 2 
110 138 132 99 2 
600 618 665 643 10 
507 533 580 573 9 
78 76 86 97 2 
108 120 129 142 2 
66 71 89 82 1 

62 49 63 50 1 
605 592 641 598 10 
334 325 348 347 6 
140 115 132 139 2 
33 38 50 55 1 
127 115 133 101 2 
83 68 84 62 1 
111 111 109 94 2 
78 89 89 74 1 
167 204 202 208 3 
76 43 24 24 - 


not shown separately. Percentages may not add to totals 
because of rounding. Dashes indicate less that 0.5 percent or 
data that are not available or that do not meet publication 
criteria. 
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ND WORKING CONDITIONS 


Quarterly Journal of Compensation 
id Workplace Issues 
ia 


‘his newly designed quarterly periodical from the Bureau 
_of Labor Statistics, provides a current, convenient, 
nprehensive, and economical source of information 

, data on compensation and workplace issues. Each issue 
itains analytical articles, summary information and 
‘istical tables on: 


> Occupational pay 

» Employee benefits 

» Employer costs for employee compensation 
including costs for wages, salaries and benefits 

® Occupational injuries and illnesses 


mpensation and Working Conditions is designed for the compensation expert, 
ctitioners in labor relations and unions, personnel officers, economic researchers, 
or lawyers, government agencies dealing with economic issues, occupational 

ty and health specialists, human resource managers, and anyone concerned 

h compensation and workplace issues. 


| | Charge your order, ae 
inane Superintendent of Documents Order Form It's easy! = 


*5747 To fax your orders (202) 512-2250 
| To phone your orders (202) 512-1800 


: ) YES, send me subscriptions to the Compensation and Working Conditions (CWC) at $12 per year 
($15 foreign) so | can get comprehensive, up-to-date news on workplace issues. 


The total cost of my order is $ . (Includes regular For privacy, check box below: 
Shipping and handling.) Price subject to change. QO) Do not make my name available to other mailers 
Check method of payment: 
a _______ QC) Check payable to Superintendent of Documents 
Company or personal name (Please type or print) 
O GPO Deposit Die eet | 
Additional address/attention line Account 
| Sireet address Qi VISA UO MasterCard (expiration date) 
_ City, State, Zip code Thank you for your order! 
Daytime phone including area code 
Authorizing signature 2/94 
Purchase order number (optional) Mail To: Superintendent of Documents 


P.O. Box 371954, Pittsburgh, PA 15250-7954 
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e realize your time is valuable. Most businesses can complete their Economic Census 
form in about an hour. The information you provide will help build economic indicators, 
like the GDP, that America uses to chart its future. 


ECONOMIC 


In December 1997, 5 million businesses will receive an Economic Census form. If you get one, fill 
it out. Send it in by February 12. Your company's response is confidential, it's important, and 
it's required by law. 


Make sure your business is counted. Help us provide the information America needs. 


To learn more, visit our web site: www.census.gov/econ97. 
For assistance or questions about your form, call 1-800-233-6136. 


1997 Economic census Make Sure Your 


_ Business 
er is Counted 


THE CENSUS 


RUN DATES: DECEMBER 1997- JANUARY 1998 


To download this ad, as well as a color version, check us out on the web at: www.census.gov/econ97 
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the facts 
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and the 
American 
work force. 
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10 reasons to make it 


1. Accurate data 


2. Objective analysis 

3. Timely research 

4. Employment projections 
5. Global labor reports 

6. New workplace practices 
7. Labor law briefings 

8. Current labor statistics 


9. Unemployment studies 


10. Official journal of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Mail $29 for a 1-year 
subscription to: 


Monthly Labor Review 
OPC # 5755 

P.O. Box 371954 
Pittsburgh, PA 15250-7954 
Credit card orders call: 
(202) 512-1800 
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Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 


Garies Release Period Release Period Release Period MLR table 

date covered date covered date covered number 
Employment situation September 5 August October 3 September November 7 October 1; 4-20 
Productivity and costs September9 2 quarter November 13 3° quarter 2; 38-41 
Producer Price Indexes September 12 August October10 September November 14 October 2; 30-32 
Consumer Price indexes September 16 August October16 September November 18 October 2; 27-29 
Real earnings © September 16 August October 16 September November 18 October 13-16 


U.S. Import and Export a. 
Price Indexes September 17__ August October 17 September November 19 October 33-37 


Employment Cost Indexes October 28 3° quarter 1-3; 21-24 
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